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Containing three days. 


CHA 3k 
A compariſon between the Werld and the Stage. 
188 world hath often been compared to the 


theatre ; and many prave writers, as well as 

the poets, have conſidered human life as a 

great drama, reſembling, in almoſt every particu- 

ar, thoſe ſcenical repreſentations which Theſpis is 

firſt reported to have invented, and which have 

been ſince received with ſo much approbation and 
delight in all polite countries. 

TX1r1s thonght hath been carried ſo far, aud is be- 
come ſo general, that ſome words proper to the 
theatre, and which were at firſt metaphorically ap- 
plied to the world, are now indiſeriminately and fi. 
terally ſpoken of both : thus ſtage and ſcene are by 
common uſe grown as familiar to us, when we ſpeak 
of life in general, as when we confine ourſelves to 
dramatic performances; and when tranſactions be- 
hind the curtain are mentioned, St James's is more 
likely to occur to our thoughts than Drury-Lane. 

Ir may ſeem eaſy enough to account for all this, by 
reflecting that the theatrical ſtage is nothing more 
than a repreſentation, or, as Ariſtole calls it, an imi- 
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tation of what really exifts; and hence, perhaps, 
we might fairly pay a very high compliment to 
thoſe who, by their writings or actions, have been ſv 
eepable of imitating life, as to have their pictures in 
4 -1anncr confounded with, or miſtaken-for the ori- 
ginals, Ch | ICS es | 
Bor, in reality, we are not fo fond of paying com- 
pliments to theſe people, whom we ule as children 
frequently do the inſtruments of their amuſement ; 
id have much more pleaſure iu hifling and buffet- 
Ing them, than in admiring their excellence. There 
are many other reaſons which have induced us to 
ite this analogy between the world and the ſtage. 
Sons have conſidered the larger part of mankind 
in the light of actors, as perſonating characters no 
more their own, and .to which, in fac , they have no 
better title than the player hath to be in earneſt 
thought the king or emperor whom he repreſents. 
Thus the hypocrite may be ſaid to be a player; and 
indeed the Greeks called them both by one and the 
tame name. e eee e S . 
Tae brevity of life hath likewiſe given occaſion 
to this compariſon. So the immortal Shakeſpear; 


Life's a poor player, 
That ſiruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 


* And then is heard no more. 


For which hackneyed quotation I will make the 
reader amends by a very noble one, which few, 1 
believe, have read, It is taken from a poem called 
the DEIxy, publiſhed about nine years ago, and long 
1ince buried in oblivion : a proof that good books, no 
more than good men, do always furvive the bad. 


From Thee * all human ations take their ſprings, ' 
Phe riſe of empires and the' fall of kings! 
See the vasT THEATRE OT TIME di/play'd, 

. 'T/hile ober the: ſcene ſitcceeding heroes tread ! 
+ With pomp the ſhiniug images ſucceed, © © 
- What leaders triumph, and what monarchs bleed ! 

+ Perform the parts thy providence affignd,' 
4 Their pride, their paſſions, ts thy ends inciin'd: 
8 he Diner 
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A u- Hila they glitter in the face of ay, 

Then at thy nod the phantoms paſs away ; 

Mo traces left of all the buſy ſcene, 

Bat that remembrance ſi Tur T HINGS n avs 
BEEN! 


In all theſe, however, and in every other Cmilitu? 8 
of life to the theatre, the reſemblance hath. deen al- 
ways taken from the ſtage only. None, 251 remem- 


ber, have at all confidered the audicyce at this gr cat. 


drama. 
Bur as nature often Abit its dere of her beſt per- 


Formances to a very full honle ; - {© will the behavi- 


onr of her ſpectators no lets adit the above-men - 
tioned compariton than that of her actors. In this 
valt theatre of tine are ſcated the fliend and the 
critic; here are © laps and ſhonrs, hifles and groans; 
In ſhort, every thing which was ever ſceu or hear: f 
at the Theatr e-roval. 

Ler vs examine th us in one exam le: for inſtance, 
in the behaviour of the great and: once on that ſcena 
which Nature was pleated to exhihit in chap. 12. of 
the preceding book, where ſhe introduced Black 
George running away with the 5001. from his friend. 


and bene factor. 


TuoszE who ſat in the world's upper gallery treat- 
ed that incident, I am well convinced, with their 
uſaal vociferation.; ; ane every term of feurrilons re- 
proach was moſt probably vented on that occaſion, 

Ir we had de ſcended to the next order off ſpecta- 
tors, we ſhould have fonnd an equal degree of abhor- 
rence, tho' lels of noiſe and ſcurrility; yet here the 
good women pave Black Geor ge to the devil, and 


mony of them expected every minute that the clo- 


ven- looted gentleman would fetch his Wu. 

Tax pit, as ninal, was no doubt divided : thoſe 
who delight in heroic virtue and the perfect character, 
objected to the producing {uch inftances of v illainy, 
without puniſhing them very feverely , for the fak - of 
example. Some of the author's friends cry'd 
* Look'e, gentlemen, the man is a villain ; but it is 


nature for all that.“ And all the young critics of 


the age, the clerks, a apprentices, Sc. called it low, an- $4 
tell a, groaning. * 
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As for the boxes; they behaved: with their aecu- 
ſtomed politeneſs. Moſt of them were attending to 
ſomething ele, Some of thoſe few whor ded the 
{tene at all; dechared he was a bad kind of man; 
while others refuſed to give their opinion, till they 
Dad heard that of the beſt judges 
Now we, who are admitted behind the ſcenes of 
this great theatre of Nature, (and no author ought 
to write any thing beſides dictionaries and ſpelling- 
dooks who hath nat this privilege), can cenſure the 
action, without conceiving any abſolute deteſtation 
of the perſon, whom perhaps Nature may not have 
deſigned to act an ill part in all her dramas : for in 
this inſtance, liſe moſt exactly reſembles the ftage, 
ſince it is oſten the ſame perſon who repreſents the 
. villain and the hero; and he who engapes your ad- 
miration to-day, will probably attract your contempt 
to- morrow. As Garrick; whom I regard in tragedy to 
de the greateſt genius the world I ever produ- 
ced, ſometimes condeſcends to play the fool ; ſo did 
Scipio the Great, and Lælius the Wife, according tu 
Horace, many years ago: nay, Cicero reports them 
to have been © incredibly childiſh.“ TI. e, it 4s 
true, played the fool, like my friend Garrick, in jeſt 
only; but ſeveral eminent characters have, in num- 
berlefs inſtances of rheir lives, played the fool egre- 
gioully in earneſt, fo far as to render it a matter of 
{tone doubt, whether their wHdom or folly was pre- 
dominant ; or whether they were better intitled to 
the applante or cenſure, the admiration or contempt, 
the love or hatred of mankind. 1 55 

Tudor perſons, indeed, who have paſſed any time 
behind the ſcenes of this great theatre, and are 
thoroughly acquainted not only with the feveral 
diſputes: which/ are there put on, but alſo -with 
the fantaſtic: and tapricious behaviour of the paſ- 
ſious, who are the managers aud directors of this 
theatre, (for as to reaſon the patentee, he is known 
to be a very idle fellow, and ſeldom to exert him- 
ſelf), may mott probably have learned to underttand 
the fumous i admirari ot Horace, or in the Eng- 
liſh phraſe, to ſtare at nothing. 
Aomori bad act no more couſtitutes a villain in 
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lie, thau a ſingle bad part on the ſlage. The pat 
ions, like the managers of a play houſcz often. forks 
men upon parts, Without conſulting the in zudg- 
ment, and ſometimes without any fegard to their 
talents. Thus the man, as well as the player, mau 


to ſee vice ſit as aukwardly ow ſome menzgas the 
charactef of lago peil ou 1 rd iace of, Mr 
| Wuhan: Mills, | tins 1 


tage againlt the guilty partye la woud,,they are 


(breeding, and the tamaill- nature, which raile all 


u retelics are tha ateſt to c ee in the. pit. 
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condemn what he himſt lf acts; nay, it is comman 


Upon: chambels. they, the man of) candovr and or 
true underſtauding is never hally to condemu. lle 
can cenſure an imperfection, or cen a vice, without 


the fame folly, the tumeschildiſhneſs, the fame * 


cla mours and uproars botirin life and on the Age. e 
The worſt of men gerterully have the words rogua 
Ind villain moſt in tlieir mouths, as the loweſt of all 


— by 7 nT 4 adele, z which Nr 1 had with 
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ONES! METRE his effects tom Mr Allworthy's 
early-in the morning, with dle tollow! ing aulwes 
to his letter. *. 28 
4 81 Ry | WIN - 11513 | 

«FT AM ade by: my. . 20 abba yen, 

© 2 that as he did not proceed te thote meatlures 

+ he had taken with you, witho!t-the greateſt deli. ' 

#: beration,: and after. the fullett evideuce of your, ' 
unworthineſs, ſo will it. be always out of your 
power to cauſe the leaſtalteration in his reſolution 

He expreiles. great ſurpriſe at vour arcturn pin 

in ſaying, you have refiyned ail pretenſions Lo 

© young lady, to whom it. - isimpetiible 3 you thouicl. 
ever have had any, her birth} and tortune havi e 

© made her ſo infiuitely your ſuperior- Laſtly, C 5 
am commanded to- tell vou, that the only inſtance. 
* of. your compliance with my uncle's inclinations, 

2 which he requires, is, your immediately quitting 
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this country. IJ cannot concludes this without of = 
© fering you my advice, as à Chu iſtian, that vou 
„would feriouſſy think of amemiing your life : that 
< you may be afſiſte q with grace 0 to —— . 9 
6 ways me G of t 179462 +7 gur 4 

- (194 54 by Voor humble ſervant, + | 


| . W. Blirtr.“ 


” . : . 
* - : 4 
— 9 4 y 7 — 
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Many contending * were raiſed i in our ner 
vo's mind by this letter; but the tender prevailed $ 
at laſt over the indignant and irafcible, and a flood _ 1 
of tears came ſeaſonably to his aſſiſtance, and pofiibly, | 


prevented his misfortunes from either turning his 
head, or burſting his heart. | 
Hr grew, however, ſoen aſtairied of indulging 
tds remedy ; and ſtarting up, he cried, Well then, 
Iwill give Mr Alkvorthy the only inſtance he re- 
gquires of my obedience Iwill go this moment 
but whither ? — why let fortune direct; ſince there. 
js no other who thinks it of any conſequence what 
_ © becomes of this wretehed perſon, it hall be a mat-- 
ter of equal indifference to myſelf. Shall 1 alone 
* regard what no other Hal have I not reaſon 
to think there is another ?—One wheſe value is 
above that of the whole world I may, I'muſt 
„imagine, my Sophia is not indifferent to what be- 
comes of me. Shall P then! leave this only friend! 
« —And ſuch a friend!? Shall I not ſtay with her? 
Where? how cad 1 ſtay with her? Have I any 
hopes of ever ſeeing her, thbugh the was as deſirous 
as myſelf; Without expoſing her to the wrath of 
« her father ? and to what purpoſe ? Can I think of 
« ſoliciting ſuch a ereature to 'tonfent to her own | 
d 2 ? Shall I indulge any paſſion of mine at ſuch « 
price ? —Shall I lurk about this country like a ö 
„le, with ſuch intentions No, I difdain, I de- < 
« teſt the thought. Farewell, my Sophia; farewell, 
41 molt lovely, moſt beloved. Here Pao Nope his ; 
mouth, and found a vent at his eyes. "FOE 
And now, having taken a teſolation to leave the 
country, he began to debate with Himſelf whither he 
ould go. The world, as Milton phraſes it, lay all 
keſove him ; aud Jones, no more than Alem, bug 
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any man to whom de miglit reſort for-comfart-or - 
alliſtauce. All His acquaintance were the acquaint- 
ance of Mr Allworthy ; and he had no reaſon to ex- 
pet any countenante from them, as that gentleman 
had withdrawn his favour from bim. Men of grear 
and pond chatacters Should indeed be very cautious 
how they diſcaid their devendents; for the conſe- 
guence to the anhappy faflerer 1 Ong ditcarded 
by-alt others an vo td 
Wuar 5 of life to — if or to what baſineſs - 
to apply himſelf, was a ſecond-confideration : aud. 
here the praſpect Was all a melancholy void. Exer, 
proteſſion, and every trade, required length of time, 
and what was worſe, money s or matters are ſo 
conſtituted, that Nothing out of nothing? is not; a. 
truer maxim in phyſics, than i in palities; and every ; 
man who is.greatly: . deſtitate-of money, is on that 
ac 3 entirely Sele een e of I 
x: M2507 Db F 74 

215 laſt the enen that iboſpitable, fiend. to the, 
wretched, opened her capacious arms | to..,reccive 
him; and he inftantly reſolyed to accept ber king: 
juvitation. To expreſs myſelf lets n 5 he. 
determined to go-to ſea. 

"Tas thought indeed no ones. fy epelted itſelf, 
than he eagerly.embraced. it; aud brine preſently. 
hired horſes, he ſet out for Eriſtol to put it in exe 
cntion. TS, * 1 0 

„But before e attend hin on this Phd PI we 
ſhall reſort a while to Mr Wettern” „ and, ſee what 
n c 10 che eee Wen 
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CT morning in which Mr. Janes 2 = 
Weſtern ſammoned Sophia into her apart- 
ment; and having firit ee tf her that The hat, 
obtained her liberty of her father, he roceeded to 
read her a long lecture on the ſubject 7 matrimony ; 
which the' treated not as a,romantic ſcheme of hap- 
pineb ariſing from love, as it, hath been deſcribed 
hy the Pats; nor did the mention any of thoſe pur- 
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es for which we are taught H divines to regard 
it as inftituted by ſacred authority; the conſidered 
it rather as a fund in which prudent yours depoſit 
their fortunes to the bett ad antage, in order. to re- 
ecive a larger juterelt for them than they! could hare 
clſewbere. ) 

Wurx Mrs Weltern had finiſhed, Sophia anſwer- 
ed, That ſhe was ver incapable ot arguing with a 
lady of her aunt's peser knowledge and expe- 
rience, eſpecially on a ſubject which ſhe had io very 
little confidered, as this of matrimony. - 
£ ARGUE with: me, child!“ replied the ether. a 5 
do not indeed expect it, I ſhould have feen the 
world to very little purpoſe truly, if Lam to argue 
with one of your years. I have taken this trouble, 
in order to infiruct yen. The ancient philoſo- 
phers, ſuch as Socrates, Alcihiades, and others, did 
not uſe to argue with their ſcholars. You are to 
conſider me, child, as Socrates, not aſking. your 
opinion, but only in forming you of mine,” From 
which latt words the reader may poſably i imagine, 
that this lady had read no more. as the philotophy 
of Socrates, than ſhe had of that of Alcibiades; and 
indeed we cannot refolve lis curioſity as to this point. 

* Mapan,” cries Sophia, Lhave never preſumed 
to controvert any ppinion.of yours; aud this fub+ 

* jeet, as I ſaid, ] have never yet thought of, and 

N never may. 

IN DE ED, Sophy, replied the aunt, o this diſñmu- 
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lation with me . very foolith, The French ſhall 


das ſoon ꝓerſuade me, that they take foreign towns 
in defence only of their own country, as you can 
impoſe on me tovtelieve you have never yet thouꝑl.t 
ſeriouſly of matrimony. Hoy can you, child, at- 
fect: to deny that you have conſidered of coutract- 
ing an alliance, when you fo well know 1 am ac» 
quainted with the party with whom you deſire to 
contract it? an alliance as unnatural and contrary 
Ito your inteteit, as a ſaparate league with the 


- 
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French would he to the intereſt of the Dutch! But, 


however, if you have not hitherto conficlered et 
this matter, I promife you it is now high time; 
for my brother is retolved immediatsly to con- 
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6 clude the-treaty with Mr Blifil; and indeed I am 
© a ſort of guarantee in the Ni and have pro- 
6 miſed your concurrence.“ 

© INDEED, Madam,“ cries Sophia, s this is the only 
6 | inſtance i in which I muſt diſobey both yourſelf and 
my father. For this is a match which requires 
very little conſideration in me to refule.” 


II I was not as great a philoſopher as Socrates 


© himſelf,” returned Mrs Weſtern, (you would over- 

© come my patience, What objection can you have 
to the young gentleman ?* _ 

+ Fc VERY ſolid objection in 1 nen, ſays 8S0o— 
phia.— I hate him.“ 

WIII you never learn the ＋ per uſe of words · 
anſwered the aunt, Indeed, child, you ſhould 
« conſult Bailey's Dictionary. It is impoſſible you 
0 ſhould hate a man from whom 3 have received 
« no injury. By hatred, there you mean no 
more than diſlike, which is no ſaflicient objection 
« againſt your marrying of him, I have known 
many couples, who have {entirely diſliked each 
other, lead very comfortable, genteel lives. Believe 
me, child, I know-thefe things better than you. 
* You will allow me, I think, tohave ſeen the world; 
in which I have not an acquaintance who would 
not rather be thought to diſlike her huſband, than 
to like him. The contrary is ſuch ont of faſhion 
romantic nonſenſe, that che _ neee of 
« 3t is ſhocking.“ 

IND PE D, Madam, ' r replied Soptila; 41 mall never 
marry a man I dillike. If 1 promiſe my father ne- 
ver to conſent to any marriage contrary to his in- 
« clinations, I think I may hope he will never force 
me into that ſtate contrary to my own.” 

© INCLINA TIONS Y criesthe aunt with ſome warmt], 
© Inclinations! I am aſtoniſhed at your aſſurance. A 

« yonng woman of your age, and unmarried, to talk 
of inclinations ?- But whatever your inclinations 
may be, my brother is refolved; nay, ſince you. 
© talk of inclinations, 1 ſhall adviſe him to halten 
the treaty. Inclinations !' 

Sorpurs then flung herſelf upon her Jn and 
tears began to trick f from her ſhining eyes. She 
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entreated her aunt © to have mercy upon her, and 


10 


* ©, not to reſent ſo cruelly her unwillingneis to make 


© herſelf miſerable; often urging, that the alone 
< was concerned, and that her happinels only was 
© at ſtake.” TY h TI 

As 2.bailiff,, when well authaxiſed by his writ, 
having poſſeſſed himſelf of the perſon of ſome un- 
happy debtor, views all his tears without concemn ; 
in vain the wretched captive attempts to raiſe com- 
paſſion; in vain the tender wife, bereft of her com- 
panion, the little pratthng boy, or frighted girl, 
are meutioned as inducements to reluctance. The 
noble Bumtrap, biind and deaf ro every circumſtance 


ot diſtrets, greatly ſoars above all the motives to. 


humanity, and into the hands of the gaoler retulve 3 
to deliver his miſerable prey: 4 | 
Nor leſs blind to the tears, or leſs deaf to every 
entreaty of Sophia, was the politic aunt, nor lets de- 
termined was the to deliver over the trembling mai 


into the arms of the gaoler Blifil, She anſwered 


with great impetuoſity, So far, Madam, from yonc 
© being concerned alone, your concern is the leaſt, 
or ſurely the leaft important. It is the honour of 
your family which is concerned in this alliance; 
you are only the inſtrument. Do you conceive; 
© miſtreſs, that an iutermarriage between kingdoms, 

as when a daughter of France is married into 
Spain, the princeſs herſelf is alone conſiderd in the 
match? No; it is a match between. two kingdoms; 
rather than between two perſons. The {ame hap- 
peus in great families, ſuch as ours. The alliance 
between the families is the principal matter. Lou 


your family than for your own perſon ;. and if the 
example of a princeſꝭ cannot infpire you with theſe 
noble thoughts, you cannot ſurely complain at 
© being uſed no worſe than all princeſſes are uſed.” 

© I nors, Madam,' cries Sophia, with a little ele- 
vation ot voice, | ſhall never do any thing to diſ- 
< honour my family ; but as for Mr Blifil, whatever 
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may be the conlequence, I am reſolved againtÞ . 


© him, and no force thall prevail in his favour.” 


* WESTERN, who had been within hearing during | 


9 


ought to have a greater regard for the honour of h 
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the greater part of the preceding dialogue, had now 
exhauſted all his patience; he therefore entered the 
room in a violent paflion, crying, Du me then 
© if thatunt ha'n, d—n me if ſhatunt, that's all— 
* that's all d—n me if (hatunt.” | 
Mas Weſtern had collected a ſufficient quantity of 
wrath for the uſe of Sophia; but ſhe now transfer- 
red. it all to the Squire. Brother,” ſaid ſhe, it is 
© altoniſhing that you will interfere in a matter 
which you had totally left to my negotiation. 
Regard to my family hath made me take upon 
myſelt to be the mediating power, in order to rec- 
tify thoſe miitakes in policy which you have com- 
mitted in your daughter's education. For, bro- 
ther, it is you; it is your prepoſterous conduct 
which hath eradicated all the ſeeds that I had for- 
merly ſown in her tender mind.—It is you yourſelf 
who have taught her diſobedience.'—— Blood! 
ries the Squire, foaming at the month, © you are 
enough to conquer the patience of the devil! Have 
I ever taught my daughter diſobedience ?—Here 
the ſtands; ſpeak honeſtly, girl, did ever I bid you 
be diſobedient to me? Have not I done every thing 
to humour and to gratify you, and to make you 
obedient to me? And very obedient to me ſhe was 
when a little child, before you took her in hand, 
and ſpoiled her, by filling her head with a pack of 
court notions, Why—why—why,—did J not 
. overhcar you telling her, ſhe muſt behave like a 
princets? Yon have made a Whig of the girl; and 
how ſhould her father, or any body elſe, expect 
any obedience from her?“ © Brother,* anſwered 
Ms Weſtern, with an air of great diſdain, © I can- 
not expreſs the contempt I have for your politics 
of all kinds; but will appeal likeviſt to the young 
lady herſelf, whether I have ever taught her any 
principles of diſobedience. On the contrary, niece, 
have I not endeavoured to inſpire you with a true 
idea of the ſeveral relations in which a human 
creature ſtands in ſociety ? Have I not taken iufi- 
nite pains to ſhew you, that the law of Nature hath 
enjoined a duty on children to their parents? Have 
I not told you what Plato ſays on that ſubject?— 
a ſubject on which you was ſo notorioully igno- 
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5 rant when you came firſt under my care, that I 
© verily believe you did not know the relation be- 
© tween a daughter and a father.“ **Tis a lie, an- 
ſwered Weſtern. © The girl is no ſuch a fool as to 
live to eleven years old without knowing ſhe was 
© her father's relation. O more than Gothic igno- 
© rance!” anſwered the lady. And as for your 
© manners, brother, I muft tell yon, they deſerve a 
© cane.” Why then you may gi'it me, if you think 
you are able, cries the Squire: © nay, I ſuppoſe 
« your niece there will be ready enough to help you.” 
© Brother,” ſaid Mrs Weſtern, © though I deſpiſe you 
beyond expreſſion, yet I ſhall endure your infolence 
no longer; ſo I deſire my coach may be got read 
immediately, for I am reſolved to leave your houſe 
this very morning.” And a good riddance too, 
anſwered he; I can bear your inſolence no longer, 
© an you come to that, Blood! it is almoſt enongh 
of itſelf to make my daughter undervalue my 
« ſenſe, when ſhe hears you tell me every minute 
« yon deſpiſe me.“ It is impoſſible, it is impoſlible,” 
cries the aunt; © no one can undervalue ſucli a boor.* 
© Boar? anſwered the Squire, © I am no boar; no, 
* nor a{s; no, nor rat neither, Madam. Remember 
© that—l am no rat. I am a true Engliſhman, and 
not of your Hannover breed, that have ate up the 
© nation.“ Thou art one of thoſe wife men, cries 
ſhe, © whoſe nonſenſical principles have undone the 
© nation; by weakening the hands of our govern- 
ment at home, and by diſcouraging our friends, 
and by be our enemies abroad.“ Ho, 
© are you come back to your politics? crĩes the Squire, 
© as for thoſe, I deſpiſe them as much as I do a f—:.* 


Which laſt word he accompanied and graced wit}: 


the very action, which, of all others, was the moſt 
proper to it. And whether it was this word, or the 
contempt expreſs'd for her politics, which moſt at- 
fected Mrs Weſtern, Iwill not determine, but ſhe flew 
into the moſt violent rape, uttered phraſes improper 
to be hefe related, and inſtantly burſt out of the 
houſe. Nor did her brother or lier niece think proper 
either to ftop or to follow her: for the one was ſo 
much poſſeſſed by concern, and the other by anger, 
that they were rendered almoſt motionleſs, 
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: THE Squire, however, ſent after his ſiſter the ſame 
holla which attends the departure of a hare, when 
ſne is firſt ſtarted bet ore the hounds. He wavindeed 
a great maſter of this kind of vociteration, and had 
a holla proper for moſt occaſions in life. 

Wounk who, like Mrs Weſtern, know tle world, 
and have applied themſelres to philoſophy aud po- 
litics, would have immediately availed themſelves of 
the preſent diſpoſition of Mr Weſtern's mind, by 
throwing in a few artful compliments to his under- 
ftanding, at the expence of his abſent adverſary ; but 
poor Sophia was all implicity : by which word we 
do not intend to infinuate tothe reader that ſhe was 
filly, which is generally underſtood as a ſynonymous 
term with ſimple; for the was indeed a molt ſenſible 
girl, and her- underſtanding was of the firſt rate: 
but ſhe wanted all that ufeful art which females 


convert to ſo many good purpoſes in life, and which, 


as it rather ariſes from the heart than from the head, 


is often the property of the ſillieſt of women. 


HA Ar. I. 
A picture of a country gentleman, taken from the liſe. 
R Weſtern having fintſhed his holla, and taken 


a little breath, began to lameut, in very pa- 
thetic terms, the unfortunate condition of men, Who 
care,“ ſays he, always whipt in by the humours of 
ſome d—n'd b— or other, I think 1 was hard run 
enough by your mother for one man; but (after 
giving her a dodge) here's another b follows me 
upon the foil; but curſe my jacket if Iwill be run 
down in this manner by any o'um.,” | 

Sop hl never had a ſiugle diſpate with her father 
till this unlucky affair of Blig], on any account, ex- 
cept in defence of her mother, whom ſhe had loved 
molt tenderly, though ſhe loſt her in the eleventh 


+ year of her age. The Squire, to whom that poor 


woman had been a faithful upper ſervant all the 
time of their marriage, had returned that behaviour, 
by making what the world. calls a good huſband. 
He very {1dom ſwore at her, (perhaps not above 


once a week), and never beat her: fic had not the 
Vo L. II. a B | ; 
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Jeaſt occaſion for jealouſy, and was perfect miſtreſs 
of her time; for ſhe was never interrupted by her 
huſband, who was engaged all-the morning in his 
field exerciſes, and all the evening with * 


panions. She ſcarce, indeed, ever ſaw him but at 


meals, where ſhe had the pleaſure of carving; thoſe 
diſhes which ſhe had before attended in the dreſſing. 
From theſe meals the retired about ſive minutes after 
the other ſervants, having only ſtayed to drink the 
king over the water. Such were, it ſeems, Mr We— 
ſtern's orders; for it was a maxim with him, that 
women ſhould come in with the firſt diſh, and go out 
after the firſt plats. Obedience to thele orders was 
perhaps no diificult taik ; for the converſation (if it 
may be ſo called) was ſeldom ſucli as could entertain 


a lady. It conſiſted cluefly of hallooing, inging, 


zelations of ſporting adventures, b—d—y, and abuſe 


of women, and of the government, 
Tusk, however, were the only ſeaſons when Mr 


Weſtern firw his wife; tor when lie repaired to ker 
bed he was generally to drank that he could not ſee, 
and in the {porting ſeaſon he always role from her 


before it was light. Thus was ſhe perfect militre{s.of 
her time, and had betides a coach and four uiuall 

at her command; tho unhappily, indeed, the bad 
nels of the neighbourhood, aud of tice roads, made 
this of little ute; for none who had {et much value 
on their netks would have pafled throumh the one, 
or who had {et any value en their hours, would hare 
viſited the other; Now, to deal honclly with the 
reader, ſhe did not make all the return expected to 
tb much indulgence: tor the had been married a- 
gainſt her will, by « fond father, the match havin 
been rather advantageous on her fide; for tlie Squire's 
eflate was upwards of 3000 l. a year, and her fortune 
no more than a bare 8000 1, Hence, perhaps, ſlie had 
contracted a little glooiminets of temper; tor ſhe was 
rather a good ſervant than a good wile; nor had 
the always the gratitude to return the extraordinary 
degree of roaring muth with which the Squire re- 
ccived her, even wich a goci-humoured f{inile. She 
would, moreover, {ometiines interfere with matters 
lunch did not concern her, as the violet drinking 
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of her huſband, which, in the gentleſt terms, ſhe 


would take ſome of the few opportunities he- gave 
her of remonſtrating againſt. And once in her lite 
ſhe very earneſtly entreated him to carry her for two 
months to London, which he peremptorily denied; 
nay, was angry with his wife for the reque{t ever 
alter, being weil aftured that all the huibands in 
London are cuckolds. 

For this laſt, and many other goo] reaſons, We- 
ſtern at length heartily hated his wife; and as he 
never concealed this hatred before her death, fo he 
never forgot it afterwards ; but - hen any thing in 
the leait toured him, as a bad ſcenting day, or a di- 
{temper among his hound, c> any other {ach mit- 
fortane, he conſtantly vented his ſpleen by invec- 
tives againſt the deceaſed, ſaying, — If my wife 
* was alive now, ſhe would be glad of tins,” 

Tuksk invectives he was eipecially deſirous of 
throwing fort! before Sophia: for as he loved-her 
more thau he did any other, ſo he was really jealous 
that the had loved er mother better than him. Aud 
this jealouſy Sophia ſeldom failed of heiglitening 
an theſe accalions ; for he was not contented wit! 
violating hey cars with the abuſe of ter mother, but 
endeavoured to force au explicit approbation of alt 


ti abuſe; with which deſire he never could prevail 


upon her by any promiſe or threats to comply. 
Hencs fore of my readers will, perhaps, wonder 
that the Squire had not hated Sophia as mach-as 
he had hated her mother; bur I maſt inform them 
that hatred is not the ede:'T of love, even through 
the medium o jealcuſ. le is, indeed, very poſſible 


for jealous perſons to kli the objects of their jea: 


Handy, but no to hate them, Which ſentiment. be- 


in; a pretty hard worie}, end bearing ſomething of 


the air of a parigox, We {hail leave the reader tò 


chew the cud upon it to the end of the chapter, 


1 
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The genereus blehavicar of Sophia toward, Ber aunt. 


02414 kept ſnlence during the foregoing ſpeech: 
'D 


- of aer tather, nor did {he once anſwer otherwiſe 
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than with a figh; but as he underſtood none of the 
language, or, as he called it, lingo, of. the eyes, ſo 
he was not ſatisfied without ſome further approba- 


tion of his ſentiments, which he now demanded of 


his daughter; telling her, in the uſual way, He ex- 
pected the was ready to take the part of every body 
againſt him, as ſhe had always done that of the 
b her mother. Sophia remaining {till Gleut, he 
cried out, What, art dumb? why dott unt ſpeak ? 
Was not thy mother a J- d b to mer ans 
< {yer me that. What! I ſuppoſe you deſpiſe your 
father too, and :lon't think him good enongh to 
« ipeak to?! | 

Fox Heaven's ſ(-*e, Sir, anſwered Sophia, * ds 
not give ſo cruel a turn to my ſilence. J am fure 
« I would ſooner die thau be guilty of any diſre- 
s ſpect towards yon; bnt how can I venture to ſpeak; 
< when every word muſt either offend my dear papa, 
or convict me of the blackeſt inpratitude as well 
« 
« 
A 


as impiety to the memory of the belt of mothers ; 
for ſuch, I am certain, my mamma was always to 
me! 

Ax p your aunt, I ſuppoſe, is the beſt of ſiſters 


to allow that ſhe is a b 
upon that, LI think.” 
* INDEED, Sir, fays Sophia, ©I have great obliga - 
tions to my aunt.. She hath been a ſecond mother 
to me.“ | | 

© AND a ſecond wife to me too,“ returned We- 
ſtern; © ſo you will take her part too! Yon won't 
« confeſs that ihe hath acted the part of the vileſt 
«* lifter in the world?“ X 

< Upon my word, Sir,” cries Sophia, I mult belie 
© my heart wickedly if I did, I know my aunt and 
you differ very much in your way of thinking; 
but I have heard her a thoutand times expreſs the 
greateſt affection for you; and, I am convinced, 
* to far from her being the worſt ſitter in the world, 
© there are very ftw who love a brother better.” 

Tu Engliſh of all which is,“ anfwered the 
Squire, © that I am in the wrong. Ay, certainly; 
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? I may fairly inſiſt 


ay, to be ſure, the woman is in the right, aud tha 


man in the wrong always,” 


too! replied the Squire. © Will you be ſo kind as 
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„ PaR DON me; Sir, cries Sophia, I do not ſay fo.” 
© What don't you ſay!“ -anſwered the father; 
you have the impudence to fay ſhe's in the right; 5 
goth it not follow then, of conrle, that Tam iu the 
« wrong ? and, perhaps, I am in tlie wrong to ſuffer 
ſuch a Prefbyteri ian Hannoverian b to come in- 
to my houſe. She mo dite me of a plot for any 
thing I know, and give m eſtate to the govern - 
ment.” 
© So far, Sir, from injming vou or your eſtate,” 
ſays Sophia, if my aunt hed died yeſterday, I ave 
© convir.ced ſhe would have left you her whole for- 
tune.“ 

Wurrurt Sophia intended it or no, f an not. 
preſume to aflert; but, ceitaiu it is, thele laſt words 
penetrated very deep into the ears of her father, 
and produced a much more ſenfible effect than alb 
fe bad tail before. He received the ſonnd with 
much the fame action as a man receives a bullet in 
his head. He flarted, ftaggered, and grew pale. 
After which he remained fflent above a minute, 
and then began' in the tollowing heſtt: ating manner : 


Aa a . 


© Yeiterday! ſhe would have left me her eſteate ve 
ſterttas! would ine? Whv yeſterday, of all the 


ne will leave it to ſomebody elle, and, perhaps - 

out of the watwily. My aunt, Sir,” cnes' Sophia, 
h:th very vic nt 1700 Tons, bod 1 en. wy anſwer what 
© the may do nnder their infnence.“ ' 
ev can't! returned the farh 16 and Pray * 
hath been the occation of putting her into thots 
violent pathons ? ny, who hath adtitalty put her 
into them! was net. you 2nd ike hard at it before 
I came into the room? hefidets, was not all our 
quarrel abont you? 1 hare not quarrelled wit lt 
ner this many years bat upon vor account; and 
now e yon wonld throv the whole blame „pon ES 
as thotl troule be the eecation of her leaving tie 

eſteate out o' the vane, Jrould have expected 
no better indeed; this is like the return you make 
to all the reſt of my ſondneſs.“ 


4 
eiltes in che Wear? | ſuppoſe. i the dies to-morrow: 
c 
4 
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-L BESFECH you then,“ cries Sophia, upon my 


kues 1 belecch ua you, Ir I have been the u happy 
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occaſion of this difſerence, that you will endeavour 
to make it up with my aunt, and not ſuffer her to 
*. ave your houſe in this violent rage of anger: 
© {ME is a very good · natured woman, and a few civil 
words will ſatisfy her. Let me intreat you, Sir.” 
8o I muſt go and aſk pardon for your fault, muſt 
FL — 7 Weſtern. Yen have Joſt the hare, 
and I mult draw every way to find her again? In- 
* deed, if I was certain Here he ſtopt, and Sophia 
throwing in more intreaties, at length prevailed up- 
on him; ſo that after venting two or three bitter 
Hreaftical expreſſions againſt his daughter; he de- 
parted as faſt as he could, to recover his ſiſter be- 
tore her equipage could be gotten ready. 
Sopulx then returned to her chamber of mourn- 
ing, where ſhe indulged herſelf (if the phraſe may 


be allowed me), in all the luxury of tender grief. 


She read over more than once the letter which ſhe 
had received from jones; her muff too was uſed on 
this occaſion ; and the bathed both theſe, as well as 
herſelf, with her tears. In this ſituation, the friend- 
17 Mrs Honour exerted her utmoſt abilities to com- 
fort her afflicted miſtreſs; ſhe ran over the names 
wtf many young gentlemen; and, having greatly 
commended their parts and perſons, aſſured Sophia 
that ſhe might take her choice of any. Thete me- 
thods muſt have certainly been uſed with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs in diforders of the like kind, or ſo fkiltvl a 
practitioner as Mrs Honour would never have ven- 
_ tured to apply them: nay, I have heard that the col- 
lege of chambermaids hold them to be as ſovereign 
remedies as any in the temale diſpenſary. But whe- 


ther it was that Sophia's diſeaſe differed inwardly. 
from thoſe cates with which it agreed in external 


{ymptoms, I will not aſſert; but, in fact, the good 
waiting-woman did more harm than good, and at 
laſt ſo incenſed her miſtreſs, (which was no eat} 
matter), that, with an angry voice, ſhe diſmiſſed 
her from her preicnce, : 
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Containing great variety of” matter. mT 


u Squire overtook his ſiſter juſt as ſhie was 
ſtepping into the coach, and, partly hy forte, 
and partly by ſolicitations, prevailed upon her to 
order her horſes back into their quarters. He ſuc- 
ceeded in this attempt without much difficulty; for 
the lady was, as we have already hinted, of a moſt 
placable diſpoſition, and greatly loved her brother, 
tho? the deſpiſed his parts, or rather his little know- 
ledge of the world, Tb ; Lea 
Pook Sophia, who had firſt ſet on foot this recon- 
citation, was now. made the facritice to it, They 
both concurred in their cenſures on her conduct, 
Jointly declared war againſt her, and directly pro- 
ceeded to counſel, how to carry it on in the moſt 
vigorous manner. For this purpoſe, Mrs Weſtern 
propoled not only an immediate concluſion of the 
treaty with Allworthy, but as immediately to carry 
it into execution; ſaying, That there was no other 
way to ſacceed with her niece but by violent me- 
thods, which ſhe was convinced Sophia had not ſuf- 
ficient reſolution to refit, * Ry violent,” fays ſhe, 
© I mean rather haſty meaſures; for as to confine 
ment or abſolute force, no ſuch things mult or can 
© be attempted. Our plan muſt be concerted for a 
« ſurpriſe, and not for a ſtorm,” 5 80 
TuakEsk matters were reſolved on, when Mr Blifil 
came to pay a viſit to his miſtreſs. The Squire no 
ſooner heard of his arrival, than he ſtept aſicde, hy his 
lifter's advice, to give his daughter orders for the 
proper reception of her lover; which, he did, with 
the mott bitter execrations. and denunciations df 
judgment on her refuſal. W Ai 
Tae impetuolity of the Squire bore down all be- 
fore him; and Sophia, as her aunt very wiſely fore- 
ſaw, was not able to reſiſt him. She agreed, there- 
fore, to ſee Blifil, though ſhe had ſcarce ſpirits or 
ftrength ſufficient to utter her aflent, Indeed, to 
give a peremptory denial to a father whom ſhe ſo 
tenderly loved, was no eaſy taſk, Had this circums 


* 


tance been out of the cafe, much leſs reſolution 
than what ſhe was really miſtreſs of, would, per- 
haps, have ſerved her; but it is no nnuſual thing to 
aſcribe thoſe actions entirely to fear, which are in 
a great meaſure produced by love. 

Is purtnance, therefore, of her father's peremp- 
tory command, Soplia now admitted Mr BlfiF's viſit. 
Scenes like this, when painted at large, afford, as 
we have obſerved, very little entertainment to the 
reader. Here, therefore, we ſhall ſtrictly adhere to a 
rule of Horace; by which writers are directed to pais 
over all thofe matters which they delpair of placing 
in a ſhining light. A rule, we conceive, of excel- 
tent nſe as well to tlie hiſtorian as to the pott; and 


which, if followed, muſt, at leaſt, have this good 
eteK, that many a great evil (for to all great books 


| 5 
are called) would thus be reduced to a fall one. 


Ir & pottthle the great art uſed by Bliftl at this 
interview, would have prevaiied en Sophia to have 
mace another man in his circumſtances her conti- 
dent, and to have revealed the whale geit of her 
heart to him; but ihe had cortratied ſo ul an opi- 
nion of this young gentleman, that the was reiblved 
to place no confidence in him: for fimplicity, when 


{et on its guard, is often a match for cunning, Her 


behaviour to him, therefore, was entirely forceq, 
and indeed ſuch as is generally preſeribed to virgins. 
upon the fend formal vitit. irem one who is ap- 
pointed for their huſpand. : 

Bur though BIG declared himſelf to the Squire 
perfectly ſatisfied with his reception; yet that gen- 
tleman, who in company with his fiter had over- 
heard all, was not ſo well pleaſcd. He reſolved, in 
parizance of the advice ol' the junge lads, to puth 
matters as forward as pee; and addrefing him- 
ſelt to his intended ſon- in-· law in the hunting phrate, 
he cried; after a loud holla, Follow her, boy, follow 
© her; run in, run in, that's it, honeys. Dead, 

dend, dead. — Never be baſiful, nor ſtand ſhall J, 
thall I? —Allworthy and I can ſiniſh all matters 
between us this atternoon, and let us ha' the wed- 
ding to- morrow .. | 


BrIr IL having conveyed the utmoſt fati:fackion 
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into his countenance, anſwered, * As there is nothin 
Sir, in this world, which I fo eagerly deſire as an 
© alliance with your family, except my union with 
© the moſt amtable and deſerving Sophia, you may 
© eaſily imagine how impatient IL muſt be to ſee my- 
« (ſelt in poſſeſſion of my two higheſt withes, If I. 
© have not therefore importuned you on this head, 
you will impute it only to my: fear of offending 
the lady by endeavouring to harry on ſ>-bleiled 
an event, faſter than a ſtriét compliance with all. 
the rules of decency. and decorum will permit, 
But if by your intereſt, Sir, ſhe might be induced 
to diſpenſe with any formalities'— 0 
© FoRMALITLES! with a pox!' anſwered the Squire, 
Pooh, all ſtuff and nonſenſe. Itell tlice, ſhe ſhalt 
ha' thee to-morrow ;. you will know the world bet- 
ter hereafter, when you come to my age. Women 
never gi' their conſent, man, if they can help it; 
tis not. the faſhion.. IF I had ſtaid for her mo- 
© ther's conſent, I might have been a batchelor to 
* this day. —— Fo her, to her, co to her, that's it, 
© you jolly Jag. TI tell thee ſhat ha' her to-morrow 
* morning.” 5.2 $5 | 

BITIL ſuffered himfelf to be overpowered by the 
forcible rhetoric of the Squire; and it being agreed 
that Weſtern ſhould cloſe with AUworthy that very 
afternoon, the lover departed home, having firſt 
earneſtly begged that no violence might be offered 
to the lady by this haſte, in the ſame manner as a 
Popiſh inquiſitor begs the lay-power to do no vio- 
lence to the heretic delivered over to it, and againſt. 
whom the church hath paſled ſentence. 

Arp to ſay the truth, Blifil had paſſed ſentence 
againſt Sophia: for however pleaſed he had declared 
himſelf to Weitern with his reception, he was by 
no means ſatisfied, unleſs it was that he was convin- 
ced of the hatred and ſcorn of his miſtreſs ; and this 
had produced no leſs reciprocal hatred and ſcorn in 
him. It may, perhaps, be aſked, Why then did he 
not put an immediate end to all further courtthip ? 
I anſwer, for that very reaſon, as well as for ſeveral 
others equally good, Which we {tall now proceed to 
open. to the reader., 
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Teroucny Mr Blifil was not of the complection of | 
Jones, nor ready to eat every woman he ſaw ; yet he 
was far from being deſtitute of that appetite winch 
is ſaid to be the common property of all animals, 
With this, he had likewiſe that diſtinguiſhing taſte 
which ſerves to direct men in their choice of the 
object, or food of their ſeveral appctites; and this 
taught him to conlider Sophia as a molt delicious 
morſel, indeed to regard her with the ſame deſires 
which an ortolan inſpires into the foul of an Epicure, 
Now the agonies which aflected the mind of Sophia 
rather augmented than impaired her beauty ; for 
her tears added brightneſs to her eyes, and her 
breaſts roſe higher with her fighs. Indeed no one 
hath ſeen beauty in its higheſt luſtre, who hath ne- 
ver {een it in diſtreſs. Blifil, therefore, looked on this 
human oitolan with greater defire than when he 
viewed her laſt; nor was his deſire at all leſſened by 
the averſon which he diſcovered iu her to. himſelf. 
On the contrary, this ſerved rather to heighten the 
pleaſure he propoſed in rifliug her charms, as it 
added triumph to luſt; nay, he had ſome further 
views, from obtaining the abſolute poſſeſſion of her 
perſon, which we deteit too much even to mention; 
and revenge itſelf was not without its ſhare in the 
gratifications which he promiſed himſelf. The ri- 
valling poor Jones, and ſupplanting him in her af- 


ſections, added another ſpur to his purſuit, and pro- 


miſed another additional rapture to his enjoyment. 

BESIDES all theſe views, which to ſome ſcrupulons 
proven may ſeem to favour too much of malevo- 
ence, he had one proſpect which few readers will 
regard with any great abhorrence. And this was 
the eſtate of Mr Weſtern, which was all to be ſettled 


on his daughter and her iflue ; for ſo extravagant: 


was the afiection of that fond parent, that provided 


his child would but conſent to be miſerable with 
the huſband he choſe, he cared not at what price 
Be purchaſed him. 8 

Yor theſe reaſons Mr Blifil was fo deſirous of the 
match, that he intended to deceive Sophia, by pre- 
tending love to her; and to deceive her father and 
his own uncle, by pretending he was beloved by her: 
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in doing this, he availed himſelf of the piety of 
Thwackum, who held, that if the end propoſed was 
religious (as ſarely matrimony is), it mattered not 
how wicked were the means; as, to other occaſions 
he uſed to apply the philoſophy of Square, which 
taught, that the end was immaterial, fo that the 
means were fair and conſiſtent with moral rectitude. 
To ſay truth, there were few occurrences in life on 
which he could not draw advaniage from the pre- 
cepts of one or other of thoſe great maſters, 

LITTLE deceit was indeed neceſlary to be practi. 
ſed on Mr Weſtern, who thought the inclinations 
of his danghter of as littze conſequence as Blifil him- 
ſelf conceived them to be; but as the {ſentiments of 
Mr Allworthy were of a very diflerent kind, fo it 
was abſolutely necellary to impoſe on him. Ian this, 
however, Blifil was ſo well aflitted by Weſtern, that 
he ſucceeded without difficulty : tor as Mr Allworthy 
had been aflured by her ſather that Sophia had a 
proper aflection for Blifil, and that all which he had 
ſuſpected concerning Jones was entirely falſe, Blifil 
had nothing more to do than to confrm theie aller. 
tions; which he did with ſuch equivocations, that 
ke preſerved a ſalvo tor his conſcience, and had the 
fatisfaction of corveying a lie to his uncle, without 
the guilt of telling one. When he was examined 
mocking the inclinations of Sophia by Allworthy, 
who ſaid, He would, on no account, be acccilary to 
forcing, a young lady into a marriage contrary to 
her own will, he anſwered, That the real ſentiments 
of young ladies were very difſicult to be underſtood; 
that her behaviour to him was full as forward as le 
wiſhed it; and that if he could believe her father, 
the had all the aflection for him which any lover 
could deſire. As for Joncs,” faid he, © whom I am 
© loath to call villain, though his behaviour to you, 
© Sir, [ufliciently juſtifies the appellation, his own 
* vanity, or perhaps ſome wicked views, might 
© make him boatt of a falicheood ; for if there had 
© been any reality in Mis Wettern's love to him, 
© the preatacis of her fortune would never have fuf- 
< fered him to deſert her, as you. 1: well informed 
< ke hath, Lally, Str, I promiſe you I would not 
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< myſelf, for any conſideration, no, not for the whole 


world, conſent to marry this young lady, if I was 


not perſuaded-ſhe had all the paſſion for me which 
© I defire the ſhould have.” | 

Tuls excellent method of conveying a falſehood 
with the heart only, without making the tongue 
guilty of an untruth, by the means of equivocation 
and impoſture, hath quieted the conſcience of many 
a notable deceiver: and yet when we confider that 
it is Omniſcience on which theſe endeavour to im- 
Poſe, it may poflibly ſeem capable of affording only 
a very ſuperficial comfort; and that this artful and 
refined diſtinction between communicating a lie, 
and telling one, is hardly worth the pains it colts 
them. | 15 | 

ALLWORTHY was pretty well ſatisfied with what 
Mr Weſtern and Mr Blifil told him; and the treaty 
was now, at the end of two days, concluded. No- 
thing then remained previous to the office of the 
prieſt, but the office of the lawyers, which threaten- 
ed to take up ſo much time, that Weſtern offered 
to bind himſelf by all manner of covenants, rather 
than defer the- happineſs of the young couple. In- 
deed he was ſo very earneſt and prefling, that an 


indifferent perſon might have concluded he was 


more a principal in this match than he really was: 
but this eaperneſs was natural to him on all occa- 
ſions; and he conducted every ſcheine he undertook 
in ſuch a manner, as if the tucceſs of that alone 
was ſufficient to conſtitute the whole happineſs of 
his life. 3-704 

Tur joint importunities of both father and ſon- 
in-law would probably have prevailed on Mr All- 
worthy, who brooked but ill any delay of giving 


happineſs toothers, had not Sophia herſelf prevent- 


ed it, and taken meaſures to put a final end to the 
whole treaty, and to rob both church and law of 


thoſt taxes which theſe wife bodies bave thought 


proper to receive from the propagation of 'the ha- 
man ſpecies in a lawful manner, 
next chapter. 


Of which in the 
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range reſolution of Sophia, and a more ſtrange ra- 


tagem of M Honour. 


HOUGH Mrs Honour was principally attacl;- 
ed to her own intereſt, ſhe was not without 


* ſome little attachment to Sophia. To ſay truth, it 
| was very diflicult for any one to know that young 


lady without loving her. She no ſooner, therefore, 


= heard a piece of news which ſhe imagined to be of 
 oreat importance to her miſtreſs, than, quite forget- 


ting the anger which the had conceived two days 
before, at her unpleaſant diſmiſſion from Sophia's 
preſence, ſhe ran haſtily to iuform her of the news. 


Tax beginning of her diſcourſe was as abrupt as 


her entrance into the room. © O dear Ma'am,” ſays 
the, © what doth your La'ſhip think ? To be ture I 


0 
0 
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am frightened out of my wits; and yet I thought 
it my duty to tell your La'ſhip, though perbaps it 
may make you angry, for we ſervants don't al- 
ways know what will make our ladies angry; for 
to be ſure every thing is always laid to the charge 
of a ſervant. When our ladies are out of humour, 
to be ſure we mult be ſcolded ; and to be ſure I 
ſnould not wonder if your La'thip ſhould be out of 
humour; nay, it muſt ſurpriſe you certainly, ay, 


and ſhock you too, —“ Good Honour! let me know 


it without any longer preface, ſays Sophia ; © there 
are few things, I promite you, which will turpriſe, 
and tewer which will ſhock me.“ Dear Madam, 


anſwered Honour, to be fure, I overheard my ma- 


Her talking to Parſon Snpple about getting a li- 
cence this very afternoon; and to be fure ] heard 
mim ay your La'thip ſhould be married to-morrow 


morning.“ Sophia turned pale at theſe words, and 


repeated/gagerly, To- moro morning !{——t Yes, 
©/Ma'am,* replied the troſty waiting woman, I will 


4 


take my oath I heard my matter ſay ſo.“ © Honour,” 


3 


ſays Sopliid, you have both ſurpriſed and ſhocked 


4 
« 


me to ſuch a deprce, that I have fcarce any breath 
or ſpirits left. What is to be done in my dread- 


ful fitnation ?* ©] with 1 was able to adviſe your 
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© La'ſhip,” ſays ſhe, © Do adviſe me,' cries Sophia; 

pray, dear Honour, adviſe me, Think what you 

© would attempt if it was your own caſe.” © Indeed, 

Ma'am,' cries Honour, I wiſh your La'ſhip and 1 
could change ſituations : that is, I mean, without 

-< hurting your La'ſhip ; for to be ſure I don't with i” 
© you ſo bad as to be a ſervant ; but becauſe that if 

* ſo be it was my caſe, I ſhould find no manner of 

« difficulty in it; for in my poor opinion, young 
Squire Blifil is a charming, ſweet, handſeme man.“ 
7 Don't mention ſuch ſtuff,” cries Sophia. Such 

« ſtuft,* repeated Honour, why there.—Well, to 

© be ſure what's one man's meat is another man's 

« poiſon, and the ſame is altogether as true of wo- 
men.“ Honour, ſays Sophia, rather than ſub- 

mit to be the wife of that contemptible wretch, I 

would plunge a dagger into my heart.“ O lud, 

Ma'am,” ee the other, I am ſure you frigh- |? « 
ten me out of my wits now. Let me beſeech your 
La'thip not to ſuffer ſuch wicked thoughts to come bot 0 
into your head. O lud, to be ſure I tremble every 
inch of me. Dear Ma'am, conſider, that to be de 
nied Chriſtian burial, and to have your corpſe bu- | 8o «& 
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ried in the highway, and a ſtake drove thro' you, 
as Farmer Halfpenny was ſerved at Ox-croſs; and, 
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to be ſure, his ghoſt has walked there ever ſince; 
for ſeveral people have ſcen him. To be ſure, it 
can be nothing but the devil which can put ſuch |. 
wicked thou Its into the head of any body; for |. 
certainly it is lest wicked to hurt all the world than 
one's own dear ſelf, and fo I have heard ſaid by |. 
more perſons than one. If your La'ſhip hath ſuch | 
a violent averſion, and hates the young gentleman Þ|. 
ſo very bad, that you can't bear to think of going 
into bed to him; for to be ſure there may be ſuch F 
antiphathies in nature, and one had lieverer touch 

a toad than the fleſh of ſome people, 1 

Sopnla had been too much wrapt in contempla- 

tion to pay any great attention to the foregoing 

| excellent diſcourſe of her maid; interrupting her, 

' therefore, without making any anſwer to it, ſhe ſaid, 

| Honour, I am come to a reſolution. I am determi- 

ned to leave my father's houſe this very night; and 
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if you have the friendſhip for me which yon have 
often profeſſed, you will keep me company.” That 
will, Ma'am, to the world's end,“ aniwered Ho- 
nour ; © but I beg your La'thiz to conſider the con- 
* ſequenee, before you undertake any raſh action. 
© Where can your La'ſhip poſſibly po?” There is, 
replied Sophia, * a lady of quality in London, a rc- 
lation of mine, who ſpent ſeveral months with my 
* aunt in the country; during all which time ſhe 
treated me with great kindneſs, and exprefled ſo 
much pleaſure in my company, that ſhe earneſtly 
© defired my aunt to ſuffer me to go with her to 
© London. As ſhe is a woman of very great note, I 
* thall eaſily find her out, and I make no doubt of : 
being very well and kindly received by her.” © 1 | 
« would not have your La'ſhip too confident of that,” 
cries Honour; * for the firſt lady I lived with uſeq” 
© © to invite people very earneſily to her houſe; but it 
t the heard afterwards they were coming, ſhe uſed 
Y « to pet out of the way. Beſides, though this lady 
would be very glad to ſce your La'ſhip, as to be 
« ſure any body would be glad to ſee your La'ſhip; 
© yet when ſhe hears your La'thip is run away from 
my maſter” © You are miſtaken, Honour,“ ſays 
| Sophia, * the looks upon the authority of a father 
in a much lower light than 1 do; for ſhe preſſed 
me violently to go to London with her, and when 
I refuled to go without my father's conſent, the 
laughed me to ſcorn, called me filly country girl, 
and ſaid I ſhould make a pure loving wife, tince | 
I could be fo dutiful a daughter. So 1 have no | 
doubt but ſhe will both receive me, and protect me 
roo, till my father, finding me out of his power, 
can be brought to ſome reaſon.” X | 
Wir, but Ma'am,* anſwered Honour, © how | 
doth yonr La'thip think of making your eſcape ? 
Where will you get any horſes or conveyance? For : | 
as for your own horſe, as all the ſervants know a | 
little how matters ſtand between my maſter and 
your La'thip, Robin will be hanged before he will 
ſuffer it to go out of the ſtable without my maſter's” 
"expreſs orders.“ I intend to eſcape,” faid Sophia, 
by walking out of the doors when they are open. 
C. 2. | 
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* I hank Heaven my legs are very able to carry me, 
They have ſupported me many a long evening, 
« aftcr a fiddle, with no very agreeable partner; 
and ſurely they will aſſiſt me in running from {& 
deteſtable a partner tor life.“ O Heaven, Ma'am, 
« doth your Ladythip know what you are ſaying ?” 
cries Honour, © would you think of walking about 
* the country by night and alone!“ © Not alone,” 
anſwered the lady, ou have promiſed to bear me 
company.“ Les to be ſare,' cries Honour, I will 
follow your La'thip through the world; but your 
La'ſhip had almoit as good be alone; for I thall 
not be able to defend you, if any robbers, or other 
villains, ſhould meet with you. Nay, I ſhould 
be in as horrible a fright as your La'ſhip; for to 
be certain, they would ravyh us both. Beſides, 
Ma'am, conſider bow cold the nights are now; we 
tall be frozen to death.“ A good briſk pace,” 
anſwered Sophia, „will preſerve us from the cold; 
* and if yoa cannot defend me from a villain, Ho- 
© nour, 1 will defend you; for I will take a piſtol 
with mne. There are two always charged in the 
© hall.“ © Dear Ma'am, you frighten me more aud 
more,“ cries Honour; * fare your La'ſhip would 
not veurnre to fire it oft! 1 had rather run any 
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chance, than your La'ſhip ſhould do that.” © Why 
in? f7s Sophia, imiliay; would not yon, Honour, 
fire a piltol at any one who thould attack your 
virtue?“ ! Tobe ſure, Ma'am, ' cries Honour, one's 
virtue is a dear thing, efpeciatiy to us poor ſer- 
vas; for it is our livefhood, as a body may fay-; 
yet I mortally hate tire arms; for fo many acct- 
dents happen by thein,* Well, well,” ſays Sophia, 
I believe I may enſure your virtue at a very cheap 
rate, without carrying any arms with ns; for 
I intend to take horſes at the very firit town 
we come to, and we ſhall hardly be attacked in 
our way thither. Look'ee, Honour, I ain reſol- 
ved to go, and if you will attend me, I promile 
vou I will reward you to the very utinolt of my 
power.“ N 

Tuts laſt argument had a ſtronger eſſect on Ho- 
nour than all the preceding. And ſince ſhe ſaw her 
miſtreſꝰ ſo determined, ſhe devfted from any further 
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diſſu lions. They then entered into a debate on 
ways and meaus of executing their project, Here n 
very ſtubborn difficulty occurred, and this was tho 
removal of their efJects, which was much more ca- 
ſily got over by the miltreis than by the mad: tor 


when a lady hath once taken a reſolution to ran to- 


a lover, or to run trom him, all obitactes are conli— 
dered as trifles. But Ilonour was juſpired by no 
ſuch motive; ſhe had no raptures to expect, nor 
any terrors to ſhun; and beſides the real value of 
her clothes, in which conſiſted a great part of her 
fortune, the had a capricious fenduets- tor ſeveral 
gowns,. and other t!1ings; either becauſe they be- 
ca ne her, or becante they were given her by ſuch a 
particular perion ;. becauie ſhe had bonght them 
lately, or becauſe the had had them long; or for 
fo:ne other reaſons equaily-pood ; fo that the conlk! 
not endure the thoughts of leaving the poor things 
behind her expoted to the inercy oi-Weitern, who, 
ſhe doubted not, would in his rage make them ſutter. 
martyrdon. . | | 

Tas ingenious Mrs Honour: having apphed all: 
lier oratory to diituade her mittreis om her pure - 
peſe, when the foand her politively determined, at 
lait ſtarted the following expedient to remove her 
clothes, viz. to get hericlt turned out of doors taat : 
very- evening. Sophia highly approved this method, 
but doabted how it might be brought abaut. Oh! 
© Ma'am,” cries Honeur, your La'iaip may trait. 
that to me: we iervants very well kucw how to 
obtain this lavonr of our maiters and miitredes; 
though ſometimes indeed, h, they ove us more 
wages thau they can reatiiy pay, they will put up 
with all our allcouts, and will hardly. take any 
* arning we Can give them: but the: Squire 45 none 
of thole ; and face your La'inip is refolved upon 
letting. ont to-night, I warrant] get diicharged 
c this alternoon.“ It was then reiolved chat nne 


„ . Q  . @&, 


Huld pack up tome linen aud. auyhit govn or 


Sophia, with her own things; aud as ior. all- he 

otner clothes, the young lady abaudonedthem with 

no more re mori tau the tailor fevls when he turous 

overthe goods of others, in order to faye-lis own lite, . 
C. 3. 
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C H A P. VIII. 
Containing ſcenes of altercation, of novery uncommon kind, 


RS Hononr had ſcarce ſooner parted from her 

young lady, than ſomething (for I wonld not, 
like the old woman in Quivedo, injure the devil by 
any falſe accufation, and poſſibly he might have no 
hand in it) but ſomething, I ſay, ſuggeſted itſelſ to 
+ her, that by ſacrificing Sophia, and all her ſecrets to 
Mr Weſtern, ſhe might probably make her fortune; 
Mapy conliderations urged this diſcovery. The fair 
proſpect of a handſome reward for ſo great and ac- 
ceptable a fervice to the Squire, tempted: her ava- 
rice; and again, the danger of the enterprize ſhe 
had undertaken; the uncertainty of its ſucceſs ; 
night, cold, robbers, raviſhers, all alarmed her fears. 
So forcibly did all theſe operate npon her, that ſhe 
was almoſt determined to go directly to the Squire, 
and to lay open the whole affair. She was, how- 
ever, too upright a judge to decree on one fide, be- 
fore ſhe had heard the other. And here, firſt a jour- 
ney to London appeared very ſtron gl in ſupport 
of Sophia. She eagerly longed to ſee a place, in 
which ſhe fancied charms ſhort only of thoſe which 
a raptured faint imagines in heaven. In the next 
place, as ſhe knew Sophia to have much more gene- 
roſity than her maſter, ſo her ſidelity promiſed her 
a greater reward than ſlie could gain by treachery. 
She then croſs- examined all tbe articles which had 


raiſed her fears on the other ſide, and found, on 


fairly ſifting the matter, that there was very little 


in them. And now both ſcales being reduced to a 


pretty even balance, her love to her miſtreſs being 
thrown. into the ſcale of her integrity, made that 


rather preponderate, wlien a circumitance ſtruck 


upon her imagination, which might have had a 


dangerous effect, had its whole weight been fairly 


put into the other ſcale. This was the length of 


time which muſt intervene, before Sophia would be 
able to fulfil her promiſes; for though ſhe was in - 
titled to her mother's fortune at the death of her 
father, and to the ſam of 3000 I. left her by an 
uncle when ſhe came of. age; yet theſe were di- 
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ſtant days, and many accidents might prevent the 


intended generohty of the youn, lady ; wiereas: 


the rewards ſhe might expect from Mr Weliern were 
immediate. But while ſhe was purſuing this thought 
the good genius of Sophia, or that which pre;-c.-d 
over the integrity of Mrs Honour, or perhaps, n.cie 
chance, ſent an accident in her way, winch at o1:ce 
preſerved her fidelity, and even factiiitated the 2 
tended buſine(s. r a 

Mus Weſtern's maid claimed great ſuperiority 
over Mrs Honour, on ſeveral accounts. Firſt, her 
birth was higher: for her great grandmother by 
the mother's fide was a couſin, not jar removed, to 
an Iriſh peer, Secondly, her wages were greater, 
And laſtly, the had been at London, aud had of con- 
ſequence ſcen more of the world. She had always 
behaved; therefore, to Mis Honour, with that re- 
ſerve, and had always exacted of her thoje marks cf 
diſtinction, which every order of femaies preſerves 
and requires in convertation with thole of an infe- 
rior order. Now as Honour did not at all times 
agree with this doctrine, but would frequently break. 


in upon the reſpect which-the other demanded, Mrs 


Weltern's maid was not at all pleaſed with her 
company: indeed the earneſtly longed to return 
home to the houſe of her miſtreſs, where the domi 
neered at will over all the other ſervants. She had 
been greatly, theretore, diſappointed in tlie mori 


ing, when Mrs Weſtern had changed her mind on the 
very point of departure, and had been in what 18 


vulparly called-a glonting humour ever ſince. 


In this humour, which was none of the ſweeteſt, 


ſhe came into the room where Honour was debating. 


with herſelf in the manner we have above related. 
Honour no ſooner ſaw. her, than ſhe addreſted her 
in the foliowing obliging phraſe.. Soh! Madam, 


find we are to have the pleaſure of your com- 
< pany longer, which I was afraid.the quarrel be- 


© tween my maſter and your lady would have rob- - 


bed us of.“ I don't know, Ma dam, auiwered the 


other, what you mean by we and us. 1 aflure you- 


] do- not lool on any of the ſervants in this heute 


to be proper company for me. I am company, E. 


hope, for their betters every day iu the weer. 
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l do not ſpeak on your account, Mrs Honour; for 
© you are a civiized young woman; aud wheu you 
© hare teen a little more of the world, I thould nor 
© be alhamed to walk with you in St James's Park.“ 
© Haity ! toity ' cries Honour, Madam is iu her 
E airs, I proteit. Mrs Honour, torſooth ! ſure, Ma- 


dam, you might call me by my fir-name ; tor tho” 


my lady calls me Honour, I have a ſirname, as wel 
as other folks. Aſhtamed to walk with me, quotha ! 
© marry, as good as yourſelf I hope.* * Stuce you 
make ſuch a return to wy civility,” ſaid the other, 
Imuſt acquant you, Mrs Honour, that you are not 
© fo good as me. lu the country, indeed, one is obli- 
ged to take ap with all kind or trampery ; but in 
© town vitit none but the women of women oft qua- 
© lity, Indeed, Mrs Honour, there is ſome diflerence, 
+ I hope, between you and me.“ hope fo too', an- 
fivered Honour, © there. is ſome Gditterence in our 


| 13 , 4 , aki 
apes, and — I think in our perious,* Upon ſpeaking 


Which lait words, ihe {irutted by Mrs Weltern's 
maid. with the moſt provoking air of contempt ; 
turning up ker note, tofling her head, and violently 
bruſhing the hoop of her competitor with her own, 


The other lady put up one of her mott malicious 


meers, and ſaid, Creature! you are below 3: y an- 
ger; and it is beneath me to give ill words to ſuch 
an andacious ſaucy trollop ; but, huffy, I mult tell 
© you, your breeding thews the meannels of your 


© birth as well as of your education; and both ve- 


4 ry properly qualify you to be the mean ſerving- 
„woman of a country girl.“ © Don't abuſe my lady, 
cries Honour, 1. wont take that of you; the's as 
much better than yours as {Le is y„uu·unger, and ten 
t houſand times more handiomer,” 

Hr x E ill luck, or rather good luck, ſent Mrs We- 
ſteru to ſee her maid in tears, which began to flow 
plentifully at her approach, and of which being alt. 
ed the reaſon by her wiitrets, the pretently acquaint- 
ed her, that her tears were occaſioned by the. rude 
treat · nent ot tllat create there, meaning Honour. 
Aud, Madam, continued ie, I could have de- 
4 foiled all the ſaid ro me; lut he hath had the au- 
© dacity to afir,ut voor Lad ip, and to call you 
© ul, ——Yes, Hadan, ie called you ugly old cat, 
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to my face. I could not bear to hear your Lady- 5 
' ſhip called ugly. —“ Why do you repeat her im- 
« pudence fo often ?* ſaid Mrs Weſtern. And then 
turning to Mrs Honour, {le aſked her, * how the had 
the all urance to mention her name with difre{pect ?? 
Diſteſpect, Mulam!“ anſwered Honour, © I never 
« mentioned your name at all; I faid ſomebody was 
© not as handſome as my miſtreſs, and to be ſure | 
you know that as well as I.“ Haſly,” replied the | 
lady, I will make ſuch a ſaucy trollop as yourſelf 


. Orr oo Comm uw caag ans 


© know that I am not a proper ſubject of your diſ- 
« courſe; and if my brother doth not diſcharge you 
this moment, I will never fleep in his houſe again. | 
© I will find him out, and have you diſcharged this 
moment.“ Diſcharged 2” cries Honour, © and ſup- 
© poſe I am, there are more places in the world than 


© one, Thauk Heaven, good ſervants need not want | 
places; and if you turn away all who do not think | 


you handſome, you will want ſervants very ſoon ; 
E let me tell you that.” 

Mas Weltern ſpoke, or rather thundered, in an- 
ſwer ; but as the was hardly articulate, we cannot 
be very certain of the identical words: we ſhall | 
therefore omit inſerting a ſpeech which, at beſt, * 
would not greatly redound to her honour. She then 
departed in ſearch of her brother, with a counte- 
nance ſo full of rage, that ſhe reſembled one of the 
furics rather than a human creature. A 

Tu two chambermaids being again left alone, - 
began a ſecond bout at altercation, which ſoon pro- 
duced a combat of a more active kind. In this the | 
victory belonged to the lady of interior rank, but | 
not withont ſome loſs of blood, of hair, and of lawu | 

| 
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and matlin, 


EH . 


The wiſe de meaneur of Mr Weſtern in the character of 
a magiſirate.” A hint to juſſices of peace concerning 
the neceſſary qualifications of a cierk; with extraordt- 
nary inſtances of paternal madneſs, and filial aſfection. 


ö 
7 
Ocicians ſometimes prove too much by an ar- 3 
zument, and politicians often over-reach them- | | 
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telves in a ſcheme. Thus had it like to have happen 
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ed to Mrs Honour, who, inſtead of recovering the reſt 
of her cloaths, had like to have ſtopped even thoſe the 
had on her back from eſcaping; for the Squire no 
ſooner heard of her having abuſed his fiſter, than he 
fivore twenty oaths he would ſend her to Bridewell. 

Mas Weſtern was a very good-natured woman, and 
ordinarily of a fofgiving temper. She had lately re- 
mitted the treſpall of a ſtage-coachman, who had 
overturned her poſt-chaiſe into a ditch ; nay, ſhe 
had even broken the law, in refuſing to proſecute a 
highwayman who had robbed her, not only of a ſum 
of money, bat of her ear- rings; at the ſame time 
d—ning her, and ſaying, * Such handſome b-—s as 
you don't want jewels to ſet them off, and be d—n'd 
© to you.“ But now, ſo uncertain are our tempers, 
and io much do we at different times differ from 
ourſelves, ſhe would hear of no mitigation ; nor 
could all the affected penitence of Honour, nor all 
the entreaties of Sophia for her own ſervant, prevail 
with her to deſiſt from earneſtly deſiring her bro- 
ther to execute juſticeſhip (for it was indeed a ſyl- 
lable more than juſtice). on the wench. 

Bur luckily the clerk had a qualification, which 
no clerk to a juſtice of peace ought ever to be with- 
out, namely, ſome underitanding in the law of this 
realm. He therefore whiſpered in the ear of the ju- 
{tice, that he would exceed his authority by com- 


mitting the girl to Bridewell, as there had been no 
attempt to break the peace; for I am atraid, Sir,“ 


fays he, you cannot legally commit any one to 
© Bridewell only for ill-breeding.” 

Is matters of high importance, particularly in 
caſes relating to the game, the juſtice was not al- 
ways attentive to thele admonitions of his clerk : 
for, indeed, in executing the laws under that head, 
many juſtices of the peace ſuppoſe they have a large 

diſcretionary power ; by virtue of which, under the 


notion of ſearching for, and taking away engines 


for the deſtruction of the Same, they often commit 
treſpaſſes, and ſometimes felony, at their pleaiure. 
Bur this offence was not of quite ſo high a nature, 


nor ſo dangerous to the ſociety. Here, therefore, tha 
juſtice behaved with ſome attention to the advice of. 
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his clerk; for, in fact, he had already had two infor- 
mations exhibited againſt him in the King's-bench, 
and had no curioſity to try a third. 
Tux Squire, therefore, putting on a moſt wiſe and 
ſignificant conntenance, after a preface of ſeveral 
hum's and ha's, told his ſiſter, that, upon more ma- 
ture deliberation, he was of opinion, That as there 
© was no breaking up of the peace, ſuch as the law,” 
{ays he, calls breaking open a door, or breaking a 
* hedge, or breaking a head, or any ſuch fort of 
© breaking, the matter did not amount to a felont- 
© ous kind of a thing, nor treſpaſſes, nor damages, 


© and, therefore, there was no puniſhment in the 


£ law for it.“ | | 
Mas Weſtern ſaid, She knew the law much better; 
that ſhe had known ſervants very ſeverely puniſhed 


tor affronting their maſters ; and then named a cer- 


tain juſtice of the peace in London who, ſhe ſaid, 
would commit a ſervant to Bridewell at any time 
when a maſter or miſtreſs deſired it. | 

© LixE enough,” cnes the Squire, © it may be fo 
in London; but the law is different in the coun- 


try.“ Here followed a very learned diſpute between 


the brother and ſiſter concerning the law, which 
we would inſert, if we imagined many of our readers 
could underſtand it. This was, however, at length 
reſerred by both parties to the clerk, who decided it 
in favour of the magiſtrate; and Mrs Weſtern was in 
the end obliged to content herſelf with the fatisface. 
tion of having Honour turned away, to which Sophia 
herſelf very readily and cheartully conſented. 
Tus Fortune, after having diverted herſelf, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, with two or three frolics, at laſt 
diſpoſed all matters to the advantage of our heroine ; 
who indeed tucceeded admirably well in her deceit, 
conſidering it was the firft ſhe had ever practiſed. 
Aud, to ſay the truth, I have often concluded, that 
the honeſt part of mankind would be much too hard 
for the knaviſh, if they could bring themſelves to 


incur the guilt, or thought it worth their while to 


take the trouble. 


- Hoxovr acted her part to the utmoſt perfection. 
She no ſooner ſaw herſelf ſecure from all danger of 
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Bride well 4 Nord- which had raiſed moſt horrible 

as in her mind; tliau ſhe reſumed thoſe airs which 
her terrors be fore hack a little abated, and laid down 
her place with as much affectation of content, and 
indeed of contempt, as was ever practiſed at the re- 
ſignation of places of mueſr greater Impot tance. Tf 
the reader pleaſes, therefore, we chuſe rather to'fay 


the refigned Which hath indeed! been alwrys held 


a ſynonymous 8 bein; ng — but, or 
turned awayy , . N - 

Mz Weſtern ordered her to be very expeditions in 
packing; for his fiſter declared the would not Neep 
another night underthe Ame rost. with fo HiDpandent 
a flat. To work therefore the went, anf ht ſo ears 
neſtly, that every thing wis reudy eatly in the even- 
ing; when having rekt her wages, away packed 
the bag and bag gage, to the great fatisfaction of 
every one, but df none more than of Sophia; who, 
having appointed her ald to meet her at a certain 
place not far from the: houſe, exactly at the dread- 
ful aud pholtly hour of twelve, began to prepare for 
her own departure, 

Bur firlt he Was obliged to give two paluful au- 
diences, the one to her annt, GAA the vther to her 
father. © In theſe Mrs Weſtern hertelf began” to talk 
to hevjin a more p eremptory ſtile thun befbre; but 
her father tr her in 46 violent aud outrageous 
a manner, that he :#t5ghrenet her Iwto au affected 
compliance with his will, which fe bighly pleaſed 
the good Squire, that he changed his frowns into 
ſmiles, and his menaces into promiſes; he vowed 
his whole ſont: was wrapped in hers; that her con- 
ſent (for ſo he conſtrued the worde, © You Know, 
Sir, I mutt not, nor can refult to obey any abſo- 
lute command of yours,)“ had made Wm the 
happieſt of mankind. He then gave her à large 
bank-bill to diſpoſe of in any*trinkets the pleaſed, 
and kifled and embraced her in the fbndeft manner, 
while tears of joy trickled from thoſe eyes which, a 
few moments before, had darted fire ad rage a Saiuft 
the dear object of all his affection. 

IxsrA&NcEs of this behaviour in parents are ſo com- 


mon, that the reader, I doubt rot, will be very little 
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he ſhould,-I own I am not able to account for it; 
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atoniſhed at the whole conduct of Mr Weftern. If 


ſince that he loved his daughter moſt tenderly is, I 
think, beyond diſpute. So indeed have many others, 
who have rendered their children moſt completel 
miſerable by the ſame conduct: which, thongh it is 
almoſt univerſal-in parents, hath always appeared 
to me to be the molt unaccountable of all the ab- 
ſurdities which ever entered into the brain of that 
ſtrange predigious creature man. 2 
Tas latter part of Mr Weſtern's behaviour had ſo 
ſtrong an effect on the tender heart of Sophia, that 
it ſaggelted-a'thought to her, which not all the ſo- 
hiſtry of her politic aunt, nor all the menaces of 
er father had ever once brought into her head. She 
reverenced her father ſo pioufly, and loved him to 
paſſionately, that ſhe had ſcarce ever {ck more plea- 
ling ſenſatious than what aroſe from the ſhare ſhe 
frequently hed of contributing to his amuſement ; | 
and ſometimes, perhaps, to higher grutiſications; for | 
he never could contain the delight of hearing her 
commended, which he had the ſatis faction of hearing | 
almoſt every day of her life. The idea, therefore, 
ef the immenſe happinefs ſhe-ſbould convey to her 
father by her conſent to this match, made a ſtrong 
+mpreſſion on her mind. Agam, the extreme piety 
of ſuch an act of obedience Worked very forcibly, as 
ihe had a very deep ſeuſe of religion. Laſtly, when 
tHe reflected how much ſhe herſelf was to ſufler, 
being indeed to become little lets than a ſacrifice 
or a martyr to filial love and dety, ſhe felt an zgree- 
able tickling in a certain little pathon, which though 
it bears no immediate affimity either to religion or 
virtue, is often fo kind us to lend great aſſiſtance in 
executing the purpoſes of both. | ; 
SophIA was charmed with the contemplation of 
ſo heroic an action, and began to compliment herſelf 
with much premature flattery ; when Cupid, who lay 
hid in her muff, ſaddenly crept out, and, like Pun- 
chinello in a puppet-thew, kicked all out before him. | 
In truth (for we ſcorn to deceive our reader, or ts | 
vindicate the character of our heroine, by aſcribing 
her actions to ſupernatural impulſe) the thoughts of | 
VOI. II. D | 
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her beloved Jones, and ſome hopes (however di- 

ſtant) in which he was very particolarly concerned, 

immediately deſtroyed all which filial love, piety, 

and pride had, with their joint endeavours, been 
labouring to bring about. | 

Bur before we proceed any farther with Sophia, 

| we muſt now look back to Mr Jones. 


S H. X. 


Lontaining ſeveral * natural enough, perhaps, 
4. LOW. 


HE reader will be pleaſed to remember, that 

we left Mr Jones in the beginning of this 
book, on his road to Briſtol, being determined to 
ſeek his fortune at ſea, or rather, indeed, to fly 
away from his fortune on ſhore. 

I happened (a thing not very unuſual) that the 
guide who undertook to conduct him on his. way, 
was unluckily unacquainted with the road; fo that 
Having milled his right track, and being aſhamed te 
-aik information, he rambled about backwards and 3 
forwards till night came on, and began to grow "I 

dark. Jones, ſuipetiing what had happened, ac- | 

| quainted the guide with his apprehentions ; but he 
inſiſted on it, that they were in the right road, and 
added, it would be very flrauge if he ſhould not 
know the road to Brifiol.; though, in reality, it 
| would have been much ſtranger if he had known 

| it, having never palt through it in his life betore. 

| Joxts had not ſueh implicit faith in his guide, 
but that on their arrival at a village he enquired of 
the fir{t fellow he ſaw, whether they were in the 
road to Briſtol. Whence did you come!“ cries the 
fellow. No matter,” ſays Jones, a littie haſtily, 
J want to know if this be the road to Briito].” 
The road to Brittol ” cries. the fellow, ſcratching 
| his head, Why, maſter, I believe you will hardly 
get to Briſtol this way to-night.” © Prithee, friend, 

.-< then,” anſwered Jones, do tell us which is the 
way. Why, Meaſter,“ cries the fellow, © you 
4 mult be come out ot your road the Lord knows 3 

-< whither: ſor thick way goeth to Gioceſter.“ Well, 
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and which way goes to Briſtol?” ſaid Jones. Why, 


you be going away from Briſtol,“ anſwered the 
fellow © Then,” ſaid Jones, © we mult go back. 


- 


again.” Ay, you muſt,” iid the fellow.“ Well, 
and when we come back to the top of the hill, 
which way mult we take!“ * Why, you mult keep 
the {trait road.“ But ! Wttſem r here are two 
roads, one to the right, and the other to the left.“ 
Why you muſt keep the right-hand road, and 
then gu ftrait vorwards; only remember to turn 
firſt to your right, and then to your left again, 
and then to your right; and that brings you to 
the Squire's, and then you mult keep {trait vor- 
wards, and turn to the left,” - AO 
Axor fellow now came up, and aſked which 
way the gentlemen were going of which bein 
informed by Jones, he firſt ſcratched his head, and 
then leaning upon a pole he had in his hand, began 
to tell him, That he muſt keep the right-hand road 
for about a mile, or a mile and half, or ſuch a mat- 
ter, and then he muſt turn ſhort to the left, which 
would bring him round by Meaſter Jin Bearnes's.” 
s But which is Mr John Bearnes's ?* fays Jones. 0 
© Lord,” cries the fellow, © why, don't you know 
* Meaſter Jin Bearnes? Whence did you come!“ 
Tuksk two fellows had almoſt conquered the pa- 
tience of Jones, when a plain well looking man 
(who was indeed a Quaker) accoſted him thus: 
Friend, I perceive thou bait loft thy way; and if 
thou wilt take my advice, thou wilt not attempt 
to find it to-night, It is almoſt dark, and the road 
is difficult to hit; beſides, there have been ſeveral 
robberies committed lately between this and Bi iftol. . 
Here is a very creditable good houſe juſt by, where 
thou may it find good entertainment for thyſelf and 
© thy cattle ti] morning.“ Jones, aſter a little per- 
ſuaſion, agreed to ſtay in this place till the morning, , 
and was conducted by his friend to the public-houſe. 
TrE landlord, who was a very civil fellow, told 
Jones, he hoped he would kn Bae? 4 the badneſs of his 
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accommodation; for that his wife was gone from 


home, and had locked up almoſt every thing, and 


carried the keys along with her, Indeed, the fact 
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was, that a favourite danghter of hers was juſt mar- 
ried, and gone, that morning, home with her huſ- 
band ; and that ſhe and her mother together had 
almoſt ſtript the poor man of all his gods, as well 
as money: for though he had ſeveral children, this 
daughter only, who was the mother's favourite, was 
the object of her conſideration ; and to the humour 


of this one child, ſhe would, with pleaſure, have ſa- 


criſiced all the reſt, and her huſband into the bargain- 

Tnovecn Jones was very unfit for any kind of 
company, and would have preferred being alone ; 
yet he could not reſiſt the importunities of the ho- 
veil quaker; who was the more deſirous of fitting 
with him, from haring remarked the melancho!y 
which appeared both in his countenance and beha- 
viour, and which the poor Quaker thought his con- 
verſation might in ſome meaſure relieve. 


AFTER they had palt ſome time together, in ſuch a 


manner that my honeſt friend might have thought. 


himſelf at one of bis ſilent meetings, the Quaker be- 


gan to be moved by ſome ſpirit or other, probably 
that of enriofity ; and ſaid, © Friend, I perceive ſome 


«© faq difaſter hath befallen thee; but pray be of 


comfort. Perhaps thou haſt loſt a friend. If ſo, 
thou muſt conſider we are all mortal. And wh 
ſhould thou grieve, when thou knowelt thy grief 
will do thy friend no good ? We are all born to at- 
fliction. I my{elf have my ſorrows as well as thee, 
and moſt probably greater ſorrows. Though I have 
a clear eſtate of 100 l. a year, which is as much as 
I want, and I have a 8 I thank the Lord, 
void of oftence; my conſtitution is found and 
{trong, and there is no man can demand a debt cf 
me, nor accuſe me of an injury, —yet, friend, I 
ſhonld be concerned to think thee as miſerable as 
myſelf.” | 

HERE the Quaker ended with a deep ſigh ; and 
Jones preſently anſwered, Jam very ſorry, Sir, for 
your nnhappinetis, whatever is the occaſion of it,” 
© Ah! friend,” replied the Quaker, © one only daugh— 
* ter is the occaſion. One, who was my greateſt 
delight upon earth, and who within this week is 
run away from me, and is married againſt my 
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conſent. I had provided her a proper match, a ſo- 
ber man, and one of ſubſtance ; but ſhe, dare | 
would chuſe for herſelf, and away ſhe is gone wit 
a young fellow not worth a, groat; It ſhe had 
been dead, as I ſuppole thy friend is, I ſhould have 
been happy ! < That is very ſtrange, Sir,“ ſaid 
Jones. Why, would it not be better for her to 
be dead, than to be a beggar?” replied the Quaker: 
for, as I told you, the fellow is not worth a groatz 
and ſurely ſhe cannot expect that I ſhall ever give 
her a ſhilling, No, as ſhe hath married for love, 
let her live on love if the can; let her carry hex 
love to market, and {ee whether any one will 4 
change it into Riser, or even into halfpence.“ 
You know your 0Wn concerns beſt, Sir,“ faid Jon 
It muſt have been,” continued the Quaker, a long 
premeditated {cheme to cheat me: for they have 
4nown. one another from their infancy ; and L al- . 
ways preaciied to her againſt love and told her : 
touſand times over, it was all folly, and gicked- 
nels. Nay, the cunning flat pretended to earken 
to me, and to deſpiſe all wantonnets of the fleih!; 
and yet at laſt broke oat at the window two pair 
of ſtairs: for I began; indeed, a little to ſuſpect 
her, and had locked her up carefally, intending 
the very next morning to have her married up to 
my Ring. But the diſappointed me within a few 
hours, and eſcaped away to the lover of her own 
chuimg, who Hit no time: fog they were married 
and bedded, and all within an hour, 
* ByT it ſhall be the wort hou's worlz for them 
© both that ever they did; for tirSy may flarve, or 
beg, or ſteal together for me. I will never give 
either of them à farthing.“ Here Jones ſtartin 
np, cried, * ] 1eaily mult. be excuicd; I with you 
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F would leave me.? Come, come, tiiend,” ſaid the 
55 Quaker, don't give way ta concern, Jou ſes there 
a. © are other people miſerable, beſides yourſelf.“ © Lice 
5 * there are madmen and, fools and villains in the 
= world, cries jones“ But let me give you a piece 
% * of advice; tend for your daughter aud fon-in-law 


© home, and don't be yourſelf the only cauſe-of mi- 
35 ſery to one you pretend. to love.“ „Send further 
1 D 3 
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and ker huſband home Y cries the Quaker loudly, 
I would ſooner fend for the two greateſt enemies 
I have in the world!” „Well, go home yourſelf, 
* or where you pleaſe,” ſaid Jones: © for I will tit no 
longer in ſuch company. © Nay, friend,” an- 
ſwered the Quaker, I ſcorn'to impoſe my company 
on any one.“ He then offered to pull money rom 
his pocket, but Jones puſhed him with ſome violence 
out of the room. | 
Tu ſubject of the Qnaker's diſcourſe had fo deep» 
ly aflected Jones, that he ſtared very wildly all the 


time he was ſpeaking. This the Quaker had obfer- 
ved, and this. added to the reſt ot his behaviour, 
Inſpired honeſt Broadbrim with a conceit that his 
companion was in reality out of his ſenſes. Inſtead 
of relenting the affront, therefore, the Quaker wos 
moved with compaſſion for his nuhappy circumſtan» 
ces; and having con municated his opinion to the 
landlord, he * . him to take great care of bis 
ref to treat bim with the higheſt civility. 

IN FEET, fays the landlord, © I thali nie no {vch 
civility towards him: for it ſeems, for all his laced 
waiitcoat there, he 15 no more a gentleman than 
melt; but a poor pariſh baſtard bred up at a 
great ſquire's about thirty miles off, and now turn - 
ed out of doors, (not for any good to be ſure ) I 
ſhall get him out of my honlſe as ſoon as poflible. 
Ir 1 do loſe my reckoniug, the firſt loſs is always 
the beſt, It is not above a year ago that J leſt a 
ver ſpoon.” 

« Whar doſt tho talk of a pariſi: baſtard. Robin ?? 
anſwered the Qitker, * Thou mutt certainly be 
« miftaken in thy man.“ 

«© Nor at all, replied Robin, © the guide, who 
4 knows him very well, toid it me.“ For, indeed, 
th: guide had u fooner taken his place at the kit- 
chen fire, than he acqueinted the whole company 
with all he knew, or had ever heard concerning 

ones. : 

Tur Quaker was no ſcorer aſfured by this fellow 
of the birth and low tortune of Jones, than all com- 
paflion for bim vaniſhed ; and the honeft plain wan 
went home fired with no Jets indignation than a 
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duke would have felt at receiving an affront from 
ſuch a perion. * b. 51. 

Tk landlord himſelf conceived an equal diſtlain 
for his gueſt: ſo that when Jones rung the bell in 
order to retire to bed, he was acquainted that hg 
could have no bed there.—Belides diſdain of the 
mean condition of his guett, Robert entertained vio- 
lent (ſuſpicion of his intentions, which were, he ſup- 
poſed, to watch ſome favourable opportunity of 
robbing the khonſe, In reality, he might have been 
very well cated of theſe apprehenſious by the pru-. 
dent precautions of his wife and daughter, who had 
already removed every thing that was not n xed to 
the freehold ; but he was by nature Luipicious, and 
had been more particularly io fince the loſs of his 
ſpoon. In ſhort, the dread of being rotbed totally 
abſorbed the comfortable conſideration that he had 
nothing to lote. 

Joxks being aſſuted that he could have no bed, 
very contentedly betook himſelf to a great chair 
made with raſhes; when fleep, which had lately 
ſhunned his company in much hetter apartments, 
generouſly paid him a viſit in his humble cell. 

As for the landlord, he was prevented by his fears 
from retiring to reſt, He returned theretore to the 
kitchen fire, whence he could iurvey the only door 
which opened into the parlour, or rather hole, 
where Jones was ſeated ; and as for the window to 
that roo:n, it was impoſlible for any creature larger 
than a cat to have made his eſcape through It. 


Cai Bo Mb 
The adventure of a company of ſo/Jiers. 


HE landlord having taken his feat directly 
oppoſite to the door of the pariour, determi- 

ned to keep guard there the whole night. The 
guide and another fellow remained long on duty 
with him, though they neither knew his ſuſpic ions, 
nor had any of their own. The true cauſe of their 
watching did, indeed, at length put an end to it,; for 
this was no other than the nreng th and goodneſs of 


the beer, of which having tippled a very large quan- 
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tity, they grew at firſt very noiſy and vociferous, 

and afterwards fell both aſleep. 
Bor it was not in the power of liquor to compoſe. 
the fears of Robin. He continued (till waking in 
his chair, with his eyes fixed ſtedfaſtly on the door 
which led into the apartment of Mr Jones, till a vi- 
olent thundering at his outward gate called him 
from his ſeat, ws obliged him to open it; which he 
had no ſooner done, than his kitchen was immedi- 
ately full of gentlemen in red coats, who all ruſhed 
upon him, in as tumultuous a manner as if they in- 
tended to take his little caſtle by ſtorm. 

Tu landlord was now forced from his polt to 
furniſhi his numerous gueſts with beer, which they 
called for with great eagerne!s; and upon lus ſe- 
cond or third return from the cellar, he faw Mx. 
Jones ſtanding before the fire in the mid(t of the 
{vldiers ; for it raay ealily be belie ed, that the ar- 
rival of ſo much good company ſhould put an end 
to any ſleep, unleſs that from which we-ave to be 

awakened only by the laſt crumpet. 

Tax company having now preity well fatisfied | 
their thirſt, nothing remained but to pay the rec- 
koning, a circumſtance often (productive of much 
miſchief and ditcontert among the inferior rank of 
gentry 3 who are apt to find great dithealty in af: 
ſeliing the ſum, with exact regard to dliſtributive ju- 
{tice, which directs that every man fhall pay accord- 
ing to the quantity he drinks. This difftcuity occur- 
red upon the preſent occaſion; and it was the great - 
er, as ſome gentlemen had, in their extreme hurry, 
marched off, after their firit draught, aud had en- 
tirely forgot to contribute any thing towards the 
ſaid reckoning. » 

A viorE N diſpute nov aroſe, in which every word 
may be ſaid to have been depoſed upon oath ; tor 
the oaths were at leaſt equal to all the other words 
ſpoken. In this controverſy the whole compan 
ſpoke together, and every man ſeemed wholly bent 

to extenuate the ſum which fell to his ſhare ; ſo that 
the moſt probable concluſion which c@nid be forc- 
een was, that a large portion of the reckoutps 
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would fall to the landlord's (hare to pay, or (what 
is much the {ame thing) would remain unpai ; 

All this while Mr Jones was engaged in converſa- 
tion with the ſerjeant; for that officer was entirely 
unconcerned in the preſent diſpute, being privile- 
ged, by inmemorial cuſtom, from all contribution. 

THe diſpute now grew ſo very warm, that it ſeem- 
to draw towards a military deciſion, when Jones 
ſtepping forward, filenced all. their clamours at 

nce, by declaring that he would pay the whole 
reckoning, which indeed amounted. to no more 
than three ſhillings and fourpence. 

Tx1s deelaration procured Jones the. thanks and 
applauſe of the whole company. The terms ho- 
nourable, noble, and. worthy. gentleman, reſounded 
through the room; nay, my landlord. himiclt began 
to have a better opinion of him, and almolt to diſ- 
believe the account which the guide had given. 

Tax ſerj jeant had informed Mr Jones, that they 
were marching againſt the rebels, and. expected to 
be command ed by the glorious Duke of Cumber- 
land. By which. the reader may perceive (a circum- 
ſtance which we have not thought neceſlary to 
communicate beſorc) that this was the very time 
when the late rebelhon was at the higheſt; and in- 
deed the banditti were now marched 1nto England, 
intending, as it was thought, to light the King's 
forces, and to attempt puſhing forward to the me- 
tropolis. 

Jox Es had ſome heroic ingredients in his compo- 
ſition, and was a hear ty well-wither to the glorious 
cauſe of liberty, and of the proteſtaut religion. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that in circumſtances which 
would have warranted a. much more romantic and 
wild undertaking, it ſhould, occur to him to ferve 
as a voluntcer iu this expedition. 

Orr commanding officer had ſaid all in its power 
to encourage and promote this good diipolition, 
from the firſt moment he had been acquainted 
with it. He now proclaimed: rhe noble rsſolution 
aloud, which was received with great pleaturc by 
the whole company, who all cried out,  « God 
* blels king George, and your Honour ;' ; and then 
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added with many oaths, We will ſtand by von 
© both to the laſt drops of our blood.“ WY 
THe gentleman who had been all night tippling 
at the alehouſe, was prevailed on by ſome arguments 
which a corporal had put in his hand, to undertake 
the ſame expedition. And now the portmanteau 
belonging to Mr Jones being put up into the bag- 
age-cart, the forces were aon to move forwards ; 
when the guide ſtepping up to Jones, ſaid, Sir, I 
© hope yon will confider that the horſes have been 
© kept out all night, and we have travelled a great 
ways out of our way.“ Jones was ſurprized at the 
impudence of this demand, and acquainted the ſol- 
diers with the merits of his cauſe, who were all una- 
nimous in condemning the guide for his endeavonrs 
to put upon a gentleman. Some ſaid he ought to 
be tied neck and heels; others, that he deſerved to 
run the gantlope ; and the ſerjeaut ſhook his cane at 
him, and withed he had him under his command, 
rearing heartily he would make an example of him. 
Jo xs contented himſelf, however, with a nega- 
tive puniſhment, and walked off with his new com- 
Tades,leaving the guide to the poor revenge of curſing 
and reviling him, in which latter the landlor 
Joined, ſaying, © Ay, ay, he is a 2 one, I warrant 
you. A pretty gentleman, indeed, to go for a ſol- 
© dier. He ſhall wear a laced waiſtcoat truly. It is 
an old proverb and a true one, all is not gold that 
« gliſters. I am glad my houſe is well rid of him.” 
ALL that day the ſerjeant and the young ſoldier 
marched together; and the former, who was an 
arch fellow, told the latter many entertaining ſto- 
ries of his campaigns, though in reality he had ne- 
ver made any; for he was but lately come into the 
ſervice, and had, by his own dexterity, ſo well in- 
gratiated himſelf with his officers, that he had pro- 
moted himſelf to a halberd chiefly indeed by his me- 
rit in recruiting, in which he was molt excellently 
well ſkilled. W | — | | 
Mvucn mirth and feſtivity paſſed among the ſol- 
diers during their march; in which the many occur- 
rences that had paſſed at their laſt quarters were re- 
membered, and every one, with great freedom, made 
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what jokes he pleaſed on his officers, ſome of which 
were of the coarſer kind, and very near bordering 
on ſcandal. This brought to our. hero's mind the cu- 
{tom which he_had read of among the Greeks and 
Romans, cf indulging, on certain feſtivals aud ſo- 
lemn occaſions, the liberty to ſlaves, of uling an un- 

controuled freedom of ſpeech towards their matters. . 

Ov little army, which conſiſted of two compa- 
nies of foot, were now arrived at the place where 
they were to halt that evening. The ſerjeant then 
acquainted his lieutenant, who was the commanding 
-officer, that they had picked up two feilows in that 
day's march; one of which, he {aid, was as fine a 
man as ever he ſaw, (meaning the tippler), for that 
he was near fix feet, well proportioned, and itrong- 
ly limbed ; and the other (meaning Jones) would 
do well enough for the rear rank. 

Tae new 1oldiers were now produced before the 
officer, who having examined the fix feet man, he 
being firſt produced, came next to ſurvey Jones: at 
the firſt fight of whom, the lieutenant could not 
help ſhewing ſome ſurpriſe; for, beſides, that he was 
very well dreſled, and was naturally genteel, he had 
a remarkable air of dignity in his look, which is 
rarely. ſeen among the vulgar, and is indeed not in- 
ſeparably annexed to the features of their ſuperiors. 

© Sir, ſaid the heutcnant, my ferjeant infborm- 
ed me, that you are deſirous of ealiiting into the 
company I have at preſent under my command; 
if ſo, Sir, we fhall very gladly receive a gentle- 
man who promiſes to do much honour to the con- 
pany, by bearing arms in it.” | 
Jo x Es anſwered, That he had not mentioned any 
thing of inlifting himſelf; that he was molt zea- 
loully attached to the glorious cauſe for which they 
were going to fight, and was very deſirous of ſer- 
ving as a volunteer; concluding with ſome compli- 
ments tothe licutenant, and expreſſing the great 
fatisfaction he ſhould have iu being — his com- 
mand. 

Tu heutenant returned his civility, commended 
his reſolution, ſhook him by the hand, and invited 
kim to dine with himſelf and the reſt of the officers. 
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C Ari Pe: + XI. 
The adoenture of a company of officers. 


HE -hentenant, whom we mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, and who commanded this 
Party, was now near ſixty years of age. He had 
entered very young into the army, and had ſerved 
in the capacity of an enſign in the battle of Tan- 
niercs; here he had received two wounds, and had 
{o well diſtinguiched bhimſelf, that he was, by the 
Duke of Marlborongl., advanced to be a lieutenant, 
immediately after that battle. "WP 
In this common he had continued ever ſince, 
vz. near forty years; during which time he had 
Den valt numbers preferred over his head, and had 
now the mortification to be commanded by boys, 
whoſe fathers were at nurie when he-fir{t-entered 
mto the ſervice. | | 
Nog was this ill ſucceisin his profeſſion ſolely 
ewing to his having no friends among the men in 
power. Ee had the misfortune to incur the diſplea- 
fare of his colonel, who, for many years, continued 
ta the command of this regimeat. Nor did he owe 
the implacable ill-will which this man bore him, to 
any neglect or deficiency as an ofticer, nor indeed to 
any fault in himfelf, but ſolely to the indijcretion 
of his wilt, who was a very beautiful woman, and 
ho, tho' the was remarkably fond of her huſband, 
would not purchaſe his preferment at the cxpence of 
certain favours which the colonel required of her. 
TE poor lieutenant was more peculiarly unhap- 
py in this, that while he felt the effects of the en- 
mity of his colonel, he neither knew, nor ſuſpected 
that he really bore him any ; for he could not ſuſpect 
an ill-will for which he was not conſcious of giving 
any cauſe; and his wife, fearing whet her huſband's 
nice regard to his honour might have occaſioned, 
contented herſelf with -preterving her virtue, with- 


Out enjoying the triumphs of her conqueits. 


Tuls unfortunate officer (for ſo, I think, he may 
be called), had many good qualities, beſides his me- 
rit iu his profeſſion; for he was a religious, honeſt, 
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good-natured man; and had behaved fo well in his 
command, that he was highly eſteemed and belo- 
ved, not only by the foldiers of his own company, 
but by the whole regiment. 

Tur other officers who marched with him were a 
French lieutenant, who had been long enough out 
ef France to forget his own language; but not long 
enough in England to learn ours, fo that he really 
fpoke no language at all, and could barely make 
himſelf underſtood on the moſt ordinary occaſions, 
There were likewiſe two enfigns, both very young 
fellows; one of whom had been bred under an at- 
torney, and the other was ſon to the wife of a noble- 
man's butler. Mine 


As ſoon as dinner was ended, Jones informed tlie 


company of the merriment which had paſſed among 
the {oldiers upon their march; And yet,” ſays he, 
© notwithſtanding all their vociferation, J dare fwear 
© they will behave more like Grecians than Trojans 
© when they come to the enemy.“ Grecians and 
s Trojans” ſays one of the enſigus; who the devil 
© are they? 1] have heard of all the troops in Eu- 
rope, but never of any ſuch as theſe.” | 


© Dox'T pretend-*to more ignorance than you 


© have, Mr Northerton,' faid theworthy lieutenant, 
I {uppoſe you have heard of the Greeks and 'Tro- 
© jams, tho* perhaps you never read Pope's Homer: 
© who, | remember; now the geutleman mentions it, 
compares the march of the Trojans to the cacklin 

© of peefe, and greatly commends the ſilence of tie 
© Grecians, And, upon my honour, there is great 
© juſtice in the cadet's obſervation.” 

* BzGaR, me remember dem very well,” ſaid the 
French lieutenant, © me ave read them at ſchool in 
dans Madam Daciere, des Greek, des Trojan, de 
fight for von woman, —ouy, ouy, me ave read 
dat. 72 4 > + ON. &. . * 

D- Homo with all my heart, ſays Northerton, 


I] have the marks of him in my a— yet. There's 


Thomas of our regiment always carries a Homo irt 
« his pocket: d—n mne it ever I conte at it, if I don” 
burn it. And there's Corderius, another d- n'd fon 
« of a whore that bath got me many a flogging.“ 
Vo I. II. E. | ; 
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Tux yon have been at ſchool, Mr Northerton ?* 
aid the lieutenant. | Wo 

Ax, d—n me, have I,* anſwered he, the devil 
© take my father for ſending me thither. The old 
put wanted to make a parſon of me, but d—n me, 
© thinks I to myſelf}, Ill nick you there, old cull: the 
devil a ſmack of your nonſenſe ſhall you ever get 
into me. There's ſemmy Oliver of our regiment, 
< he narrowly eſcaped being a pimp too; aud that 
< would have been a thouſand pities : for d—n me if 
£ he is not one of the prettieſt fellows in the whole 
world; but he went farther than I with the old 
© cull, for Jemmy can neither write nor read.” 

* You give your friend a very good character,“ 
ſaid the heutenant, and a very f 38, 234? one, I dare 
© ſay : but prithee, Northerton, leave off that fooliſh 
© as well as wicked cuſtom 3 for you are 
deceived, I promiſe you, if you think there is wit 
< or politeneſs in it. I wiſh too, you would take my 
advice, and deſiſt from abuſing the clergy. Scan- 
< dalous names and reflections caſt on any body of 
© men, muſt be always unjuſtifiable ; but eſpecially 
© ſo, when thrown on ſo ſacred a function: for to 
© abuſe the body is to abuſe the function itſelf ; and 
© I leave you to judge how inconſiſtent ſuch beha- 
© viour is in men who are going to fight in defence 
© of the Proteſtant religion. 

Mz Adderly, which was the name of the other en- 
ſign, had fat hitherto kicking his heels and hum- 
ming a tune, without ſeeming to liſten to the dit- 
courſe; he now anſwered, O menſeur, on ne parle 
« pas de la religion dans la guerre.“ Well ſaid, Jack,” 
cries Northerton, if la religion was the only matter, 
the parſons ſhould fight their own battles for me.” 

_* I rown'T know, gentlemen, ſays Jones, © what 
© may be your opinion; but I think no man can en- 
gage in a nobler cauſe than that of his religion; 
and I have obſerved in the little I have read of 
c hiſtory, that no ſoldiers have fought ſo bravely, as 
© thoſe who have been inſpired with a religious zeal. 
For my own part, though I love my king and coun- 
© try, I hope, as well as any man in it; yet the Pro- 
© teſtant intereſt is no ſmall motive to my becoming 
a volunteer in the cauſe,” ; 
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NokTHERTON now winked on Adderly, and whil- 
per ed to him lily, © Smoke the prig, Adderly, ſmoke 


hin.“ Then turning to Jones, ſaid to him, © I am 


very glad, Sir, you have choſen our regiment to 
be a volunteer in: forif our parſon ſhould at any 
time take a cup too much, I find you can ſupply 
his place. I prefame, Sir, you have been at the 
univeriity ; may I crave the favour to know what 
collec 8e 1 

Sta,“ anſwered Jones, “ ſo far from having been 
at the anivertity, I have even had the advantage 
of yourſelf; for I was never at ichool,” 

© I'rRESUMED,' cries the enſign, © only upon the 
information of your great learving. — Oh, Sir ! 
anſwered Jones, “ it is as poſſible for a man to know 
* ſomething without having been at ſchool, as it js 
to have been at {chool and to know nothing 

© WELL ſaid, young volunteer,“ cries the . 
nant: * upon my word, Northerton, you had. better 
let him alone; for he will be too hard for you.“ 

NoRTHERTON did not very well relith the farcatim- 
of Jones ; but he thonght the provocation was ſcarce 
ſuflicient to juſtity a blow, or a raſcal, or ſcoundrel, 
which were the only repartees that ſuggeſted them: 
ſelves. He was, therefore, ſilent at preſent; but 
reſolved to take the firft opportunity of returning 
the jeſt by abuſe. 

Ir now came to the turn of Mr Jones to give a 
toaſt, as it is called: ho could not refrain from men- 
tioning his dear Sophia. This he did the more rea- 
clily, as he imagined it utterly impoſſible that any 
one preſent ſhould gueſs the perſon he meant. 

Bur the heutenant, who was the toaſt-maſter, 
was not contented with Sophia only, He ſaid he 
mult have her ſii name; upon which Jones neſitated 
a little, and preſently after named Mit Sophia We- 
ttern. Enſign Northerton declared he would ngt 
drink her health in the ſame round with his own 
toaſt; unleſs ſomebody would vouch for her. © I 
knew one Sophy Weſtern,“ ſays he, © that was 
* lain with by half the young fellows at Bath ; and,, 
perhaps, this is the ſame woman.“ Jones very ſo- 
lemnly aſſured kim of the contrary ;. aſſerting that 
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the young lady he named was one of great faſhion 
aud fortune. Ay, av,” ſays the enſign, and ſo 


_ * ſhe is; d—n me, it is the ſame woman; and I'll 


© hold half a dozen of Burgundy, Tom French of 
our regiment brings her into company with us at. 
any tavern in Bridpe's Street.“ He then proceeded 
to deſcribe her perſon exactly, (for he had ſeen her 


with her aunt), and concluded with ſaying, © That 


© her father had a great eſtate in Somerſetthire.” 

Tax tenderneſs of lovers can ill brook the leaſt 
jeſting with the names of'their miſtreſſes. However, 
Jones, though he had enough of the lover and of 
the hero too in his diſpoſition, did not reſent theſe 
anders as haſtily as, perhaps, he onght to have 
done. To ſay the truth, having ſeen but little of 
this kind of wit, he did not readily underſtand it, 
and for a long time imagined Mr Northerton had 
really miſtaken his charmer for ſome other. But 
now turning to the enfipn with a flern aſpect, he 
ſaid, © Pray, Sir, chuſe ſme other ſubject for your 
wit: for I promiſe you I will bear no jefting with' 
this lady's character.“ Jeſting,* cries the other, 
dn me if ever] was more in earneſt in my life. 
Tom French of our regiment had both her and her 
© aunt at Bath.“ © Then I muſt tell you in'earneſt,” 
cries Jones, © that you are one of the molt impudent 
« raſcals on earth.” | | 

U had no ſooner ſpoken theſe words than the 
en gon, together with a volley of curles, diſcharged 
a bottle full at the head af Jones, which hitting him 
a little above the right temple, brought him iuſtaut- 
ly to the ground. | 

Tu conqueror perceiving the enemy to ly mo- 
tionleſs before him, and blood beginning to flow 
pretty plentifully from the wound, began now to 
think of quittin g the field of battle, where no more 
Honour Was to be gotten : but the lieutenant iuter- 


paid, by ſtepping before the door, and thus cut off 


Is retreat, 4 
NoRTHERTON was very importunate with the lien- 


tenant for his liberty, urging the il conſequences of 
his ſtay, aſking him what he could have done leſs:! 


© Zounds! ſays he, © I was but in jet with the fei- 
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6 low. I never heard any harm of Miſs Weſtern im 
„ my life.“ „Have not you!“ ſaid the licutenaut, 
then you richly deſerve to be hanged, as well tor 
making fuch jeſts, as for uſing ſuch a weapon, YouT 
© are my priſoner, Sit; nor ſhall you ſti from hence 
+ till a proper guard comes to ſecure you.“ | 

SUCH an afſcendant had our lieutenant over this 
enſign, that all that tervency of courage which hack 
levelled our poor hero with the floor, would fcarce 
have animated the faid enfign to have dravn his 
fword againſt the heuteuant, had hie tien one dang- 
ling at his fide ; but all the (words being hong us; 
in the room, were, at the very beginning of the tray, 
tecured by the French oficer. So that Mr Northerton 
was obliged to attend the final ifine of this affair. 

Tart French gentleman and Mr Auderty, at the 
deſire of their commanding officer, had rated up the 
body of Jones ; but as they could percerve bur little 
(if any ) fipn of life iu him, they again let him fall; 
Adderly damning bim for: having; blooded his waitt- 
coat, and the Frenchman declaring, Begar me no 
tuſh de Englifeman, de mort me ave heard de En- 
6 gliſe lay, law, What vou call, tang up de man dat 
“ tuth him laſt.” ä 

Wars the good lieutrnant applied himſelf to tha. 
door, he applied himſelf likewiſe to the bell; aud 
the Jrawer immediately attending, he difpatchect 
Him for a file of waſ{keteers and a furgson. Theicr 
commands, together with the dran 1s cp of u hat; 
he had himſelf teen, not ouly produced the ſoldiers, 
but preſcatly drew up the landlord of the houfe, 
his wife aud ſervants, and, indeed, every one clte- 
who happened, at that time, to ke in the ins. 

To deſeribe every particular, and to relate the- 
whole convertacion of theentuing ſceue, is not withe 
in my power, unleſs ÞFliad. fo:ty pens, and contd, as 
once, write with them altogether, as the company 
now ſpoke. The reader ».nft, therefore, content 
himſelf with the mofi remark able ineidents, auch 
perhaps he may very weil excule ihe rele, 

Tuk firſt thing done was ſbcuring the body of 
Northerton, who being delivered into the cuſtody og 
ſix men with a-corporal at their head, was by them. 
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conducted from a place which he was very willing 
to leave, but it was anluckily to a place Aicher he 
was very unwilling to go. To ſay the truth, ſo 
whimſical are the deſires of ambition, the very mo- 
ment this yonth had attained the above-mentioned 
J,ononr, he would have been well contented to have 
retired to ſome corner of the world, where the fame 
of it ſhould never have reached his ears. 

Ir ſurpriſes us, and ſo, perhaps, it may the rea- 
der, that the lieutenant, a worthy and good man, 
ſiiould have applied his chief care rather to ſecure 
the offender than to preſerve the life of the wound- 
ed perſon, We mention this obſervation, not with. 
any view of pretending to account for ſo odd a be- 
haviour, but leſt ſome critic mould hereafter plume 
himſelf on diſcovering it. We would have theſe 
gentlemen know we can ſee what is odd in charac- 
ters as well as themſelves, but it is our buſineſs to 
relate facts as they are ; which when we have done, 
it is the part of the learned and ſagacious reader to 
conſult that original book of nature whence every 
paſſage in our work is tranſcribed, though we quote 
not always the particular page for its authority. 

Trax company which now arrived were of a dliſſe - 
reat diſpoſition, They ſuſpended their curioſity 
concerning the perſon of the enſign till they ſhould 
ſee him hereafter in a more engaging attitude. At 
preſent their whole concern and attention were em- 
ployed about the bloody object on the floor, which 
being placed upright in a chair, ſoon began to diſ- 
cover ſome ſymptoms. of life and motion. Theſe 
were no ſhoner perceived.by the company, (for jones 
was, at firſt, generally concluded to be dead), than 
they. all fell at once to preſcribing for lim: (tor as 
noue of the phyſical order was preſent, every one 
there took that office upon him.) 1 

» BLEEPING was the unanimous voice of the whole 
room, but unluckily there was no operator at hand: 
every. ane then cried, Call the barber ;* bat none 
ſtirred a ſtep. Several cordials were like wilè preicri- 


bed in the · ſame ineflective manner; till the landlord 
ordered up a tankard of ſtrong beer, with a toaſt, 
Which he Gid was the belj cordial in England. 
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Tus perſon principally aſſiſtant on this occaſion, 
indeed the only one who did any ſervice, or feemed 
likely to do any, was the landlady : ſhe cut off {ome 
of her hair, and apphed it to the wound to {top the 
blood: the fell to chating the youth's temples-with 
her hand, and having exprel!s'd great contempt for 
her huſhand's preſcriptiou of beer, ſhe difpatched 
one of her maids to her own cloſet for a bottle of 
brandy, of which, as ſbon as it was brought, ſhe pre- 
vailed upon Jones, who was juſt returned to his 
tenics, to drink a very large aud plentiful draught, 
Soo afterwards arrived the ſurgeon, who having 
viewed the wound, having thaken his head, and 
blamed every thing which was done, ordered his pa- 
tient inftantly to bed; in which place we think pro- 
per to leave him ſome time to his repole, and ſhall 
here, therefore, put an end to this chapter. f 


S. ANE 


Containing the great addreſs of the landlady, the great 
learning of the ſurgeon, aud the ſolid ſkill in caſuiſiry 
of the werthy lieutenant, 


HEN the wounded man was carried to his bed, 
and the houſe began again to clear up from 
the hurry which this accident had occaſioned, the 
tndlady thus addiefled the commanding officer: 
+ I am afraid, Sir, faid ſhe, this young man did 
not behave himſelf as well as he ſhould do to your 
« honours, and if he had been killed, 1 ſuppoſe he 
„had but his-deſerts; to be ſure, when gentlemen 
admit inferior parſons into their company, the 
oft to keep their diſtance ;. but, as my firſt hutband 
© uſed:to ſay, few of em know how to do it. For my 
© own part, I am ſure, Flhould not have ſuffered any: 
5 fellows to /z:c/zde themſelves into gentlemen's com- 
© pany : bur I thoft he had been an officer himfelf, 
6. till the ſerjeant told me he was but a recruit.” 
© LanNDLADY,” anfwered the ijentenant, © you mi- 
4 ſtake the whole matter. The young man behaved: 
© himſelf extremely well, and is, I believe, a much 
better gentleman than the enſign who abuſed him. 


6 If the young fellow dies, the man. who {truck him, 


bl 
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will have the molt reaſon to be ſorry for it: for the 
reglment will get rid of a very troubletome fellow, 
who is a ſcandal to the army; aud if he eſcapes 
from the hands of juſtice, blame me, Madam; 
that's all.” 

© AY, ay! good Jack-a-day ! {aid the landlady, 
who could have thoft it? Ay, ay, ay, Lam ſatisfied 
your Honour will ſee juitice done; and to be {ure 


it oft to be to every one. Gentlemen oft not to 


kill poor folks without anſwering; for it. A poor 
nan hath a foul to be ſaved, as well as his betters,? 
* INDEED, Madam,” faid the jieutenant, „you do 


the voluntcer wrong; I dare ſwear he is more of 


5 a pentleman than the officer,” . 
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Av, cnes the Jandiady, why look you there 
now: well, my firit huſband was a wife man; he 
uſed to ſay, you can't always know the inſide by 
the outfide, Nay, that might have been welt 
enough too: for never /aw'd him till he was all 
over blood, Who could have thott it! mayhap, 
ſome young, gentleman crofled in love. Good lack- 
a-day ! if he thonld die, what a concern wo-ld it 
be to lus parents! why ture the devil muſt pokeſs 
the wicked wretch to do ſuch an act. To be lure, 
he is a ſcandal to the army, as your Honour ys: 
for moſt of the gentlemen of the army that ever 1 


ſaw, are quite different ſort of pfople, and look as 


it they would corn to ſpill any Chriſtiau blood as 
much as any man, E mean, that is, in acivil way, as 
my firſt huſband uſed to ſay. To be fore, when they 
cume into the wars, there muſt be blood-{lcd; but 


that they are not to be blamed. for. The 1aore of 
our enemies they kill there, the better; and 1 with 


with all my heart they could kill every mother's 
{on of them.“ 

© Oxy! Madam,” ſaid the hentenant ſmiling, 
ALL is rather too bloody<minded a with.” 

Nor at all, Sir, autwered the, © I am not at all 
bloody-ninded, only to our eneivics, and there is 
no harm ia that. To be ſure it is natural tor us to 
with our enemies dead, that the wars may bs at 
an end, aud our taxes to be lowered : tor it is a 
dreadful thing to pay as we do. Why now there 
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is above forty ſhillings for window lights, and yet 
we have ſtopt up all we could; we have alnoft 
blinded the honſe Jam ſure: ſays Ito the exciſe- 
man, ſays I, I think vou oft to favour us, I am 
and ſo we are for ſartain: fe, we pay a mint of 
money to um. And yet I often Wink to myſelf, the 
government doth not imagine itſelf more obliged 
to us, than to thoſe that don't pay *um a farthing. 
© Ay, ay; it is the way of the world.” 

SHE was proceeding in this manner, when the ſur- 
eon entered the room. The licutcuant immediatel 
aiked how his patient did? But he refolved him only 
by ſaying, © Better, I believe, than he would have 
been by this time, if I had not been called; and 
© even as it is, perhaps it would have been lucky if 
© I could have been called ſooner.” I hope, Sir,“ 
ſaid the lieutenant, „the ſkull is not fractured.“ 
Hum, cries the ſurgeon, fractures are not always 
the molt dangerous ſymptoms. Contuſions and 
lacerations are often attended with worſe phceno- 
mena and with more fatal conſequences than frac- 
tures. People who know nothing of the matter 
conclude, if the ſkull is not fractured, all is well; 
whereas, I had rather ſee a man's fkull broke all to 
pieces, than ſome contuſions I have met with,” I 
hope,” ſays the lieutenant, © there arc no ſuch ſymp- 
toms here.“ Symptòms,“ anſweretl the fargeon, 
are not always regular nor conſtant. I have known 
very unfavourable ſymptoms in the morning change 
to fayonrable ones at noon, and return to unfa- 
yourable ones again at night. Of wounds, in- 
deed, it is rightly and truly faid, Næmo repeute futt 
tir pi ſſi ness. was once, I remember, called to a 
patient, who had received a violent contuſion in 
his tibia, by which the exterior cutis was lacerated, 
{o that there was a profuſe ſanguinary diſcharge ; 
and the interior membranes were fo divellicated, 
that the os or bone very plainly appeared throuph 
the aperture of the vulnus or wound. Some fe- 
brile ſymptoms intervening at the ſame time, (for 
the pulſe was exuberant, and indicated much 
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* phleboromy), Lapprebended an immediate mort. 


ſure we are very good friends to the government; 
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< fication, To prevent which I preſently made a 
© large orifice in the vein of the left arm, whence IL 
dre twenty ounces of blood; which I expected to 
* have found extremely fizy and glutinous, or in- 
« deed coagulated, as it is in pleuretic complaints; 
© but, to my ſurpriſe, it appeared roſy and flond, 
and its conſiſtency differed little from the blood 
of thoſe in perfect health. I then applied a fomen- 
tation to the part, which highly anſwered the in- 
tention, and after three or tour times dreſſing, the 
wound began to diicharge a thick pus or matter, 
by which means the coheſion but perhaps I do 
not make myſelf perfectly well underſtood,” No 
really,“ anſwered. the heutenant, I cannot ſay I 
underſtand a ſyllable,” © Well, Sir,” ſaid the . 
geon, * then 1 ſhall not tire your patience; in ſhort, 
« within fix weeks my patient. was able to walk 
upon his legs, as perfectly as he could have done 
© before he received the contuſion.“ © I with, Sir,” 
ſaid the lieutenant, © you would be ſo kind only to 
inform me, whether the wound this young gentle- 
< man hath had the misfortune to receive is likely 
to prove mortal?” Sir, anſwered the ſurgeon, to 
© ſay whether a wound will prove mortal or not at 
« firſt dreſſing, would be very weak and fooliſh pre- 
« ſamption : we are all mortal, and ſymptoms often 
occur in a cure which the greateſt of our profeſſion 
could never foreſce.,'—* But do you think him in 
« danger?” ſays the other. In danger! ay, ſurely,” 
cries the doctor, who is there among us, who in 
© the moſt perfect health can be ſaid not to be in 
danger! Can a man, therefore, with ſo bad a wound 
as this, be ſaid to be cut of: danger? All I can ſa 
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and perhaps it would have been better if I had 
been called ſooner. I will fee him again early in 
the morning, and in-the mean time let him be kept 
extremely quiet, and drink liberally of water- 
gruel.“ Won't you allow him fack-whey ? ſaid 
the landlady. Ay, ay, ſack-whey, cries the doctor, 
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if you will, provided it be very ſmall.“ „And a 


© little. chicken broth too!? added ſhe. —* Yes, yes, 
« chicken-broth,” ſaid the doctor, is very good. 


at preſent is, that it is well I was called as I was, 
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© May'nt I make him ſome jellies too ?' {aid the land- 
lady. Ay, ay, anſwered the doctor, * jellies are 
very good for wounds, for they promote coheſion.” 
And, indeed, it was lucky ſhe had not named foop 
or high ſauces; for the doctor would have complied, 
rather than have loſt the cuſtom of the houſe. 

Tut doctor was no ſooner gone, than the landla- 
dy began to trumpet forth his fame to the lieute- 
nant, who had not, from their ſhort acquaintance, 
conceived quite to favourable an opinion of his phy- 
ſical abilities as the good woman, and all the noch 
bourhood, entertained, (and perhaps very righty) ; 
for though I am afraid the doctor was a little of a 
coxcomb, he might be nevertheleſs very much of a 
ſurgeon. P | | 

Tas lieutenant having collected from the learned 
diſcourſe of the ſurgeon, that Mr jones was in great 
danger, gave ordeis for keeping Mr Northerton un- 
der a very ſtriẽt guard, deſigning in the morning to 
attend him to a juſtice of peace, and to commit the 
conducting the troops to Glouceſter to the French 
lieutenant, who, tho' he could neither read, write, 
nor ſpeak any language, was, however, a good officer, 

Ix the evening our commander ſent a meflage to 
Mr jones, that if a viiit would not be troubleſome, 
he would wait on him, This civility was very kind- 
ly and thankfully received by Jones; and the lieu- 
tenant accordingly went up to his room, where he 
found the wounded man much better than he ex- 
pected; nay, Jones ailured his friend, that if he had 
not received expreſs orders to the contrary from the 
ſurgeon, he ſhould have got up long ago; for he 
appeared to himſelf to be as well as ever, and felt 
no other inconvenience from his wound but an ex- 
treme ſoreneſs on that ſide of his head. 

© I snouULD be very glad,“ quoth the lieutenant, 
if you was as well as you fancy yourſelf; for then 
© you could be able to do yourſelf jatlice immedi- 
© ately ; tor when a matter can't be made up, as in 
© a caſe of a blow, the ſooner you take him out the 
better; but I am afraid you think yourſelf bet- 
* ter than you are, and he wou'd have too much ad- 
vantage over you.“ WY! | | 
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11 try, however,“ anſwered Jones, © if you 


© pleaſe, and will be ſo kind to lend me a {word ; 


© for I have none here of my own.” 

« My ſword is heartily at your ſervice, my dear 
© boy,” cries the Heutenant, kifling him, * yon are 
© a brave lad, and I love your ſpirit ; but I fear your 
ſtrength: for ſuch a blow, and ſo much loſs of 
© blood, mult have very much weakened you; and 


though you feel no want of ſtrength in your bed, 


yet you moſt probably would, after a thriit or 
© two, I can't confent to your taking him cat to- 
© night; but I hope yon will be able to come up 
* with us before we get many days march advance; 
and I give you my honour you ſhall have ſatiſ- 
faction, or the man who hath injured you ſhan't 
e ftay in our regiment.” 

© I wisn,' ſaid Jones, © it was poflible to decide 
© this matter to-night; now you have mentioned it 
to me, I ſhall not be able to reſt.” 

© O Never think of it,” returned the other, © a few 
e days will make no difference. The wounds of 
© honour are not like thoſe in your body; they 
© ſuffer nothing by the delay off cure. It will be 
< altogether as well for you, to receive ſatisfaction 
© a week hence as now.” | 4 

© Bur ſyppole,” ſaid Jones, © I ſhould grow worſe, 
© and die of the conſequences of my ww? the wound.” 

Tux your honour,' anfwered the lieutenant, 
« will require no reparation at all. I myſelf will do 
c juſtice to your character, and teſtify to the world 
© your intention to have atted properly if you had 
6 recovered,” | & ; 

© STILL,' replied Jones, © I am concerned at the 
delay. I am almoſt afraid to mention it to yon 
© who are a ſoldier; but tho' I have been a very wild 
« young fellow, {till in my moſt ſerious moments, 
and at the bottom, I am really a Chriſtian.” 

'* So am I too, I allure you,” ſaid the officer; (and 
© fo zealous a one, that 1 was pleaſed with you at 
dinner for taking np the cauſe of your religion ; 
and TI am a little offended with you now, young 
« gentleman, that you ſhould expreſs a fear of de- 
£ claring your faith before any one.” 
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Bor how terrible muſt it be,“ cries Jones, to 
* any one who is really a Chriſtian, to cherich ma- 
'« lice in his breaſt, in oppoſition to the command of 
him who hath expreſsly forbid it? how can | bear 
to do this on a fick-bed.? or how ſhall I make up 
my account, with ſuch au article as this in my 
boſom againſt me! * 1 

Why, I believe there is ſuch a command,” cries 
the heutenant ; / but a man of honovr can't keep it; 
and you muſt be a man of honour, it you will be 
in the army. I remember I once put the caſe to 
« our chaplain over a bowl of punch, aud he con- 
< felled there was much difficulty in it; but he ſaid, 
© he hoped there might be a latitude granted to 
< {oldiers in this one inſtance; and, te be fure, it is 
our duty to hope ſo : for who would bear to hve 
« without lis honour? No, no, my dear boy, be a 
good Chriſtian as long as you live; but be a man 
of honour too, and never put up an affrout. Not 
© all the books, nor all the patſons in the world, 
< ſhall ever perſuade me to that, I love my religion 
very well, but I love my honour more. There muſt 
© be ſome miltake in the wording the text, or in the 
0 
c 
0 
Cc 
c 
6 


tranſlation, or in the underſtanding it, or ſome- 


where or other. But however that be, a man muſt 
run the riique, for he malt preferve his honour. 
So compole yourſelf to-night, and I promiſe yon 


you ſhall have an oppertunity of doing yourſelf 


juſtice.“ Here he gave Jones a hearty buis, ſhook 
him by the hand, and took his leave. 

Bur tho' the lieutenant's reaſoning was very ſa- 
tisfactory to himſelf, it was not entirely fo to his 
friend. Jones therefore having revolved this matter 
mach in his thoughts, at lait-came to a reſolution, 


which the reader will find in the next chapter. 


CA Þ: x1. 


A moſt dreadful chapter indeed; and which few reader: 


ought to venture upon in an evening, eſpecially when, 
alone. 9 | | 


TONES ſwallowed a large meſs of chicken or ra- 
ther cock broth, with a very good appetite, as in- 
VOI. II. F 
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deed he would have done the cock it was made of, 
with a pound of bacon into the bargain ; and now, 
finding in himſelf no deficiency of either health or 
Ipirit, he refolved to get up and ſeek his enemy. 
Bur firſt he ſent for the 1 jeant, who was his firſt 
acquaintance among theſe military gentlemen. Un- 
Juckily, that worthy officer having, in a literal ſenſe, 
taken his fill of liquor, had been ſome time retired: 
to his bolſter, where he was ſnoring ſo loud, that it 
was not eaſy to convey a noiſe in at luis ears capable 
of drowning that which iſfued from his noſtrils. 
HowFvVER, as Jones perſiſted in his deſire of ſeeing 
him, a vociferous drawer at length found means to 
diſturb his flumbers, and to acquaint him with the 
meſlage. Of which the ſerjeant was no ſooner made 
ſenſible, than he aroſe from his bed, and having his 
clothes already on, immediately attended. Jones 
did not think fit to acquaint the ſerjeant with his 
deſign, though he might have done it with great 
ſatety ; for the halbardier was himſelf a man of' ho- 


* 


nur, and had killed his man. He would therefore 


have faithfully kept this ſecret, or indeed any 6ther 
which no reward was publiſhed for diſcovering. But 
as Jones knew not thoſe virtues in fo ſhort an ac- 
quaintance, his caution was perhaps prudent and 
commendable enough. | 

Hz began therefore by acquainting the ſerjeant, 
that as he was now entered into the army, he was 
aſhamed of being without what was perhaps the moſt 
neceſſary implement of a ſoldier ; namely, a ſword ; 
adding, that he ſhould be infinitely obliged to him 
if he could procure one. For which,” ſays he, 1 
* will give you any reaſonable price; nor do I inſiſt 
upon its being filver-hilted, only a good blade, 
© and ſuch as may become a ſoldier's thigh.” 

THe ſerjeant, who well knew what had happened], 
and bad heard that Jones was in a very dangerous 
condition, immediately concluded, from ſuch a meſ- 
ce, at ſuch a time of night, and from a man in 
% da ſituation, that he was light-headed. Now, as 
lc kad his wir (to uſe that word in its common ſig- 
nifcation) always ready, he bethought himſelf of 
making his advantage of this humour in the lick 
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man. Sir, ſays he, I believe I can fit you. 1 hare 
© a mol excellent piece of finfl by me. It is not 
indeed filver-hilted, which, as you ſay, doth not 
© become a ſoldier ; but the handle is decent enough p 
© and the blade one of the beit in Europe,—It is a 
© blade that—a blade that—In fhort, I will fetch it 
« you this inſtant, and you {hall fee it and handle 
c 8 am glad to ſee your Honour fo well, with 
* all my heart.“ 3 : 

BEixd inſtantly retoryed with the ſword, he de- 
livered it to Jones, who took it and drew it; and 
then told the ferjeant it would de very well, aud 
bid him name his price. | 

Tas ferjeaut now began to harang ue in prilijc of 
bis goods. He aid, (tay he ſwore very ::cartily), 
that the blade was taken from a French officer of 
very high rank at the battle of Dettiupen. I took 
it myſelf,” ſays he, from his fide, after I had 
© knocked him o' the head. The hilt was a golden 
one. That I fold to one of our fine genticmen; 
© for there are {ome of them, an't pleaſe your Ho- 
© nour, whe value the lult of a tword more than tlie 
© blade.“ 

Henk the other ſtopped lm, and begged him to 
Name a price. The ſerjeant, who thougtit Jones wie 
ſolutely out of his ſenſes, and very near his end, 
was alraid leſt lie thould injure his family by al- 
ing too. little, —-llowever, after a inomemt's hclitu- 
tion, he contented himſelf with naming twenty gui- 
neas, aud fwore he would not ſell it fot lels to Lis 
own brother. | 1 

© TwENTY guineas ! fays Jones, in the utmoſt ſur- 
priſe, © ſure you think I am mad, cr that I never 
* ſaw a ſword iu my lite. Twenty guineas, indecd ! 
I © I did not imagine yon would endeavour to impoic 
. « upon me. —llere, take the ſword— No, now I think 
j Don't, I will keep it myſelf}, and chew it your officer 
in the momiily,. acquainting him at. the ſame 


Y time hat a price you aſked me for it.“ | 
F Tux ferjeant, as we have ſaid, had always his wit 
4 (in ſenſu predidty) about him, aud now plainly ſaw 


that Jones was not in the condition he had appic- 
hended him to be; he now, therefore, counterſeited 
T4 
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as great a ſurpriſe as the other had ſhewn, and ſaid, 
I am certain, Sir, I have not aſked you ſo much out 
of the way. Beſides, you are to conſider, it is the 
only {word I have, and I muſt run the riſque of 
my officer's diſpleaſure, by going without one my- 
ſelf. And truly, putting all this together, I don't 
think twenty ſhillings to much out of the way.” 
© TweNnTY ſhillings” cries Jones, © why, you juſt 
* now aſked me twenty guineas.,' * How!“ cries the 
ferjeaut— fare your Honvur muſt have wiſtaken 
r elie I miſtook myſelf—and indeed.I am 
dut half awake Twenty guineas, indeed! no 
er your Honour flew into ſuch a paſſion. F 
lay twenty guineas too !—No, no, I meant twenty 
ſhillings, I aiture yon. And when your Honour 
comes to coniider every thing, I hope you will not 
think that ſo extravagant a price. It is indeed 
true, you may buy a weapon which looks as well 
for lets money; bu: 

IERE Jones interrupted him, ſaying, I will be 
„% far trom making auy words with you, that I 
« will give you. a hilüng more than your demand.“ 
He thea pave him a guinea, bid him return to his 
bed, aud withed lam a goed march; adding, he 
hoped to overtuke them before the divition reached 
Worceſter, 

Tiit ſerjeant very civilly took lis leave, fully ſa- 
tished with his merchandiſg, and not a little pleaſed 
with his dexterons recovery from that falle ſtep in- 
to which his opinion of the lick nau's light-Headed- 
nels had betrayed him. | 

As foon as the ſerjeant was departed, Jones roſe 
from his bed, and dreſied himſelf entirely, putting 
on even his co.-:, which, as its colour was white, 
thewed very vilibly the {treams of blood which had 
flowed down it; and now having graſped his new- 
purchaſed ſword in his hand, he was going to iſlue 
forth, when the thought of what he was about to 
undertake laid {uddenly hold on him, and he began 
to reflect that in a fey minutes he might poſſibly 
deprive a human being of lite, or might loſe his 
own. Very well, ſaid he, and in what cauſe do 
I venture my life? Why, in that of my honour, 
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And who is this human being ? A raſcal who hath. 
injured and inſulted me without provocation. But 
is not revenge forbidden by Heaven? Les, but it 
is enjoined by the world. Well, but ſhall I obey 
the world in oppoſition to the expreſs commands 
of Heaven? Shall I incur the divine diſpleaſure 
rather than be called—ha—coward—ſcoundrel ? 
I'll think no more; I am-reſolved, and mult. 
fight him.“ | 

F Tax clock had now ſtruck twelve, and. every one 

| in the honle were in their beds, except the centinel . 

who ſtood to guard Northerton.; when Jones ſoftly 
opening his door, iſſued forth in purſuit of his ene- 
my, of whoſe place of confinement he had received 
a perfect deſcription- from the drawer. It is not. 
caty to conceive a much more tremendous figure 
than he now exhibited. He had on, as we have laid, . 
a light-coloured coat, covered with ſtreams of blood. 

His face, which miſſed that very blood, as well as 

twenty cunces more drawn from him by the far- 
eon, was pallid. Round his head was a quantity 

of bandape, not unlike a turban. In the right hand 
he carried a ſword, and in the left a candle. So that 
tie Lloody Banquo was not worthy to be compared 
to him. lu fact, I believe a more dreadful appari- 
tion was never raiſed in a churchyard, nor in the 
imagination of any good people met in a winter 
evening over a Chriſtmas tire in Somerſet{;:;re, 
Wu the centinel firit fry our hero approach, 
his hair began gently to lift up his grenadier cap; 
and in the fume infant his knees fell to blows with 
cachi other, Preſently his whole body was ſeized. 
with worie than an ague fit. He theu fired his 
piece, and fell flat on lits face. | 1 OvY 
WHETHER fear or courage was the occaſion 'of 
his firing, or whether he took aim at the object of 
his terror, I cannot ſay. It he Gid, however, he had. 

the good fortune to mis lig man- e 

JoxEs ſeeing the fellow fall, gueſled the cauſe of 
his fright, at Which be gould not torbear ſmiling, 
not in the jeaft reflectng ou the danger from which 
he had juſt eſcaped. He then .pajied by the fellow, 
who till continued in the poſture in Which he fell, 
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and entered the room where Northerton, as he had 
heard, was confined. Here, in a folitary ſituation, 
he fonnd—an empty quart-pot ſtanding on the 
table, on which ſome beer being ſpilt, it looked as if 
the room had lately been inhabited; but at preſent 
it was entirely vacaut. 

Joxks then apprehended it might lead to ſome 
other apartiaent,; but, upon ſearching all round it, 
he could perceive no other door than that at which 
he entered, and where the centinel had been poſted, 
He then proceeded to call Northerton ſeveral times 
by his name; but no one anſwered ; nor did this 
terve to any other purpoſe than to confirm the cen- 
tine] in his terrors, who was now convinced that 
the volunteer was dead of his wounds, and that his 
goo was come in ſearch of the murderer: he now 

ay in all the agonies of horror ; and Iwith, with alt 

my heart, tome of thoſe actors, who are hereatter to 
repreſent a man frighted out of his wits, had ſeen 
him, that they might be taught to copy nature, in- 
mead of performing ſeveral antic tricks and peltures,, 
Jor the cutertainment and applauſe of the galleries. 
PerC+elviNG the bird was flown, at leatt defpair- 
ng to find him, and rightly apprehending that the 
report of the firelock would alarm the whole houſe, 
our hero now blew out his candle, and gently fiole 
dack again to his chamber, and to his bed: whither 
he would. not have been able to have gotten undil- 
covered, liad any other perion been on the fame 
ttair-caſe, fare only one gentheman who was con- 
Ened to his bed by the gent: for betore he could 
zeach the door to his chamber, the hall where the 
«entine] had been pofted, was half full of people, 
tome in their ſhirts, and others not half dreſt, alt 
very earneſtly enquiring of each other, what was 
the matter * | 

Tux ſoldier was now found lying in the ſame 
place and poſtnre in which we juſt now left him- 
Several immediately applied themielves to raiſe him, 
and ſome concluded him dead: but they prefeutly 
fav their miſtake ; for he nor only ftrageled witty 
thole who laid their hands on him, but teil a roaring 


like a bull. lu reality, he imagined © many ſpirite 
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or devils were handling him; for his imagination 
being poſſeſled with the horror af aw . 
converted every object he ſaw or ren, into Wothto 8 
but ghoſts and ſpectres. 

AT length he was overpowered by numbers; and 
got upon his legs; when candles being brought, aud 
eeing two or three of his comrades preſent, he came 
a little to himſelf; but when they aſked him what” 
was the matter, he autwered, I am a dead man, 
© that's all, Jam a dead man; I can't recover it; 1 
© have ſden him.“ „What haſt thou ſeen, jack!“ 
ſays one of the ſoldiers. Why, I have feen the 
* youny volunteer that was kiked yeiterday,” He 
then imprecated the moft heavy curtes on himleif, 


if be had not ſcen the volunteer, alt over blood, vos 
miting fire out of his mouth and noſtrils, pals by 


him into the chamber where Fnſign Northerton was, 
and then, ſeizing the enſign by the throat, fly as way 
with him in a clap of thunder. | 
Tats relation met with a gracions reception from 
the audience. All the women preſent believed it 
firmly, aud prayed Heaven to defend them tron 
murder. Amongtt the men too, many had faith in 
the ſtory ; but others turned it into deriſion and ri- 
clicule, and a ſei jeant who was preſent, antverea 
very cootiy : © Yonng man, you will hear more of” 
nis, for going to les p, and dreaming on your poſt.” 
Tur ſoldier Teplied, You may punith me if you 
© yleaſe, but I was as broad awake as 1 am now; and. 
the devil carry me away, as he hath the enfign, if 
© I did not ſee the dead man, as I tell you, with 
* eyes as big and as fiery as two large flambeaus. 
Tak commander of the forces and the comman- 
der of the houſe were now both arrived; for the 
former being awake at the time, and hearing tlie 
centinel fire his piece, thought it bis duty to nie 
immediately, though he had uo great apprehenfions 
of any miichief; whereas the apprehentions of the. 


latter were much greater, left her ſpoous and tan- 


kards ſhould be upon the march, without ming” 
received any ſuch orders from her. 
Oux poor centinel, to whom the ſight of this wh 


ficer was not much wore welcome than the appari- 
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tion, as he thought it, which he had ſeen. before, 
again related the dreadful ſtory, and with many ad- 
ditions of blood and fire: but he had the misfortune 
to gain no credit with either of the laſt mentioned 
perſons; for the officer, tho' a very religious man, 
was free from all terrors of this kind ; belides, having 
ſo lately left Jones in the condition we have ſeen, 
he had no ſuſpicion of his being dead, As for the 
landlady, tho' not over religious, the had no kind of 
averſion to the docttine of ſpirits; but there was a 
circumſtance, m the tale which ſhe well kney to be 
falſe, as we ſhall inform the reader preſently, 
Bur whether Northerton was carried away in 
thunder or fire, or in whatever other manuer he was 
one, it was now. certain that his body was no 
nger in cuſtody. . Upon this occaſion the licute- 
nant formed a concluſion not very different from 
what the ſerjeant is juſt mentioned to have made 
before, and immediately ordered the centinel to be 
taken priſoner.. So that, by a ſtrange reverſe of for- 
tane, (though not very uncommon in a military, 
Lie), the guard became the guarded. 


1+ 0-4: PP. KY; 
The concluſion of the foregoing adventure. 


Ezinszs the ſuſpicion of fleep, the lieutenant 
harboured another, and: worſe doubt againſt the 
poor centiuel, and this was that of treachery ; for as 
he believed not one ſhyllable of the apparition, fo he 
imagined the whole to be an invention, formed on- 
Iy to impoſe upon him, and that the feHow had, in 
reality, been bribed by Northerton to let him eſcape, 
And this he imagined the rather, as the fright ap- 
peared to him the more unnatural in one who had 
the character of as brave and bold a man as any in 
the regiment, having been in ſeveral actions, having 
received ſeveral wounds, and, in a word, having be- 
haved himfelt always like a good and valiant io;dier, 
Tha the reader, therefore, may not conceive the 
leait ill opiutoa of ſuch a perſon, we ſhall not delay 
a moment in reſcuing his character from the impu- 
tation of this guilt, | 
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Ma Northerton then, as we have before obſerved, 
was fully ſatisfied with the glory which he had ob- 
tained from this action. He had, perhaps, ſeen, or 
heard, or gueſſed, that envy is apt to attend fame, 
Not that l here inſinuate, that he was hea» 
theniſhly inclined to believe in, or to worſhip the 
Goddeſs Nemeſis; for, in fact, I am convinced he 
never heard of her name. He was, beſides, of an 
active diſpoſition, and had a great antipathy to thoſe 
cloſe winter quarters in the caſtle of Glouceſter, for 
which a juſtice of pcace might poflibly give him a 
| billet, Nor was he, moreover, free from ſome uneaſy 
meditations on a certain wooden edifice, which 1 
forbear to name, in conformity to the opinion of 
mankind, who, I think, rather ought to honour than 
to be aſhamed of this building, as it is, or, at leaſt, 
might be made, of more benefit to ſociety than al- 
moſt any other public erection. In a word, to hint 
at no more reaſons for his conduct, Mr Northerton 
was deſirous of departing that evening, and no- 
thing remained for him but to contrive the greomodo, 
which appeared to be a matter of ſome ditticulty. 

Now this young gentleman, though ſomewhat 
crooked in his morals, was perfectiy ſtraight in his 
perſon, which was extremely {trong and well made. 
His face too was accounted handioine by the gene- 
rality of women, for it was broad and ruddy, with 
tolerably good teeth. Such charms did not fail ma- 
king an impreſlion on my landlady, who had no 
little reliſh ſor this kind of beauty. She had, in- 
deed, a real compaſhon for the young man; and 
hearing from the ſurgeon that affairs were like to 
Is 11] with the volunteer, ſhe ſuſpected they might 

ereafter wear no benign aſpect with the enſign. 
Having obtained, therefore, leave to make him a 
viſit, and finding him in a very melancholy mood, 
which ſhe conſiderably heightened, by telling him 
there were ſcarce any hopes of the volunteer's life, 
{he proceeded to throw forth ſome hints, which the 
other readily and eagerly taking np, they ſoon came 
to a right underſtanding; and it was at length 
agreed, that the enſign ſhould, at a certain ſignal, 
aicend the chimney, which communicatiyg very 
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won with that of the kitchen, he might there again 


tet him{elf down; for which ſhe would give him au 
tanity, by keeping the coaft clear. by 

Bor leſt our readers, of a different completion, 
fhoutl take this occaſion of too haſtily condemning 
all compaſiion as a folly, and pernicious to ſociety, 
we think proper to mention another particular, 
which might poſſibly have ſome little ſhare in this 
action. The euſtgn happened to be at this time pot- 
ſeſſed of the ſum of fifty pounds, which did indeed 
belong to the whole company : for the captain ha- 
ving quarrelled with his lieutenant, had intruſted 
the payment of his company to the entipn, This 
money, however, he thought proper to depoſit in 
my landlady's hand, poſſibly by way of bail or ſecu- 
rity that he would hereafter appear and anfwer to 
the charge againſt him; but whatever were the 
conditions, certain it is, that ſhe had the money, 
and the enſign his liberty. 

Tue reader may, perhaps, expect, from the com- 
paſſionate temper of this good woman, that when ſhe 
ſaw the poor centinel 1 2h prifoner for a tact or 
which ſhe knew him innocent, ſhe ſhould immediate 
ly have interpoſed in his behalf: bat whether ir 
was that ſhe had already exhauſted all her compaſ- 
Hon in the above mentioned inſtance, or that the 
features of this fellow, though not very different 
from thoſe of the enſign, could not raiſe it, I wilt 
not determine; but far from being an advocate for 
the preſent priſoner, ſhe urged his guilt to the of- 
ficer, declaring, with uplifted eyes and hands, that 
the would not have bad any concern im the eicape 
of a murderer for all the world. 

Every thing was now once more quiet ; and moſt 
of the company returned again to their beds; but 
tlie landlady, either from the natural activity of her 
diſpofition, or from her fear for her plate, having 
no propenſity to ſteep, prevailed with the officers, as 
they were to march within little more than an hour, 
to ſpend that time with her over a bowl of punch. 

JoxEs had lain awake all this while, and had 
_ heard great part of the hurry and buſtle that had 

paticd, of which he had now ſome curiolity to know 
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the particulars. He therefore applied to his bell, 
which he rung, at leaſt, twenty times without any 
effect; for my landlady was in ſuch high mirth 
with her company, that no clapper could be heard 
there but her own ; and the drawer and chamber- 
maid, who were ſitting together in the kitchen, (tor 
neither durſt he fit up, nor ſhe ly in bed alone), the 
more they heard the bell ring, the more they were 
frightened, and, as it were, nailed down in their 
places. . 

Ar laſt, at a lucky interval of chat, the ſound 
reached the ears of our good landlady, who preſent- 
ly ſent forth her ſummons, which both her ſervants 
inſtantly obeyed. * Joe,“ ſays the miſtreſs, don't 
« you hear the gentieman's bell ring? Why don't 
© you go up?? © It is not my buſineſs,” anſwered the 
drawer, © to wait upon the chambers. It is Betty 
* Chambermaid's.* If yon come to tlaat,”* aniwer- 
ed the maid, * it is not my bulinels to wait upon 
« gentlemen. I have done it, indeed, ſometimes; 
but the devil fetch me if ever ] do it again, fince 
© you make your preambles about it The bel! still 
ringing violently, their miſtreſs fell into a puſlion, 
and ſwore, If the drawer did not go tramediate- 
ly, ſhe would turn him away that very morning. 
If you do, Madam,” ſays he, © I can't helf it. I 
won't do another ſervant's bulinets.” She then 
applied herſelf to the maid, and endeavo.iied to 
prevail by gentle means ; but all in vain, Betty was 
as inflexible as Joe; both inſilted it -was not their 
buſineſs, and they would not do it. 

Tus lieutenant then fel! a-langhing, and ſaid, 
© Come, I will put an end to this coatcutio?: ;* and 
then, turning to the {ervants, commended them tor 
their reſolution, in not giving up the point; but 
added, he was ſore if one would content to go, the 
other would. To which propoſal they both agreed 
in an inſtant, and accordingly went up very loving- 
ly and cloſe together, Whey. they were gone, the 
lieuten.:nt appeaſed the wrath of the landlady, by 
ſatisfying her why they were both fc uuwilling to 
o alone. 

Tux returned ſoon after, and acquainted their 
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miſtreſs, that the ſick gentleman was fo far from 
being dead, that he ſpoke as heartily as if he was 
well; and that he gave his ſervice to the captain, 


and ſhould be very glad of the favour of ſeeing bim 


before he marched. 

Tux good lieutenant immediately complied with 
His defires, and, fitting down by his bed-fide, ac- 
quainted him with the ſcene which had happened 
below, concluding with his intentions to make an 
example of the centinel. | 

Uron this, Jones related to him the whole truth, 
and earneſtly begged him not to puniſh the poor ſol- 
dier, © Who, I am confident,” ſays he, is as inno- 
cent of the enſigr's eſcape, as he is of forging any 
lie, or of endeavonring to impoſe on you.“ 

Tu lieutenant heſitated a few moments, and 
chen anſwered : Why, as you have cleared the fel- 
© low of one part of the charge, ſo it will be impot 
< fible to prove the ether; becauſe he was not the 
only centinel. But I have a good mind to puniſh 
the raſcal for being a-coward. Yet who knows 
what effect the terror of {ſuch an apprehenſion 
may have? and to ſay the truth, he hath always 
behaved well againſt an enemy. Come, it is a 
re thing to ſee any ſign of religion in theſe fel- 
ows; ſo I promiſe you he ſhall be ſet at liberty 
when we march. But hark, the general beats 
My dear boy, give me another buis. Don't diſ- 
compoſe or hurry yourſelf, but remember the 
Chriſtian doctrine of patience, and I wayrant you 
will ſoon be able to do yourſelf jnſtic®, and to 
< take an honourable revenge on the fellow who 
© hath injured you.“ The lieutenant then departed, 


And Jones endeavoured to compoſe himſelf to reit. 
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Containing above {wo days. 
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75 wonder long chapter concerning the marpeligus; bee 
ins much the longeſt of all our introdudtory chapters. 


S we are now enterin; upon a book, in which 
the cow 1-2 of our hittor y will oblige us to re- 
late ſome matters of a more range and jur- 

priſing kind than any which have hitherto occurred, 
it may not be amils in the prolegomenous or intro 
ductory chapter, to fay ſome thing of that ſpecies of 
writing which is caVed the Marvellous. To this we 
ſhall, as well for the ſake of ouriclves, as of others, 
endeavour to ſet Yome certain bounds : and indeed 
nothing can be more neceſlary, as critics“ of dille- 
rent complections are here apt to run into very dif- 
ferent extremes; for while ſome arc, with M. Dacier, 
ready to allow, that the fame thing which is impol: 
ible, may be yet probable +, others have fo little 
hiſtoric or poetic faith, that they believe nothing to 
be either poſlible or probable, the like to which hath 
ot occurred to their own obfervations. 


* By this word here, and in moſt other parts of our work, we 
mean every reader in the world. 
+ It was happy for Mr Dacier that he was not an Iriſhmag. 
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Firsr then, I think, it may very reaſonably be 
required of every writer, that he keeps within the 
bounds of poſſibility ; and ſtill remembers that what 
it is not poflible for man to perform, it is ſcarce 
poſſible for man to believe he did perform. This 
conviction, perhaps, gave birth to many ſtories of 
the ancient Heathen deities, (for moſt of them are 
of poetical original.) The poet, being defirous to 
indulge a wanton and extravagant imagination, 
took refuge in that power of the extent of which 
his readers were no judges, or rather which they 
imagined to be infinite, and conſequently they 
could not be ſhocked at any prodigies related of 


it. This hath been ſtrongly urged in defence of 


Homer's miracles: and it is, perhaps, a defence ; 
not, as Mr Pope would have it, becauſe Ulyſles told 
a ſet of fooliſh lies to the Pheacians, who were 
a very dull nation; but becauſe the poet himſelf 
wrote to Heathens, to whom poetical fables were 
articles of faith. For my own part, I muſt con- 
fels, ſo compaſſionate is my temper, I with Poly- 
pheme had confined himſclt to his milk-diet, and 
preſerved his eye; nor could Ulyſſes be much more 
concerned than myſelf, when his companions were 
turned into fivine by Circe, who ſhewed, I think, af- 
terwards, too much regard for man's fleſh to be ſup- 
poled capable of converting it into bacon, I with, 
likewiſe, with all my heart, that Homer could have 
known the rule preſcribed by Horace, to introduce 
ſupernatural agents as ſeldom as poflible. We ſhould 
not then have ſcen his gods coming on trivial er- 
rands, and often behaving themſelves ſo as not only 
to forfeit all title to reſpect, but to become the ob- 
ject of ſcorn and deriſion. A conduct which muſt 
have ſhocked the credulity of a pious and ſagacious 
heathen ; and which could never have been x Lin 
cd, unleſs by agrecing with a ſuppoſition to which 
1 have been {ometimes almoſt inclined, that this moſt 
glorious poet, as he certainly was, had an intent to 
burleſque the ſuperſtitious faith of his own age and 
country. 

Bur Ihavereſted too long on a doctrine which can 
be of no uſe to a Chriſtian writer; tor as he cannot 
introduce into his works any of that heavenly hoſt 
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which make a part of his creed, fo it is horrid pu- 
erility to {earch the heathen theology for any of 
thoſe deities. who have been long f{imce dethroned 
from their immortality. Lord Shafteſbury oblerves, 
that nothing is more cold than the invocation of a 


mule by a modern ; he might have added, that no- 


thing can be more abſurd. A modern may with 
much more elegance invoke a ballad, as ſome have 
thought Homer did, or a mug cf ale, with the au- 
thor of Hudibras ; which latter may perhaps have 


inſpired much more poetry as well as proſe, than all. 


the liquors of Hipocrene or Relicon, 

Tux only ſupernatural agents which can in any 
manner be allowed to us moderns, are ghoſts; but 
of theſe I would adviſe aa author to be extremely 
ſparing. Thele are indeed like arſenic, and other 
dangerous drugs in phyic, to be uſed with the ut- 
molt caution ; nor would I adviſe the introduction 
of them at all in thofe works, or by thoſe authors 
to which, or to whom a horſe-laughi in the reader 
would be any great prejudice or mortitication. 

As for elves aud fairies, and other ſuch mummery, 
I purpotely om the mention of them, as I {hould be 
very unwilling to contine within any bounds those 
ſurprizing imaginations, for whoſe vaſt capacity the 
limits of human nature are too narrow ; whoſe 
works are to be couſidered as a new creation; ank 
who have conſequently juſt right to do what they 


will with their own. | 


Max therefore is the higheſt ſubject (unleſs on ve- 
ry extraordinary occaſions indecd) Which preſents 
Itieli to the pen of our hiſtorian, or of our poet; 
and in relating his actions great care is to be taken 
that we do not exceed the capacity of the agent we 
deſcribe. 

Nox is poſfibility alone ſufficient to jallify ns, we 
mult keep likewiſe within the rules of probability. 


It js, think, the opinion of Ariſtotle ; or it not, it 


Is the opinion of {ome wite man, whole authority 

will be as weighty, when it is as old; © That it 15 

© no excuſe for a poet who relates what is incre- 

* dible, that the thing related is really matter ot' 

fact.“ This may perhaps be allowed true with re- 
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ard to poetry, but it may be thought impracticable 
to extend it to the hiſtorian: for he is obliged to re- 
cord matters as he finds them; though they may be 
ot 1o extraordinary a nature as will require no ſmall 
degree of hiſtorical. faith to ſwallow them. Such 
was the ſucceſsleſs armament of Xerxes, deſcribed 
by Herodotus, or the ſucceſsful expedition of Alex- 
ander related by Arrian. Such, of later years, was 
The victory of Agincourt, obtained by Harry the 
Fifth, or tizxat of Narva won by Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden. Al which inſtances, the more we reflect 
on them, appear e ſtill the more aſtoniſhing. 


Such facts, however, as they occur in the thread 


of the ſtory ; nay, indeed, as they conſtitute the eſ- 
tential parts of it, the hiſtorian is not only juſtifiable 
zu recoiding as they really happened, but indeed 
would be unpardonable ſhould he omit or alter them. 
Bat there are other facts, not of ſuch conſequence 


nor ſo neceilary, which, though ever fo well atteſted, 


may neyertheleis be ſacrificed to oblivion,in ccanplai- 
4ance to the ſcepticiſm of the reader. Such 1s that 
memorable ſtory of the ghoſt of George Villiers, 
whick might wü more propriety have been made a 
preleut of to De Diclincourt, to have kept the ghott 
of Mrs Veale company, at the head of his difcourte 
upon death, than have been introduced into to ſo- 
lJemn a work as the lititory of the rebellion, 

To ſay the trath, if tie hiſtorian will confine 
zimſelf to what really happened, and utterly reject 
any circumitance, which, though never ſo well at- 
teited, he muſt be well aſſured is falſe, he will ſome- 
times fall into the marvellous, but never into the 
incredible. He will often raiſe the wonder and ſur- 
priſe of his reader, but never that incredulous hatred 
mentioned by Horace, It is by falling into fiction, 
therefore, that we generally offend againſt this 
rule, of deſerting probability, which the hiſtorian 
ſeldom if ever quits, till he forſakes his character, 
and commences a writer of romance. In this, how- 
ever, thoſe hiſtoriaus who relate public tranſactions 
have the advantage of us who conjine ourſelves to 
ſcenes of private hte. The credit of the former 15 
by common notoriety ſupported fora long time; and 
public records, with the concurrent teſtimony of 


| 
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many authors, hear evidence to their truth in future 
ages. Thus a Trajan and an Antoninus, a Nero and 
a Caligula, have all met with the belief of poſterity, 
and no one doubts but that men ſo very good, and 
ſo very bad, were once the maſters of mankind. 
Bur we wlio deal in private character, who ſearch 
into the moſt retired receſſes, and draw forth exam- 
ples of virtue and vice, from holes and corners of the 
world, are in a more dangerous fitnation. As we 
have no public notoriety, no concurrent teftumouy, 
no records to ſupport and corrcborate what we de- 
liver, it becomes-us to keep withiu the limits not 
only of poſſibility, but of probability too; and this 
more eipecially in painting what is greatly good 
and amiable. Knavery and folly, tho' never ſo ex- 
orbitant, will more eaſily meet with aftent ;- for ill- 
nature adds great ſupport and ſtrength to faith. 
Tubus we may, perhaps, with little danger, relate 
the hitory of Fiſher; who having long owed his 
bread to the geuerolity of Mr Derby, and having 
ove morning received a cont:iderable bounty froin 
his hands, yet, in order to pofleſs hhnſelf of what 
remined in his friend's lcrutoire, concealed himſel 
in a public ofiice of the Temple, through which there 
was a paſſage into Mr Derby's chambers. Here he 
overheard Mr Derby for many hours {olacing him- 
ſett at an entertainment which he that evening gave 
his friends, and to which Fither hag been invited. 
During all this time, vo tender, gratetul reflections 
aroie to reſtrain his parpote; but when the poor 
ventieman had let his company ont rough the of- 
nec, Fiſher came iuddenty from bis lurking-place, 
and walking foitly behind his friend into Ins. cham- 
— . 
ber, diicharged u piitob-bail into bis head. This 
may be believed when the bones of Fiiher are as rot- 
ten as his heart. Nay, perhaps, it will be credited 
that the villain went two days afterwards with tome 
vouny ladies to the-play of Hamlet, and wich an 
unaltered countenanct heard one of the ladies, who 
little ſuſpected how ner ſhe was to the perſon, cry 
out, © Good God! it the man that murdered Mr 
Derby was now preſent ? manifeſting in this a 
more ſeared and cailans conſcience than even Nero 


ay 
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himſelf, of whom we are told by Suetonius, that 
© the conſciouſneſs of his guilt, after the death of 
his mother, became immediately intolerable, and 
.< ſo continued; nor could all the congratulations 
© of the ſoldiers, of the ſenate, and the people, al- 
lay the horrors of his conſcience.” | 

Bor now, on the other hand, thould I tell my rea- 
der, that I had known a man, whole penetrating 
genius had enabled him to raiſe a large fortune in 
a way where no beginning was chaulked out to him 
that he had done this with the moſt perfect preſer- 
vation of his integrity, and not only without the 
leaſt injuſtice or injury to any one individual per- 
on, but with the higheſt advantage to trade, and 
-a valt increaſe of the public revenue: that he had 
expended one part of the income of this fortune ia 
diſeovering a taſte ſuperior to molt, by works where 
the higheſt dignity was united with the pureſt ſim- 
plicity, and another part in diſplaying a degree of 
goodneſs ſuperior to all men, by acts of charity to 
objects whole oaly recommendations were-their me- 
rits, or their wants: that he was moſt induſtrious 
in ſearching after merit in diſtreſs, moit eager to re- 
Jieve it, aud then as careſul (perhaps too careſul) to 
conceal what he had done: that his houſe, his jur- 
nitare, his gardens, his table, his private hoſpitality, 
and his public beneficence, all denoted the mind 
from which they flowed, and were all intrinſicall 
rich and noble, without tinſel, or external oftenta- 
tion: that he filled every relation in life with the 
molt adequate virtue: that he was moſt pioufly re- 
ligious to his Creator, moſt zealonily loyal to his 
ſovereign, a molt tender huſband to his wife, a kind 
relation, a munificent patron, a warm and firm 
friend, a knowing and a chearful companion, in- 
dulgent to his ſervants, hoſpitable to his neighbours, 
charitable to the poor, and benevolent. to all man- 
kind. Should J add to theſe the epithets of wife, 
brave, elegant, and indeed every other amiable epi- 
thet in our language, I might ſurely ſay, 
72 Quis credit? nemo herclet nemo; 
Vel duo, wel nemo. 


And yet I know a man who iz all I have here deſert- 
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bed. But a ſingle inſtance (and I really know not 
ſuch another) is not ſufficient to juſtify us, while we 
are writing to thouſands who never heard of the 
perſon, nor of any thing like him. Such rara aves 
ſhould be remitted to the epitaph writer, or to tome 
poet, who may condeſcend to hitch him into a diſtich, 
or to ſlide him into rhime with an air of careletineis 
and neglect, without giviiꝗ any offence to the reader. 

In the laſt place, the actions ſhould be ſuch as may 
not only be within the compals of human agency, 
and which human agents may probably be ſuppoted 
to do; but they ſhould be likely tor the very actors 
and characters themſelves to have performed: tor 
what may be only wonderful and ſurpriſing in one 
man, may become improbable, or indeed impotiible, 
when related ot another. 

T+r1s la{t requilite is what the dramatic critics 
call conſervation of character; and it requires a very 
extraordinary degree of judgment, and a moſt ex- 
act knowledge of human nature. 

IT is admirably remarked by a moſt excellent wri- 
ter, that zeal can no more hurry a man to act in di- 
rect oppoſition to isſelf, than a rapid ſtream can carry 

a boat againſt its own current. Iwill venture to fay, 
that for a man to act in direct contradivtion to the 
dictates of his nature, is, it not i:npotiible, as impro- 
bable and as miraculous as any thing which can well 
be conceived. Should the beſt parts of the ſtory ot 
M. Antoninus be aſcribed to Nero, or ſhould the 
worſt incidents of Nero's lite be imputed to Autoni- 
nus, what would be more ſhocking to belief tian 
either iuſtanceg whereas both tizele being related of 
their proper agent, conſtitute the truly marvellous. 

Our modern authors of comedy have fallen almoft 
univerſally into the error here hinted at: their he- 
roes generally are notorious rogues, and their he- 

- rYoines abandoped jades, during the firſt tour acts; 
but in the fiith, the former become very wortlyy 
gentlemen, and the latter, women of virtue and dit- 
cretion 2: nor is the writer otten ſo kind as to pive 
himſelf the leaſt trouble to reconcile or account for 
this monſtrous change and incongruity. There is, 
indeed, no other reatun to be afiigned for it, than 
becauſe the play is drawing to a concluſion ; as if it 
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was no leſs natural iu a rogue to repent in the laſt 
act of a play than in the laſt of his life, which we 
perceive to be generally the caſe at Tyburn; a place 
which might, indeed, clole the ſcene of ſome come- 
dies with much propriety, as the heroes in theſe are 
moſt commonly eminent for thoſe very talents which 
not only bring men to the gallows, but enable them. 
to make an heroic figure when they are there. 
W1THin theſe few reſtrictions, I think, every wri- 
ter may be permitted to deal as much in the won- 
derful as he pleaſes; nay, if he thus keeps within tire 
rules of credibility, the more he can furpriſe the rea- 


der, the more he will engage his attention, and the 


more he will charm him. As a genius of the higheſt 
rank obſerves in his fifth chapter of the Bathos, The 
great art of all poetry is to mix truth with tiction, 
in order to join the credible with the ſurprihng.“ 
For though every good author will confine him- 
ſelf within the boi of probability, it is by no 
means neceſlary that his characters; or his incidents, 
ſnould be trite, common, or vulgar, ſuch as happen 
in every ſtreet, or in every houſe, or which may be 
met with in the home articles of a newſpaper. Nor 
mait he be inhibited from ſhewing many perions 
and things, which may poſtibly have never fallen 
within the knowledge of great part of lis readers. 
If the writer {tritly obſerves the rules above men- 
tioned, he hath diſcharged his part, and is then en- 
titled to ſome faith from his reader, who is indeed 
guilty of critical infidelity if he diſhelieves him. For 
want of a portion of ſuch faith, I remember the cha- 
racter of a young lady of quality, which was con- 
demned on the {tage for being unnatural, by the una- 
nimons voice of a very large aflembly of clerks and 


apprentices, though it had the previous fuffrages of 


many ladies of the firſt rank, one of whoin, very emi- 
nent for her underſtanding, declared it was the pic - 
ture of half the young people of her acquatutanccs. 


„ 
In which the landlady pays a viſit ts Mr Jones, 


HEN Jones had taken leave of his friend the 
lieutenant, he endeavoured to cloie his eves, 
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but all in vain; his ſpirits were too lively and wake- 
ful to be lulled to fleep. So having amuſed, or ra- 
ther tormented himſelf, with the thoughts of his 
Sophia, till it was open day- light, he called for ſome 
tea; upon which occaſion my landlady herſelf 
vouchſated to pay him a viſit, WS 
Tuis was indeed the firſt time ſhe had ſeen him, 
or at leaſt had taken any notice of him ; but, as the 
lieutenant had aflured her that he was certainly 
ſome young gentleman of faſhion, ſhe now deter- 
mined to ſhew him all the reſpect in her power; for, 
to ſpeak truly, this was one of thoſe houſes where 
gentlemen, to uſe the language of advertiſements, 
meet with civil treatment for their money. | 
SHE had no ſooner begun to make his tea, than 
ſhe likewiſe began to diſcourſe, © La! Sir,“ ſaid the, 
© I think it is a great pity that ſuch a pretty young 
« gentleman ſhould undervalue himſelf fo, as to go 
about with theſe ſoldier fellows. They call them- 
ſelves gentlemen, I warrant you; but, as my firſt 
hnſband uſed to fav, they ſhould remember it is 
we that pay them. And to be ſure it is very hard 
upon us to be obliged to pay them, and to keep 
'ein too, as we publicans are. I had twenty of um 
laſt night, befide officers : nay, tor matter o'thar, 
I had rather have the ſoldiers than officers; for 
nothing is ever good enough for thoſe ſparks; and 
I am ſure, if you was to ſee the bills, la, Sir, it is 
nothing. I have had lets trouble, I warrant yon, 


or fifty ſhillings of a night, belide horſes, And 
yet I warrants me, there is narrow a one of all 
thoſe officer fellows, but looks upon himſelf to be 
as good as arrow a Squire of 5001. a year. To be 
{ure it doth me good to hear their men run about 
after 'um, crying vour Honour, and your Honour, 
Marry come up with fuch honour, and an ordinary 
at a ſhilling a head. Then there's ſuch iwearing 
among 'um, to be ſure it friglitens me ont 6'my 
wits; I thinks nothing can ever proſper with ſuch 
wicked people. And here one of *um has uſed you 
in ſo barbarous a manner. I thought indeed how 
well the relt would ſecure him; they all bang to- 
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« gether; for if you had been in danger of death, 
which I am glad to fee you are not, it would have 
been all as one to ſuch wicked people; they would 
have let the murderer go. Laud have mercy upon 
me! I would not have ſuch a fin to anſwer for, for 
the whole world. But though you are likely, with 
the bleſſing, to recover, there is laa for him yet; 
and if you will employ Lawyer Small, I dareit be 
ſworn he'll make the fellow fly the country for 
him; thoagh perhaps he'll have fled the country 
before; for it is here to-day and gone to-morrow 
with ſuch chaps. I hope, however, you will learn 
more wit for the future, and return back to your 
friends: I warrant, they are all miſerable for your 
loſs; and it they was but to know what had hap- 
pened. La, my ſeeming! I would not for the 
world they ſhould. Come, come, we know very well 
what all the matter is; but if one wou'ts another 

will; ſo pretty a gentleman need never want u 
lady. Jam fare, if I was as you, I would ſee the 
fineit ſhe that ever wore a head hanged, before 1 

6 would go for a ſoldier for her.—Nay, don't bluſh 

« fo, (tor indeed he did to a violent degree); why, 

you thonght, Sir, I knew nothing of the matter, 

« I warrant you, about Madam Sophia.“ © How,” 

ſays Jones, ſtarting up, do you know my Sophia?“ 

© Do Il ay marry,' cries the landlady, many's the 

«© time hath the lain in this houſe.“ © With her aunt, 

© I ſuppole,” ſays Jones. Why there it is now, 

cries the landlady, Ay, ay, ay, I know the old 
© lady very well. And a ſweet young creature is 

Madam Sophia, that's the truth on't.* © A ſWeet 

creature cries Jones. * O heavens! 


« Angels are painted fair to look like her. 

© There's in her all that we believe of heaven, 
Amazing brightneſs, purity, and truth, 
« Eternal joy, and everlaſi ing love. 


And could I ever have imagined that you hae 
* known my Sophia! © I with,” ſays the landlady, 
you knew half fo nuch of her. What would you 
© have given to have fat by her bed-ſide? What a 
© delicions neck ſhe hath | Her lovely limbs have 


ſtretched themſelves in that very bed yon now ly 
in.“ Here!“ cries Jones, © hath Sophia ever lain 
© here? —< Ay, ay, here; there; in that very bed,” 
ſays the landlady, where I with you had her this 
moment; and ſhe may with ſo too, ſor any thing I 
know to the contrary : for ſhe hath mentioned 
« your name to me.'—* Ha, cries Jones, did ſhe 
© ever mention her poor Jones ?—You flatter me 
now; I can never believe ſo much.“ Why then,” 
anſwered ſhe, as I hope to be ſaved, and may the 
devil fetch me, if I {peak a ſyllable more than the 
truth. I have heard her mention Mr jones; but 
in a civil and modeſt way, I confeſs; yet I could 
perceive ſhe thought a great deal more than ſhe 
ſaid.“) „O my dear woman,* cries Jones, her 
thoughts of me I ſhall never be worthy of. O ſhe 
is all gentleneſs, kindneſs, goodneſs. Why. was 
ſuch a raſcal as I born, ever to give her ſoft boſom 
a moment's uneaſineſs? why am I curſed ? I, who 
would undergo all the plagues and miſeries which 
any dzmon ever invented tor mankind, to procure 
her any good; nay, torture itſelf could not be mi- 
ſery to me, did I bat know that ſhe was happy.“ 
Why, look you there now,“ ſays the landlady, I 
told her you was a conſtant lover.“ But pray, 
Madam, tell me when or where you knew any 
thing of me ; for I never was here before, nor do 
I remember ever to have ſeen you.“ Nor is it 
poſſible you ſhould,” anſwered ſhe; © for you was 
a little thing when I had you in my lap at the 
Squire's.—“ How! the S$quire's,” ſays Jones, * what, 
do you know that great and good Mr Allworthy 
then ?? © Yes, marry do I, fays the; * who in the 
country doth not ?*— The fame of his goodneſs 
indeed,“ anfwered Jones, © mult have extended 
farther than this ; but heaven only can know him, 
can know that benevolence which it copied from 
itſelf, and ſent upon earth as its own pattern. 
Mankind are as ignorant of ſuch divine good- 
neſs, as they are unworthy of ic; but none fo un- 
worthy of it as myſelf: I who was raiſed by him 
to ſuch a height ; taken in, as you mult well know, 
a poor baſe · boru cliild, adopted by him, and treat- 
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ed as his own ſon, to dare by my follies-to-difo- 
blige him, to draw his vengeance upon me, Les, 
I deſerve it all: for I will vever be ſo ungrateful 
as ever te think he hath done an act of injuſtice 
by me. No, I deſerve to be turned out of doors, 
as Jam. And now, Madam,“ ſays he, (I believe 
< you will not blame me for turning. ſoldier, eſpe - 
« cially with ſuch a fortune as this in my pocket.“ 
At which words he. ſhook a purſe, which had but 
very little in it, and which ſtill appeared to the land- 
lady to Rave leſ t.. %% 5 
Me good landlady was (according to vulgar 
phraſe) ſtruck all of a heap by this relation. She 
anſwered coldly, That to be ſure people were the 
beſt judges what was molt proper for their circum- 
ſtances. But, hark, ſays ſhe, I think 1 hear 
© ſomebody call. Coming l coming the devil's in 
© all our volk, nobody hath any ears. T mnit go 
* down ſtairs; if you want any more break faſt, the 
* maid will come up. Coming!” At which words, 
without taking any leave, the flung out of the 
room: for the lower ſort of people are very tena- 
cious of re{peet; and though they are contented to 
give this gratis to perſons of quality, yet they never 
confer it on thoſe of their own order, without ta- 
King care to be well paid for their pains, 


o.H:A:8.- 
Ta which the ſurgeon makes his ſecond appearance. 


T3 Erozs we proceed any farther, that the reader 
| may not be miſtaken inimagining the landlady 
new more than ſhe did, nor ſurpriſed that ſte knew 
ſo much, it may be neceflary-to inform him, that 
the lieutenant had acquainted her that the name of 
Sophia had been the occaſion of the quarrel ; and as 
for the reſt of her knowledge, the fagacious reader 
will obſerve how ſhe came by it in the preceding 
frene, Great curieſity was indeed mixed with her 
virtues; and ſhe never willingly ſuflered any one 
to depart from her houſe without enquiring as 
much as poſſible into their names, families, and 
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Sux was no ſooner gone than Jones, inſtead of 
animadverting en her behaviour, reflected that he 
was in the ſame bed which he was informed had 
held his dear Sophia. This occaſioned a thouſand 
fond and tender thoughts, which we would dwell 
longer upon, did we not conſider that ſuch kind of 
lovers will make a very inconſiderable part of our 


readers, In this fituation the ſurgeon. found him, 


when he came to drefs his wound. The doctor per- 
ceiving, upon examination, that his pulſe was ditor- 
dered, and hearing thet he had not flept, declared 
that he was in great danger ; for he apprehended 
a fever was coming on: which he would have pre- 
vented by- bleeding, but Jones would not ſubmit, 
declaring he would loſe no more blood; and doc- 
tor,“ fays he, © if you will be fo kind only to dreſs 
my head, I have no doubt of being well in a day 
© or two.” 

f I wisn,* auſwered the ſurgeon, © I could aſſure 
« your being well in a month or two. Well, in- 
< deed ! No, no, people are not ſoon well of ſuch 
* contuſions ; but, Sir, I am not at this time of day 
© to be inftructed in my operations by a patient, and 
I inſiſt on making a revulſion before. 1 dreſs you.” 

JoxEs perhited obſtinately in his refuſal, and the 
dottor at laſt vielded ; telling him at the {ame time, 
that he would not he anſwerable for the ill conſe- 
quence, and hoped he would do him the juſtice to 
acknowledge that he had given him a-contrary ad- 
vice ; which the patient promiſed he would. 

Tut doctor retired into the kitchen, where, ad- 
dreiling himſelf to the landlady, he complained bit- 
terly ot the undutiful behaviour of his patient, who 
would not be blooded, though he was in a fever. 

Ir is an eating fever then,“ ſays the landlady : 
© for he hath devoured two ſwinging buttered toaits 
© this morning for breakfalt.” | 


« Very likely,“ fays the doctor, I have known - 


pevple eat in a fever; and it is very eaſily ac- 
counted for; becante the acidity occaſioned 

the febrile matter, may ſtimulate the nerves of the 
diaphragm, and thereby occafion a craving, which 
will not be eaſily diſtinguiſhable from a natural 
Vo I. II. H | | 
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appetite ; but the aliment will not be concreted, 
nor aſſimilated into chyle, and ſœ will corrode the 
vaſcular oritices, and thus will aggravate the fe- 
brific ſymptoms. Indeed I think the gentleman in 
a very dangerous way, and it he is not blooded, 
Jam afraid will die.“ 

© EvERY one mult die ſome time or other,“ an- 
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{Owered the good woman; (it is no buſineſs of mine. 


© I hope, doctor, you would not have me hold him 
4 while you bleed him. Bat, harkee, a word in 
< yourear; I would adviſe you, before you proceed 


'© too far, to take care who is to be your pay maſter.“ 


- © PAYMASTER ! ſaid the doctor ſtaring, why, I've 
a gentleman under my hands, have I not ?” 
© I IMAGINED ſo as well as you,” ſaid the landlady ; 
but as my firſt huſband uſed to ſay, Every thing 
© is not what it looks to be. He is an arrant ſcrub, 
< I aſſure you. However, take no notice that I 
mentioned any thing to yon of the matter ; but 
I think people in buſineſs oft always to let one 
another know ſuch things.” | 
' © And have I ſuffered ſuch a fellow as this,” cries 
the doctor, in a paſſion, © to inſtruct me? ShallI 
© hear my practice inſulted by one who will not pay 


mel I am glad I have made this diſcovery in time. 


© I will fee now whether he will be blooded or no.“ 
He then immediately went up ſtairs, and flinging 
open the door of the chamber with much violence, 
awaked poor Jones from a»very found, nap, into 
which he was fallen, aud what was {till worle, from 
a delicious dream concerning Sophia. 

* W1LL you be blooded or no!“ cries the doctor, 
in a rage, I have told you my reſolution already,” 
anſwered Jones, and I wiſh with all my heart you 
© had taken my anſwer: for you have awaked me 
out of the ſweeteſt ſleep which I ever had in my 
«£ life.” 1 10 18011 57290 11 

© Ay, ay, cries the doctor, many a man hath 
doſed away his life. Sleep is not always good, no 
more than food; but remember, I demand of yon 
for the laſt time, will you be blooded ?? © I an{wer 

ou. fox the laſt time,' ſaid Jones, I will not.” 
Then I waſh my hands of you,” ſaid the doctor; 
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and I deſire you to pay me for the trouble I have 
had already. Two journies at 58. cach ; two dret- 
fings at 55s. more, and half-a-crown for phTeboto-" 
my.“ I hope,“ 1a1d Jones, you don't intend to 
leave me in this condition.“ * Indeed but I ſhall,” 
ſaid the other. Then,” ſaid Jones, © you have uſed 
me raſcally, and I will not pay you a farthing.“ 


oo a a: = 


© Very well,” cries the doctor, * the firſt lots is the 


© belt, What a pox did my landlady mean by ſend- 
ing for me to ſuch vagabonds?“ At which words 
he flung out of the room, and his patient turning 
himſelf about, ſoon recoveted lis fleep, but his 
dream was unfortunately gone. 


In which is introduced one of the pleaſanteſt barbers that 
was eper recorded in bihuig, the tarver of. Bagdad, 
or he iu Don Quite wat excepied. 


HE clock had now {track five, when Jones 


awaked from a nap ef {even hours, ſo much 


refreſhed, and in ſuch perrect health and ſpirits, that 
he reſolved to get up and dreſs himfelf; for which 
purpole ke unlocked his portmantean, aud took out 


clean linen and a wit of cloaths; but firſt he flipt 


on a frock, and went down into the kitchen to be- 
ſpeak ſomething that might pacity certain tumults 
he found rifing within his ſtomach. | 

MgETIS G the landlady, he accofted her with great 
civility, and aſked what he could have for dinner? 


For dinner! fays ſhe, it is an odd time cf day to 


* think about dinner. There is nothing dreit in the 


© houſe, and the fire is almoſt out.“ Well, but,' ſays 
he, © I muit have ſomething to eat, and it is almoſt 


indifferent to me what; for to tell you the truth, 


© I was never more hungry in my lite,” * Then,” fays 


the, © I believe there is a piece of cold buttock and 


© carrot, which will fit you.” Nothing better,” 
anſwered Jones, „but 1 ſhould be obliged to you it 
you would let it be fryed.“ To which the land- 
lady conſented, and ſaid, ſmiling, f ſhe was glad to 
© ſee him ſo well recovered :* for the ſweetneſs of our 


hero's tetmper was almoſt irreſiſtible: beſides, ſhe was 
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really no ill-humoured woman at the bottom, but 
ſhe loved money fo much, that the hated every thing 
which had the ſemblance of poverty. 

Jox Es now returned in order to dreſs : himſelf, 


while his dinner was preparing, and was, according 


to his orders, attended by the barber, _ 
Tunis barber, who went by the name of Little Ben- 
jamim, was a fellow of great oddity and humour, 


which had frequently led him into {mall inconveni- 


encies, ſuch as flaps in the tace, kicks in the breech, 
broken bones, c. For every one doth not underſtand 
a jeſt; and thoſe who do, are often diſpleaſed with 
being themſeh es the ſubjects of it. This vice was, 
however, incurable in him; and though he had of- 
ten ſmai ted for it, yet if ever he conceived a joke, 
Re was certain to be delivered of it, without the 
teait reſpect of perſons, time, or place. 

Hz had a great many other particularities in his 
character, which I ſhall not mention, as the reader 
will himſelf very eaſily perceive them, ou his farther 
acquaintance with this extraordinary perſon. 

jonts being impatient to be dreſs'd, for a reaſon 
which may eaſily be imagined, gr the ſhaver 
was very tedious in preparing his ſuds, and begged 
him to make halte ; to which the other anſwered, 


with much pravity, (for he never diſcompoſed his 


muſcles on any account), © Fef/ina leniò is a proverb 
« which I learnt long before I ever touched a razor.” 
I find, friend, you are a ſcholar,” replied Jones. 
A poor one, ſaid the barber, © oz omnia poſſumus 
© onmnes.” © Again?” ſaid Jones, I fancy you are good 
© at caping verſes.“ * kExcuie me, Sir, (aid the bar- 
ber, „non tanto me diguer henore.“ And then, proceed- 
ing to his operation, Sir,” faid he, © ſmce I have 
dealt in fads I could never diicover more thau twa 
* reaſons for ſhaving, the one is to get a beard, and 
* the other to pet rid of one, I conjecture, Sir, it 
may not be long ſince you ſhaved, from the for- 
© mer of theſe motives. Upon my word you have 
had good ſucceis; for one may ſay of your beard, 
« that it is tondenti gravion.“ © I conjecture,* faid 
Jones, © thou art a very comical fellow.” «© You mi- 
« ftake me widely, Sir, ſaid the barber, I am too 
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much addicted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, hizc illæ 
1 that's my misfortune ; too much learn 
hath been my ruin.“ Indeed,“ fays, Jones, 
'Fronfeſs; friend; yon have more learning than ge- 
nerally belongs to * trade; but I cay't ſec how 
it can have injured you.“ Alas, Sir, auſwered 
the ſhaver, my — ditinherited me tor it. He 
© was a dancingmaſter, and becauſe I could read be- 
fore I could dance, he took an averſion to me, and 
left every farthing among his other children. 
* Will you pleaſe to have your temples—0 la! J afk 
*-your pardon, I fancy there is Hiatas in matlfcriptis. 
© l heard you was going to the wars, but L find it 
© was a miſtake. © Why-do:you.conclude ſo!“ ſays 
Jones; Sure, Sir,“ anivered ale barber, you are 

too wiſe a man to carry a broken head thither, tor ' 
* that would be carrying coal to Neweaitle,' 

© Upon my word,“ cries-fones, thou art a very 
© odd fellow, and 1 like thy humour extremely; I 
* ſhall be very glad if thou wilt come to me after 
«© dinner, and drink a glaſs nh me; 14oug to be 
© better acquainted with thee ? $72 2 

. O DEARSIH, {aid the barber — lcnn do you twenty 
times as great a favour, if vou will accept of it. 
© What is that, my friend!“ cries Jones. Why, I 
„will drink a bottle with you, if you pleaſe; for, 4 
© dearly love good- nature; and us you have. tound 
me out to be a conmeal fellow, 10 I have no kill in 
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phyſioguomy, if you are not one ot: the belt ya- 


« tured gentlemen in the univerſb. Jones aw walk 
ed down ſtairs neatly drejted, aud perhaps the-tair- 


Adonis was not a lovelier figure ; und yet he had no 


charms tor my landllady; tor as that pood woman did 
not reſemble Venus at au in her perion, fo neither did 
the 1 in her taſte, Happy had it been tor Na muy the 
chambermaid; if the had ſten with the eyes of her 
mutreſs; for "that poor girl tet 10 violently in love 
with Jones in ſive minutes, that her paſtion atter- 
wards colt her many a ligh. Tuis Nancy was cx- 
tremely pretty, and altogether as coy ; tor ſhe had 
refuſed a drawer, and one or two young farmers in- 


the neighbourhood ; but the bright eyes of our Hens: N 


thawed all her ice in a moment,. 
H 3 
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WEN Jones returned to the kitchen, his cloth was 
not yet laid; nor indeed was there any occaſion it 
ſhould, his dinner remaining iu {at quo, as did the 
fire which was to dreſs it. This: diſappointment 
m ght have put many a philoſophical temper into a 
p«thon; but it had no ſuch effect on ones. He only 
e the landlady a gentle rebuke, ſaying, © lince; it 
was ſo difficult to pet it heated, he would eat the 
„ bref cold.“ But now the good woman, whether 
moved by compaſſiong or by ſhame, or by whatever 
other motive, I cannot tell, firſt gave her ſervants a 
round cold for duiobeying the orders which ſhe had 
never given, and then bidcdany the drawer lay a 
napkin in the Sun, ſhe tet about the matter in' good 
earneſt; and ibon accempliited irt. 

Tals Sun, into which Jones was now conducted, 
- was truly named, as ſucus a non lucendo; for it was 
an apartment into which the ſun had ſcarce ever 
looked, It was indeed the worſt room in the houſe; 
and happy was it for Jones that it was ſo. How- 
ever, he was now too hungry to find any fault; but 
having once ſatisſied his appetite, he ordered the 
drawer to carry a bottle of wine into a better room, 
and expreſſed ſome reſentment at having been fhewn 
into a dungeon. os 
- Tux drawer having obeyed his commands, he 
was, after ſome time, — by the barber; who 
would not indeed have fuffered bim to wait ſo long 
for his company, had he not been liſtening in the 
kitchen to the landlady, who was entertaining a 
circle that ſhe had gathered round her with the hi- 
{tory of poor Jones, part of which ſhe. had extracted 
from his own lips, and the other part was her own 
ingenious compoſition ; © for ſhe {aid he was a, poor 
© parith boy, taken into the houſe of Squire All- 
* worthy, where he was bred up as an apprentice, 
and now turned out of doors for his miſdeeds, 
particularly for making love to his young miſtreſs, 
© and probably tor robbing the houſe; for how elſe 
«© {ould he come by the uttle money he hath ; and 
c this, ſays ſhe, © is your gentleman, forſoot 1,” A 
« jtervant of Squire Allworthy * fays the barber, 

© what's his name: — Why, he iid ine his name was 
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eee favs lae ; +perhaps he goes by awrong name. 
Nay, and he told me too, that the Squire hud 

I maintaincd bim as bis own on, thot he had quar- 
«relied with him iw.“ „And if his name be Jones, 
She told yon the tinth, ſajd the barber; © tor I have 
7 relations who; live in that country, nay, and ſome 

* Pn (ay; he is-his dons! Why doth he not 

thethame of his father“ ( — t tel that, aid 
the beirben; many people's bonus don't go by the 

name of their farher.'; Nay, ſaid che landlady, 
© if J thought he was'a 'gentleman's fon, thot fo 
s was a bye-Hhiay, 1 mould behave to him in auother 
s guels manner; tor many of theſe bye-blows come 
to be great: men, and, as my poor firſt haſband 
© uſed to lay, never aflront any e that's a. 

n 7 
ASP FORTY : 3 
CH A. p. V. 
A dialogue bl Mir Jones and the barber. 

T 111S converſation patled partly while Jones 
was at dinner in his dungeon, and partly while 
he was expecting the barber in the parlonr. Andy 
as toon as it was encled, Mr Benjamin, as we have 
ſaid, attended him, and was very kindly defired to 
fit down. Jones then filling out a glais of wine, 
drank his health by the appellation of define tou 
forum. Ago tibi gratias, Demine, ſaid the barber; and 
then looking very itediailly at Jones, he faid, with 
great gravity, and with a ſceming ſurpriſe, as it he 
had recollected a face he had ſeen before, Sir, may 
I crave the favour to know it your name is not 
Jones!“ To which the other anſwered, that it was. 
rob Deim atque hominum fidem 1 ſays the barber, 
© how ſtrangely things come to pafs! Mr Jones, I 
© am your molt obedient fervant. ] And you do not 
« know me, which ind: ed is no wonder, iince you 
never faw me but once, and then you was very 
young. Pray, Sir, how doth the good Squire All- 
4 worthy: ? how doth ide o, bud patronus ? 
£ find,“ {aid Jones, you do indeed know me; but 


4 1 have mot the like happineſs ot recollecting you.“ 
I do not wonder at that, cries Benjamin; * but 


* 
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I am ſurpriſed I did not know you ſooner, for you. 
© are not in the leaſt altered. And pray, Sir, may I, 
without offence, enquire whither you are travel- 
© ling this way ?* Fill the plats, Mr Barber,” ſaid 
Jones, and aſk no more quettions.* * Nay, Sir,” 
anſwered Benjamin, © I would not be troubleſome ; 
© and I hope you don't think me to be a man of an 
© impertinent curioſity, for that is a vice which no 
body can lay to my charge; but I aſk pardon, for 
when a gentleman of your fipure travels without 
his ſervants, we may ſuppoſe him to be, as we ſay, 
iu caſu incognito, and perhaps I onght not to have 
mentioned your name.“ ©] own,” tays Jones, I 
did not expect to have been ſo well known in this 
' country as I find Iam: yet, for particular reafons, 
I ſhall be obliged to you if you will not mention 
my name to any other perſon, ti} I am gone from 
hence.“ * Pauca verba, anſwered the barber; *and 
+I with no other here knew you but myſelf; for 
{ome, people have tongues ; but 1 promiſe you I 
can keep a ſecret. My enemies will allow me that 
virtuc.“ And yet that is not the characteriſtic 
of your profeilion, Mr Barber,“ anſwered Jones, 
Alas, Sir, replied Benjamin, Nox fr male nunc et 
o/im ic erit. 1 was not born nor bred a barber, I 
aifnre you. I have ſpent moſt of my time amon 
gentlemen, and, though 1 ſay it, I underſtand 
ſomething of gentility. And if you had thought 
me as worthy of your confidence as you have fome 
other people, 1, ſhould have fkewn you I could 
have kept a ſecret better. I ſhould not have de- 
graded your name in a public kitchen; for indeed, 
Str, ſome people have not uſed you well; for be- 
lides making a public proclamation of what you 
toll thein of a quariel between yourielf and Squire 
Allworthy, they added lies of their own, things 
which I knew to be lies.“ © You ſurpriſe me great- 
ly, cries Jones. Upon my word, Sir,“ anſwered 
Benjamin, ©I tell the truth, aud I necd not tell you”. 
© my landlady. was the perſon. I am ſore it moved 
© me to hear the {tory, and T hope it is all falle ; 
for I have a great reſpect tor vou, 1 do aſſure you 
J have, aud have had, ever finct the pood-nature 
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you ſhewed to Black George, which was talked of | 
all over the couutry, and Lreceived more than one 
letter about it. Indeed it made you beloved by 
every body. Lou will pardon me therefore; for. 
it was real concern at n= 4p I heard made me aſk ſo 
* mauy queſtions; for I have. no impertinent. cu- 
rioſity about me; but 1 love pood-nature, and 
© thence became. amoris. abundantia erga te. 

Every profeſſion of friendſhip eaſily gains credit 
with the miſerable; it is no wonder, therefore, if 
Jones, who, beſides his being miſerable, was ex- 
tremely open-hearted, very. readily believed all the 
ets of Benjamin, and received him into his 
boſom. The ſcraps of Latin, ſome of which Benja- 
min applied properly enongh, though it did not ſa- 
vour of profound literature, ſeeme yet to indicate 
ſomething ſuperior to a common barber, and fo in- 
deed did his whole behaviour. Jones therefore be- 
lieved the truth of what he had ſaid, as to his oii- 
ginal and education; and at length, after much en- 
treaty, he ſaid, © Since you have heard, my friend, 
© to mach of my affairs, and ſeem ſo deſirous to 
© know the truth, if you will have patience to hear. 
© It, 1 will intorm you of the whole.“ Patience!“ 
cries Benjamin, that I will, if the chapter was ne- 
ver ſo long; and I am very much obhged to you. 
© for the honour you do me.” | 

Joxks now began, and related the whole hiſtory, 
ye g only a ciicumſtance or two, name] 7 eve 
ry thing which paſſed on that day in which he had 
tought with Thwackum ; and ended with. his reſo- 
lution to go to ſea, till the rebellion in the North, 
had made him change his purpoſe, and had brought 
him to the place where he then was. IN 

LIE Benjamin, who had been all attention, 
never once interrupted the narrative ;. but when it 
was ended, hie could not help obſerving, that there 
mult be ſurely ſomething more cates by his ene- 
mies, and told Mr Allworthy againſt him, or ſo good. 
a man would never have diſmilled one he had lovedt 
io tenderly, in ſucha manner, To which Jones an- 
fvwored, He doubted not Unt ſuch viliainous arts had. 
deen made uſe of to deſtroy him. 
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AnD ſurely it was ſcarce” poſſible for any one to 
have avoided making the ſame remark with the bar- 
ber; who had not, indeed, heard from Jones one 
fingle circumſtance upon which he was condemned ; 
for his actions were not now placed in thoſe inju- 
rious lights, in which they had been miſrepreſented 
to Allworthy : nor could he mention thole many 
falſe accuſations which had been from time to time 
preferred againſt him to Allworthy ; for with none 
of theſe he was himſelf acquainted. He had like- 
wiſe, as we have obſerved, omitted many material 
facts in his preſent relation. Upon the whole, in- 
deed, every thing now appeared in ſach favourable 
colours to Jones, that malice itſelf would have found 
it no eaſy matter to fix any blame upon him. 

Nor that Jones deſired to conceal or to diſguiſe 
the truth; nay, he would have been more unwillin 
to have ſuffered any centure to fall on Mr Allwerthy 
for puniſhing him, than on his own actions for de- 
ſerving it z but, in reality, ſo it happened, and ſo it 
always will happen: for let a man be never ſo hoyeit, 
the account of his own conduct will, in fpite of him- 
ſelf, be ſo very favourable, that his vices will come 
purified through his lips, and, like foul liquors well 
ſtrained, will leave all their foulneſs behind. For 
though the facts themſelves may appear, yet fo dif- 
ferent will be the motives, circumitances, and con- 
ſequences, when a man tells his own ſtory, and when 
his enemy tells it, that we fcarce can recognize the 
facts to be one and the ſame. 

THro' the barber had drank down this ſtory with 
greedy ears, he was not yet ſatisfied. There was a 
circumſtance behind, which his curioſity, cold as it 
was, molt eagerly longed for. Jones had mentioned 
the fact of his amour, and of his being the rival of 
Blifil, but had cautiouſly concealed the name of the 
young lady. The, barber, therefore, after ſome lie- 
fitation, and many hums and ha's, at laſt begged 
leave to crave the name of the lady, who appeared 
to be the principal cauſe of all this miſchief, Jones, 
pauſed a moment, and then ſaid, Since I have 
£ truſted you with ſo much, and fince, I am afraid, 
* her name is become too public already on this oc- 
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< caſion, I will not conceal it from you. Her name 
© is Sophia Weſtern.” | 
Prob Deum atque hominum fidem Squire Weſtern 
© hath a daughter grown a woman!” * Ay, and ſuch 
© a woman,' cries Jones, © that the world cannot 
match. No eye ever ſaw any thing fo beautiful: 
© but that is her leaſt excellence. Such ſenſe! ſuch 
© goodneſs! O, I could praiſe her for ever, and yet 
© ſhould omit half her virtues.“ Mr Wettern a 
daughter grown up ! cries the barber, ©] remem- 
© ber the father a boy: well, Tempus edax rerum.“ 
Taz wine being now at an end, the barber preſ- 

fed very eagerly to be his bottle ; but Jones abſo- 
lately refuted, ſay ing, He had already drank more 
than he ought; and that he now choſe to retiie to 
his room, where he wiſhed he could procure himſelf 
a book. A book l' cries Benjamin, © what book 
would you have? Latin or Engliih? I have ſome 
curious books in both languages. Such as Fraſini 
Colloquia, Ovid de Triſiibus, Gradus ad Parnaſſim ; 
and in Engliſh I have ſcveral of the belt books, 
though ſome of them are a little torn ; bat I haye 
a great part of Stowe's Chronicle; the ſixth vo- 
lame of Pope's Homer ; the third volume of the 
Spectator ; the ſecond volume of Echard's Roman 
Hiſtory; the Craftſman; Robinſon Cruſoe ; Tho- 
mas a-Kempis, and two volumes of Tom Brown's 
works.“ | : 
© Taos laſt,” cries Jones, © are books I never ſaw, 
ſo if you pleaſe to lend me one of thoie volumes.” 
The barber aſſurtd him he would be highly enter- 
tained; for he looked upon the author to have been 
one of the preateit wits that ever the nation produ- 
ced. He then tteppe«l to his houſe, which was hard 
by, and immediately returned; after which, the 
barber having received very ſtrict injunctions of ſe- 
crecy from jones, and having fworn inviolably to 
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maintain it, they ſeparated: the barber went home, 


and Jones retired to his chamber, 5 8 
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In which more of the talents of Mr Benjamin / ap- 
Pear, as well as who this extraordinary perſon was. 


12 the morning Jones grew a little uneaſy at the 
deſertion of his ſurgeon, as he apprehended ſome 
inconvenience, or even danger might attend the 
not drefling his wound: he inquired therefore of 
the drawer what other ſurgeons were to be met with 
in that neighbourhood, The drawer told him there 
was one not far off; but he had known him often 
refuſe to be concerned after another had been ſent 
for before him: But, Sir, fays he, © if you will take 
my advice, there is not a man in the kingdom ca:z 
do your buſineſs better than the barber who was 
with you laſt night. We look upon him to be one 
© of the ableſt men at a cut in all this neighbour- 
© hood, For though he hath not been here above 
© three months, he hath done ſeveral great cures.” 

Trex drawer was preſently diſpatched for Little 
Benjamin, who, being acquainted in what capacity 
he was wanted, prepared himſelf accordingly, and 
attended; bat with fo different an air and afpect 
from that which he wore when his baton was under 
Hhis arm, that he could ſcarce be known to be the 
ſame perſon. = 

* So, tonſor,' ſays Jones, I find you have more 
© trades than one; how came you not to inform me 
© of this laſt night?” A ſurgeon,” anſwered Benja- 
min, with great gravity, is a profeſſion, not a 
trade. The reaſon why I did nat acquaint you 
laſt night that I profeſſed this art, was that I then 
concluded you was under the hands of another 
1 and I never love to interfere with my 
wethren in their buſineſs. Ars omnibus communis. 
But now, Sir, if you pleaſe, I will inſpect your 
head, and when I fee into your ſkull, I will give 
my opinion of your caſe.” | 
Joxes had no great faith in this new profeſſor ; 
however, he ſuffered him to open the bandage, and 
to look at his wound, which as ſoon as he had done, 
Benjamin began to groan and ſhake his head vio- 
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lently. Upon which Jones, in a peeviſh_ manner, 
bid him not play the fool, but telſ him inwhat con- 
dition he found him. „Shall I antwer you, as a ſur- 
©,geon, or a friend?” ſaid Benjamin, © As a friend, 
and ſerioully,“ ſaid Jones, © Why then, upon my 
ul,“ cries Benjamin, it, Wonld, cequice. a great 
deal ot art to keep you from being well after a 
very few dreſlings; and if you will. ſuffer me to 
apply ſome ſalve. of mine, I will anſwer for the 
ſucceſs.“ Jones, gave his couſent, and the plaiſter 
was applied accordingly. ©. | | 

© THERE, Sir,“ cries Benjamin, © now I will, if 
you pleale, reſume my former ſelf; but a man is 
© oblized, to, keep up fame diguity in his countes 
© nauce whillt he.,is periorming theſe operations, or 
© the world will not ſubmit to be handled. by him. 
Fi 
c 
« 
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You can't imagine, Sir, of how much conſequence 
a grave aſpect is to a grave character. A barber 
may make you laugh, but a ſurgeon onght rather 
to make you ry.“ | , | 
© Mg Barber, or Mr Surgeon, or Mr Barber-ſar. 
. geon,” ſaid Joaes.  * O dear Sir, anfwered Benja- 
min, interrupting him, * 1 fandum, regina, jubes rev 
* ucvare dolurems; You;recal to my mind that cruel 
le paration of the united fraternities, fo much to 
the prejudice of both bodies, as all ſeparations mait 
be, according to the old adage, Vis utita-fortior 
which, to be thre, there ate not wanting ſome of 
one or of the other fraternity who-are able to con- 
rue. What a blow was this to me, who unite 
| both; in my own perſou! © Well, by whatever 
name you pleale to be called,“ continued Jones, 
you certainly are one of the oddeſt, moſt comical 
tellows I ever met with, and muſt have {oinethin 
very {urpribing in your ſtory, which you maſt con- 
fes have a right to hear.“ © I do confeſs it, an- 
Cyered Benjamin, and will very readily acquaint 
© youu with it, when you have ſufficient leiſure; for 
I promiſe you it will require a good deal of time.“ 
Jones told him, He could never. be more at leiivre 
than at pretent.. Well then,” ſid Benjamin, I 
© will obey youz bat firſt 1 will faſteu the door, that 
none may interrupt us.“ He did fo, and then, ad- 
VOI. Il. I 
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vancing with a ſolemn air to Jones, ſaid, „I muſt 
begin by telling you, Sir, that yon yourſelf have 
< been the greateſt enemy I ever had.“ Jones was 
a little ſtartied at this ſudden declaration. I your 
enemy, Sir ” ſays he, with much amazement, and 
ſome ſternneſs in his look. -* Nay, be not angry, ſaid 
Benjamin, © for I promiſe you I am not. You are per- 
fectly innocent of having intended me any wrong, 
for you was then an infant; but I ſhall, I believe, 
unriddle all this the moment I mention my name. 
Did you never hear, Sir, of one Partridge, who had 
the honour of being reputed your father, and the 
misfortune of being ruined by that honour ?* ©] 
have indeed heard of that Partridge,” ſays Jones, 
and have always believed myſelf to be his fon.” 
Well, Sir,“ anſwered Benjamin, Jam that Par- 
tridge; but I here abſolve you from all filial dn- 
ty; for I. do aſſure you, you are no ſon-of mine.” 
How ! replied Jones, and is it poflible that a 
falſe ſuſpicion ſhould have drawn all the ill con- 
{ſequences upon you, with which Jam too well ac- 
quainted ??* © It is poſſible,” cries Benjamin, * for 
it is ſo ; but though it is natural enough for men 
to hate even the innocent canſes of their ſufler- 
ings, yet Lam of a different temper. I have lo- 
ved you ever ſince I heard of your behaviour to 
Black George, as I told you; and I am convinced, 
from this extraordinary meeting, that you are 
born to make me amends for all I have ſuflered 
on that account. Beſides, I dreamt, the night be- 
fore I ſaw you, that I ſtumbled-over a ſtool with- 
< out hurting myſelf; which plainly ſhewed me 
< ſomething good was towards me; and, laſt night, 
« I dreamt again, that I rode behind you ona milk - 
« white mare, which is a very excellent dream, and 
c 
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betokens much good fortune, which 1 am reſolved 

to purſue, unleſs you have the cruelty to deny me.” 

© I SHOULD be very glad, Mr Partridge,“ aufſwer- 
ed Jones, © to have it in my power to make yon 
c amends for your ſufferings on my account, tho” 
at preſent I ſee no likelihood of it: however, I 
-< aſſure you 1 will deny you nothing which is in 
. Wy power to grant.“ 
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Ir is in your power ſure enough, replied Ben- 

amin; * for I deſire nothing more than leave to at- 
tend you in this expedition. Nay, I have fo en-- 
tirely ſet my heart upon it, that if you ſhould re- 
fuſe me, you wil kill both a barber and a ſfurgeon 
in one breath.“ 

JoxzEs anſwered ſmiling, That he (ſhould be very -1 
forry to be the occaſion of ſo much miſchief to the | 
public, He then. advanced many prudential rea- 
ſous, in order to diiluade Benjamin (whom we ſhall. 
hereatter call Partridge), from his purpoſe ; but all 
were in vain : partridge relied ftrongly on his dream 
of the milk-whire mare. «Beſides, Sir, ſays he, © I pro- 
* miſe you I have as good an inclination to the caule/ 
© AS any man can poflibly have; and go | will, whe-- 
© ther you admit me to go in your company or not.” 

Jo x Es, who was as much pleated with Partridge 
as Partridge could be with him, and who had not 
conſulted his own inclination, but the good of the 
other in defiring him to ſtay behind, when he found 
bis friend ſo reſolute, at laſt gave his conient ; but 
then recollectiug himielf, he faid, * Perhaps, Mr 
© Partridge, you think q mall be: able to ſupport you, 
* but I really am not;' and then, taking ont his 
purie, he told ont nine guineas, which he declared. 
vere his whole fortune. | 

PaRrRIDGE aniwered, © That his dependance 
Was only on his future favour; for he was 
thoroughly convinced he would ſhortly have 
enough in Bis power. At prelent, Sir, ſaid he, 
© 1 believe I am rather the richer man of the two; 
© bat all I have is at your ſervice and at your dilpo- 
* ſal, Linſitt upou your taking the whole, and I beg 
© only to attend you 1n the quality of your ſervant : 
Ni deſpera:idum eft Tewcro auce & anſpice Teucro.“ 
Put to this gencrous propoſal concerning the moneys. 
Jones would by no means ſubmit. 

IT was reſolved to ſet out the next morning, when 
2. difficulty aroſe concerning the baggage ; for the 
portmanteau of Mr Jones was too jarg ge to be car- 
ned without a borſe. 

Ir I may preſume to give my advice,” ſays Par- 
tridge, © this portmanteau, with every thing.in it, 

I. 2. 
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© except a few ſhirts, ſhonld be left behind. Thoſe 
© T ſhall be eaſily able to carry for you, and the reſt 
* of: your cloaths will remain very ſately locked 
« up in my houle”, 

THis method was no ſooner propoſed than agree 
to, and then the barber departed, in order to prepare 
every thing for his intended expedition. 


c HA p. VII. 


Containing better reaſons than any which have yet ap- 
peared for the condutt of Partridge ; an apology for 
the weakneſs of Jones ; and ſome farther anzcdotes 
concerning my landiady, 


HovuGn Partridge was one of the moſt ſuper- 4 
ſtitious of men, he would hardly perhaps have 5 

deſired to accompany Jones in his expedition, merely 7 

flo the omens of the joint-ſtool aud white mare, | 

it his proſpect bad been no better than to have ſha- 

red the „ gained in the field of battle. In 

fact, when Partridge came to ruminate on the rela- 

tion he had heard from Jones, he could not recon- 

cile to himfelf that Mr Allworthy ſhould turn his 

ion (for fo he moſt firmly believed him to be) ont 

of doors, for any reaſon which he had heard aſſign- 

ed. He concluded therefore, that the whole was a 

Action, and that Jones, of whom he had often from 

his correſpondents heard the wildeſt character, had 

in reality run away from his father. It came into 

his head, therefore, that if he could prevail with 

the young ventleman to return back to his father, 

he ſhould by that means render a ſervice to Allwor— 

thy, which would obliterate all his former anger; p 

nay, indeed, he conceived that very anger was coun- 

terfeited, and that Allworthy had ſaciificed him to 

his own reputation. And this fuſpicien, indecd, he | 

well acconnted for from the tender behaviour of that * 

excellent man to the foundling child; from his | 

great ſeverity to Partridge, who knowing bhimſelf to 

be innocent, could not conceive that any other 

mould think him guilty ; laſtly, from the allowance 

which he had privately received long after the an- 

nuity had beeu publicly taken from him; and which 
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he looked upon as a kind of ſmart-money, or ra- 
ther by way of atonement for injuſtice ; tor it is ve- 

ry uncommon, I believe, for men to atcribe the be- 

nefactions they receive to pure charity, when they 

can poſſibly impute them to any other motive. If 
he could by any means, therefore, perſuadethe voun 


gentleman to return home, he doubted not but that 


he ſhould again be received into the favour of All- 
worthy, and well rewarded for his pains ; nay, and 
mould be again reſtored to his native country; a 
reſtoration which Ulyſſes himſelf never withed more 
heartily than poor Partridge. . 

As for Jones, he was well fatisſied with the truth 
of what the other had afterted; and believed that 
Partridge had no other inducements but love to him, 
and zeal for the cauſe; a blameable want of cau- 
tion and diffidence in the veracity of others, in 
which he was highly worthy of ceuſure. To ſay” 
the truth, there are but two ways by which men be- 
come poſſeſſed of this excell-nt quality; the one 
is from long experience, and the other is from na- 
ture; which laſt, I preſume, is often meant by ge- 
nius, or great natural parts; and it is infinitely the 
better of the two, not only as we are maſters ot it 
much earlier in life, but as it is mach more infallible ' 
and conclaftive : for a man who hath been impoied 
on by ever ſo many, may ſtill hope to find others 
more honeſt; whereas, he who receives certain ne- 
ceflary admonitions from within, that this is impoſ- 
fible, mult have very little underitarding indeed, 
tf he ever renders himfelt liable to be once deceived. - 
As Jones had not this gift from nature, he was too 
young to have gained it by experience; for at the 
diſfident wildom winch is to be acquired” this way, 
we ſeldom arrive till very late in life: which is 
perhaps the reaſon why ſome old men are apt to de- 
ſpiſe the undertlandings of all thote: who are a 
little younger than themitlves, 

Joxes ſpent moit part of the day in the company 
of a new acquaintance, This vas no ether than t e 
lan iord of the honte, or rather the huſband ont the 
Jancl': dy. He had but lately made bis deſcent dawn 


airs, after a long fit of the gout, in which dillems.- 
| I-3; 
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per he was generally confined to his room durin 

one half of the year; and during the reſt he walk- 
ed about the houſe, ſmoaked his pipe, and drank his 
bottle with his friends, without concerning himſelf 
In the leaſt with any kind of buſineſs. He had been 
bred, as they call it, a gentleman, that is, bred up to 
do nothing, and had ſpent a very ſmall fortune, 
which he inherited from an induſtrious farmer his 
uncie, in kunting, horie-racing, and cock-fighting, 
and had been married by my landlady for certain 
purpoles which he had long tince deſiſted from an- 
ſwering; tor which {ke hated him heartily. But 
as he was a ſurly kind of fellow, ſo ſhe contented 


herſelf with frequently upbraiding him by difad- 


vantageons compariſons with her firſt huſband, 
whole praiſe ſhe had eternally in her mouth; and 
as ſhe was for the molt part miſtreſs of the profits, 
ſo ſhe was ſatisfied to take upon herſelf the care and 
overnment of the family, and, after a long ſucceſs- 
eſs ſtruggle, to ſuffer her huſband to be maſter of 
himſelf. 
Ix the evening, when Jones retired to his room, 
a {mall diſpute aroſe between this fond couple con- 
cerning him. What,” ſays the wife, © you have 
© been tipling with the gentleman I ſee.” © Yes, 
anſwered the huſband, © we have cracked a bottle 
© together, and a very gentleman-like man he is, 
and hath a very pretty notion of horſe-fleth, In- 
deed he is young, and hath not ſeen much of the 
world; for I believe he hath been at very few 
horſe- races.“ O ho! he is one of your order, is 
he?“ replies the landlady ; © he mult be a gentle- 
man to be ſure, if he is a horſe- racer. The devil 
fetch ſuch gentry ; I am ſure 1 with I had never 
ſeen any of them. I have reaſon to love horſe-ra- 
cers truly.“ That you have,“ ſays the huſband ; 
for I was one, you know.“ „Les,“ anſwered ſhe, 
you are a pure one indeed. As my firſt huſband 
uſed to ſay, I may put all the good I have ever 
got by you in my eyes, and ſee never the worle.” 
D—n your firſt huſband,' cries he, —* Don't d—n 
a better man than yourſelf,” anſwered the wife; 
if he had been alive you durſt not have done it.“ 
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Then you think,” ſays he, I have not ſo much 
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told a lic, if I had called him raſbul.* 
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courage as y ourſelf; for vou have d—n'd him often 
in my heating.“ © If I did, {avs the, have re- 
pented of it, many's the wood time and oft. And 
if he was fo good to forgive me a word ſpoken in 
haitz, or fo, it doth not become ſuch a one as you. 
to tw itter me. He was a huſband to me, he was; 
and if ever I did make we ot an i word or fo in 
a pallion, I never called him raſcal; I ſhould have 
Much more 


ſhe ſaid, but not in his hearing ; for having lighted 
his pipe, he flaggered off as f talt as he could. We 
ſhall therefore tranferibe no more of her tpeech, as: 
it approached {ill nearer and nearer to a ſubject too 
indeticate to find any place in this hiſtory. 


betiide of 
with his knapfack at his back. 
workmanſhip ; 
no indifferent taylor. 


EARLY in the morning Partridge appeated at the 
Jones, ready equipped for the journcy,, 
This was his own. 
for belides his other trades, he was 


whole ſtock of linen in it, contifiing ot tour ſhirts, 
to which he now added eight tor Mr Jones; and then. 
packing up the portant deau, he was departing with 
it towards his own honle, but was {topt in his wa 
by the landlady, who retuſed to ſufler any er 
till after the payment of the reckoning. 


Tux landlady was, as we have faid, abſolute go- 


vernets i theſe * ; it was therefore neceſlary 
to comply with her rules ; ſo the biil was preſently 
writ out, which amounted to a much larger ſum 
than might have been expected ftroia the entertain- 


ment which Jones had met with. 
obliged to diſcloſe ſome maxims which publicans 
hold to be the grand myſteries of their trade. The 


But here we are 


firit is, if they have any thing good in their houſe 


(which indeed very ſeldom happens) to produce it 


only to perſons who travel wit great equipages. 
zdly, To charge the fame for the very worſt provi- 


ſions, as if they were the belt. 


And, laſtly, it any 


of their gueits call but for little, to make them pay 
a double price for every thing they have, ſo that the 
amount by the head may be much the fame, 


T4 x bill being made and diſcharged, Jones ſet for- 
ward with Partridge, carry ing his knaptack ; nor did 


— 


He had already put up his, 
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che landlady coudeſcend to with him a good journey: 

for this was, it ſeeins, au inn tzequented by people of 
faſlion , and I know not whence it is, but all thoſe 
who get their livelihood by people of faſhion, con- 
tract as much iuſolence to the reſt of mankind as if 
they really belonged to that rank themſtlves.. 


C K. Vin 


Jones arrives at Glouceſter, and goes te the Bell; t) 
character of that houſe, and of a fetiy-fogger u which 
he there meets with, 


R Jones and Partridge, 'or Little Benjamin, 

(which epithet of Little was perhaps given 

him ironically, he being in reality near lix feet 

high), having left their lait quarters in the Manner 

betore deſcribed, travelled on to Glouceſter, without 
meeting any adventure worth relating. 

BEING arrived here, they choſe for their houfe of 
entertainment the ſign of the Bell, an excellent houſe 
indeed, and which I do mo{t ſerioally recommend to 
every reader who ſhall vilat this autient city. The 
walter of it is brother to the great preacher White- 
tied ; but is abſolutely untuinted with the pernicious 
prince! ples of Methodifin, or of any other heretical 
fect, He is indeed a very honett plain man, and, in 
my opinion, not hkely to create any diſturbance ei- 
ther in church or ſtate. His wife hath, I believe, 
had much pretenſion to beauty, and is ſtill a very 
tire woman. Her perſon and deportment wight have 
mace a fhining ſigure in the politett allemblies ; ; but 
thongh ſhe muſt be conſcious of this, and many other 
pertections, the ſeems pertectly contented w ith, and 
reſtigned to that {tate of lite to which ſhe is called; 
and this reſignation is entirely owing to the pru- 
dence and wildom of her te:nper ; for ſhe is at pre- 
ſent as free from any metiodiftical notions as her 
huſband. I ſay at pieſent; for ſhe freely confeſles 
that her brother's documents made at firit ſome im- 
preſſion upon her, and that ſhe had put herigif to 


the expence of a long hood, in order to attend the 


extraordinary emotions of the ſpirit; but having 
found, during an experiment of thxee weeks, ne 
emotions, ſhe ſays, worth a farthivg, the rery witcly 
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laid by her hood, and abandoned the ſect. To be 
conciſe, ſhe is a very friendly, good - natured woman; 
and ſo induſtrious to oblige, that the gueſts muſt be 
of a very morole diſpoſition who are not extremely 
well fatisfied in her Luft. | 

Mas Whitefield happened to be in the yard when 
Jones and his attendant marched in. Her ſagacity 
ſoon diſcovered, in the air of our hero, ſomething 
which diſtinguiſhed him from the vulgar. She or- 
dered her ſervants, therefore, immediately to ſhew 
him into a room, and preſently afterwards invited 
him to dinner with heriel{; which invitation he 
very thankfully accepted: for indeed much leſs a- 
greeable company than that of Mrs Whitefield, and 
a much worſe entertainment than ſhe had provided, 
would have been welcome, altcr ſo long a faſting, 
and fo long a walk, 

Bzs1Dts Mr Jones and the good governeſs of the 
manſion, there tat down at table an attorney of Saliſ- 
bury, indeed the very ſame who had brought the 
news of Mr Blifil's death to Mr Allworthy, and whoſe 
name, which I think we did not before mention, was 
Dowling : there was likewite preſent another perſon, 
who tfliled himicli a lawyer, and who lived ſome— 
where near Linlinch in Somerſetibire, This fellow, I 
fiy, ſtiled himſelf a lawyer, but was indeed a moſt 
vile petty-fopger, without tenſe or. knowledge of any 
kind; one of thoſe who may be termed train-bearers 
to the law; a tort of fnpernumeraries in the profe f- 
fion, wlio are the hackneys of attornies, and will 
ride more miles for hait'a crown than a poſt-boy. 

Buring the time of dinner, the Somerſetſhire 
lawyer recollected the face of ſones, which he had 
{cen at Mr Allworthy's; tor he had oiten vitited in 
that gentleman's kitchen. He therefore took occation 
to enquire after all the good family there, with that 
ſamilarity which would hase become an intimate 
trend or acquaintance of Mr Allworthy ; and in- 
deed he did) all in his power to inſinuate himſelf to 
be taich, thongh he had never had the honour of 
toeaking to auy perſon in that family higher than 
tue butler, Jones anſwered all his queſtions with 
much civility, though he never remembered to have 
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ſeen the petty-fogger before, and though he con- 
eluded, from the outward appearance and behaviour 
of the man, that he uſurped a freedom with his 
betters, to which he was by no means intitled. 

As the converſation of fellows of this kind is of 
all others the moſt deteſtable to men of any ſenſe, 
the cloth was no ſooner removed than Mr Jones with- 
drew, and a little barbaroufty left poor Mrs White- 
field to do a penance, which I have often heard Mr 
Timothy Harris, and other publicans of good taile, 
lament, as the ſevereſt lot annexed to their calling, 
namely, that of being obliged to keep company 
with their gueſts. 

Jones had no ſooner quitted the room, than the 
petty. fog ger, in a whiſpering tone, aiked Mrs Wlnte- 
held, it the knew who that tine {park was: She an- 
iwered, the had never ſeen the gentleman before. 
The gentleman, indeed!“ replied the petty-fogger ; 
a pretty gentleman truly! Why, he's the baſtard 
of a fellow who was hanged for horſe-ſtealing. 
He was dropt at Squire allworthy's door, where 
one of the ſervants found him in a box ſo full of 
rain-water, that he would certainly have been 
drowned, had he not been reſerved for another 
fate.“ Ay, ay, von need not mention it, I proteſt ;. 
« we underitand what that fate is very well,* cries 
Dowling, with a moſt facetious grin. © Well,” con- 
tinued the other, © the Squire ordered him to be ta- 
© ken in: for he is a timberſome man, every body. 

knows, and was afraid of drawing himiclt into a 
ſcrape; and there the baſtard was bred up, and 
fed and cloathified all to the world like any gen- 
tieman ; and there he got one of the ſervant maids 
with child, and perſuaded her to fear it to the 
Squire himſelf; and afterwards he broke the arm 
of one Mr Thwackum a clergyman, only becauſe 
he reprimanded him for following whores; and 
aiterwards he ſuapt a piſtol] at Mr Blifil behind 
his back; and once, when Squire Allworthy was 
ſick, he got a drum, and beat it all over the houſe, 
to prevent him from ſleeping : and twenty other 
pranks he hath played; tor all which, about four 
or five days ago, juſt before I left the country, the 
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Squire ſtriped nim fL rk naked, and turned him 
* out of doors.” 

Ap very juſtly too, I proteſt,” cries Dowling ; 
© I would turn my own fon out of doors, if he was 
© guilty of half as much. And pray what is the 
name of this pretty gentleman ?” 

Tux name o'un! anſwered the petty-fogger, 
< why, he is called Thomas Jones.“ 

„ JoxtsY anſwered Dowling, a little eagerly, 
what, Mr Jones that lived at Mr Allworthy's ! was 
that the gentleman that dined with us?” The 
very ſame,” ſaid the other, I have heard of the 
gentleman,” cries Dowling, often; but I never 
heard any ill character of him.” And Jam ure,” 
ays Mrs Whitefield, © if half what this gentleman 
hath ſaid be true, Mr Jones hath the moſt deceit- 
ful countenance l ever ſaw ; for ſure his looks pro- 
miſe ſomething very different; and I mult ſay, for 
the little I have ſeen of him, he is as civil a well- 
bred man as you would with to converſe with.“ 

Tus petty-fogger calling to mind that he had not 
been ſworn, as he uſually was, before he gave his 
evidence, now bound what he had declared with ſo 
many oaths and imprecations, that the landlady's 
ears were ſhocked, and the put a {top to his fwear- 
ing, by aſſuring him of her belief. Upon which he 
{aid, © I hope, Madam, you imagine I would ſcorn 
to tell ſuch things of any man, waleſs I knew them 
to be true, What intereſt have I in taking away 
© the reputation-of a man who never injured me ? 
© I promiſe you every ſyllable of what I have ſaid is 
* fact, and the whole country knows it.“ 

As Mrs Whitefield had no reaſon to ſuſpect that 
the petty-fogger had any motive or temptation to 
abuſe Jones, the reader cannot blame her for belie- 
ving what he ſo confidently aftirmed with man 
oaths, She accordingly gave up her {kill in phy- 
ſiognomy, and hencetorwards conceived fo ill an 
opinion of her gueſt, that ſhe heartily withed him 
out of her houſe. | 
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Tus diſlike was now farther increaſed by a re- 


port which Mr Whitefield made from the kitchen, 
where Partridge had informed the company, That 
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thong!1 he carried the knapſack, and contented him- 
ſelf with ſtaying among ſervants, while Tom Jones 
(as h called him) was regaling in the parlour, he 
was not Bis ſervant, but only a friend and compa- 
nion, and as good a gentleman as Mr Jones himſelf. 

DowrLixG at all this while ſilent, biting his fin- 
gers, making faces, grinning, and Jooking wonders. 
fully arch; at laſt he opened his lips, and proteſted 
that the pentieman looked like another fort of man, 
He then called for his bill with the utmoſt haſte, de- 
claredohe muſt be at Hereford that evening, lament- 
ed his great hurry of buſineſs, and wiſhed he could 
divide himſelf into twenty pieces, in order to be at 
once in twenty places. 

Tyr petty-togyer now likewiſe departed, and 
then Jones detired the favour of Mrs Mhitefield's 
company to drink tea with him; but Ilie refuſed, 
and with a manner {© different from that with which 
ihe had received him at dinner, that it a little tur- 
priſcd him. And now he ſoon perceived her beha- 
viour totally changed: for inſtead of that natural 
affability which we have before celebr ated, ſhe wore 
a-conitrained f{everity on her countenance, winch 
was fo difagreeable to Mr Jones, that he relolved, 
however late, to quit the houſe that eve ning. 

He did indeed account ſomewhat unfairly tor this 
ſudden change; for befides ſome hard and vnjr ft 
tarmiſcs concerning female ficklenets and mutahi— 
lity, he began to falpect that he owed this want of 
civility to his want of hort les; a fort of animals 
which, as they dirty no ſheets, are thought, in iuns, 
to pay better for their beds than their riders, and 
are therefore conſidered as the more deſir able com- 
pany ; but Mrs Whiteicld, to do her juſtice, had a 
much more liberal way of thinking, She was per- 
fectly well bred, and could be very civ il to a a gentle- 
man, though he walked on foot. In reality, ſhe 
looked on our hero as a ſorry ſcoundrel, and there- 
fore treated lim as fuch : for which not even Jones 
himſelf, had he known as much as the reader, could 
Have blamed her; nay, on the contrary, he mut 
have approved her conduct, and have efteemed her tlie 
more ſor the diſretp ect ſhewn towards himſelf. This 
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is indeed a moſt aggravating circumſtance which 
attends depriving men unjultly of their reputation: 
for a man who is conſcious of having an ill cha- 
racter, cannot jultly be angry with thoſe who ne- 
glect and flight him; but ought rather to deſpiſe 
tuch as affect his converſation, nnicts where a per- 
Fett intimacy muſt have convinced them that their 
friend's character hath been faltely and injuriouſly 
aſperſed. 

Tuts was not, however, the caſe of Jones; for as 
ne was a perfect ſtranger to the truth, ſo he was 
with good reaſon offended at the treatment he recei- 
ved. Ke therefore paid his reckoning and depart- 
ed, highly againſt the will of Mr Partridge, who 
having remon{trated much againſt it to no purpoſe, 
zt lait condefcended to take up his knapſack, and 
to attend his friend. 
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Containing ſeveral dialogues between Jones ard Par- 
tridge concerning love, cold, hunger, and other mat- 
ters; with the lucky and narrew eſcape of Partridge, 
as he was on the very brink of making a fatal diſco- 
very to his friexd, 


HE ſhadows began now to deſcend larger from 

the high mountains: the feathered creation 

had betaken themſelves to their reſt, Now the high- 
eſt order of mortals were ſitting down to their din- 
ners, and the loweſt order to their ſuppers. In a 
word, the clock ſtruck five juſt as Mr Jones took his 
Teave of Glouceſter ; an hour at which (as it was 
now midwinter) the dirty fingers of Night would 
have drawn her ſable curtain over the univerſe, had 
not the moon forbid her, who now, with a face as 
broad and as red as thoſe of ſome jolly mortals, 
who, like her, turn night into day, began to riſe 
from her bed, where ſhe had flumbered away the 
day, in order to fit up all night. Jones had not tra- 
velled far before he paid his compliments to that. 
beautiful planet, and turning to his companion, 
atked him, if he ever had beheld fo delicious an 
evening? Partridge making no ready antwer to his 
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queſtion, he proceeded to comment on the beauty 
of the moon, and repeated ſome paſlages from Mil- 
ton, who hath certainly excelled all other poets in 
nis deſcription of the heavenly luminaries. He then 
told Partridge the ftory from the Spectator, of two 


Jovers who had agr eed to entertain themielves, when 


they were at a oreat diſtance from each other, by 
repairiny at a certain fixed hour, to look at the 
moon; thus pleating thenitelves with the thought 
that they were both employed 3 in contemplating the 
lame object at the ſame time. Thoſe lovers,* add- 
ed he, malt have had fouls truly capable of feel- 
ing all the tenderneſs of the ſublimelt of all human 
pafſious.“ © Very probably, cries Partridge; © but 
I envy them more, if they had bodies inc apable of 
fecling cold; for I am almoſt frozen to death, and 
am very much afraid I ſhall loſe a a piece of my noſe 
before we get to another houſe of enter tainment, 
Nay, truly, we may well expeer ſome judyment 
ſhould ha appen to us for our folly in running away” 
to by night from one of the molt exc ellent inns 1 
ever {et my foot into. I am ſure 1 never {aw more 
2004 things? in my life, and the greateſt lord in the 
land cannot live better in his ewn houſe than he 
may there. And to forſake ſuch a houte, and go 
a rambling about the country, the Lord knows 
whither, per devia rura viarum; Tiay nothing for 
my part, but tome people might not have charity 
enough ro conclude we were in our ſober fſenies, 
Fy upon it, Mr Partridge,” fays Jones, © have a 
better heart : coniider you are going to face an 
enemy, and ate you afraid of facing a little cold; 
I with, indeed, we had a guide to adviſe which of 
£ theſe roads we ſhould take.“ May I be {o bold, 
Says Partridge, © to offer my advice; interdum 222 
« opportuna loquitur.“ „Why, which of them,” cries 
Jones, would you recommend!“ © Truly neither of 
£ them,” anſivered Partridge. © The only road we 
can be certain of finding is the road we came. A 
< good hearty pace will bring us back to Glouceſter 
in an hour, but if we go forward, the Lord Harry 
„knows when we ſhall arrive at any place; for I 
Ae at lealt fifty miles before me, and no houſe in 
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all the way.“ Lou ſee, indeed, a very fair pro- 
{þect,” ſuys Jones, which receives great additional 
beauty from the extreme luſtre of the moon. How- 
ever, I will keep the left-hand track, as that ſeems 
to lead directly to thole his, . bich we Were in- 
formed ly not far from Worcelter. And here, it 
you are inclined to quit ne, you may, and return 
back again; but, for my part, I am reſolved to go 
forward.“ 
Ir is un kind 1 in yon, Sir,” fays Partridge, © to ſu- 
ſpect me ot any fuch intention. What I have ad- 
* YE d hath been as much on your account as m 
own, but tince you are deter miued to go on, I ant 
as much determined to follow. T pre, ſequar te.“ 
Tusy now travelled ſome miles without {peaking 


to each other, during which ſuſpenſe of diſcourſe 
Jones often ſighed, an: il Benjamin groaned as bitter» 
Iv, though from a very different reaſon. At lengtir 
Jones made a full ſtop, and turning about, crics, 
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Who knows, Partridge, but the lovelieſt creature 
in the univerſe may have her eyes now fixed on- 
that very moon which I behold at this inſtant ?? 
Very likely, Sir, anſwered Partridge; * and if my 
eves were fixed on a good firtoin of roalt beet, the 
devil might take tie noon and her horns into the 
bargain.“ Did ever Trainontane make fucih an 
antwer ?* cries Jones. Prithee, Partridge, walt 
thou ever ſuſceptible of love in thy lite, or hath 
time worn av rar all the traces of it from thy me- 
mory?* © Alack-a-day,* cries Partridge, well 
would it have been for me if I had never known 
what love was. Iifandtim, Regina, . beg renowars 
dolore. I am fare I have t. ified all the tendernets 
and fubhmities, and bitterneites of the paſſion.“ 
Was your miſtreſs unkind then!“ lays Jones. V ery 
unkind indeed, Sir, aniwered Partridge ; for the 
married me, and made one of the moit confounded 
vives in the world. However, Heaven be prailed, 
ſhe is gone; and if ] believed the was in the moon, 
according to the book I] once read, which teaches 
thut to be the receptacle of departed {pirits, I would 
never look at it for fear of ſeeing her; but I with, 
Sr, that the moon was a looking-glai. ior your 
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ſake, and that Miis Sophia Weſtern was now placedÞ 


before it. © My dear Partridge,” cries Jones, what 
a thought was there! a thought which I am cer- 


tain could never have entered into any mind but 


that of a lover. O Partridge, could I hope once 
again to fce that face; but, alas! all thoſe golden 


dreams are vaniſhed for ever, and my only refuge 
from future miſery is to forget the object of all mv 


former happineſs.” And do you really deſpair of 
ever ſceing Miis Weſtern again? anſwered Par- 


tridge: it Fn will follow my advice, I will en- 


6 gage you 


all not only fee her, but have her in 


your arms.“ Ha! do not awaken a thought of 


. 
C 


that nature,” cries Jones. I have ſtruggled ſuffi- 
cently to conquer all ſuch wiſhes already.“ Nay,” 


anſwered Partridge, if you do not with to have 


4 
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your miſtreſs in your arms, you are a moſt extra- 
ordinary lover indeed.“ Well, well,“ ſays Jones, 
let us avoid this ſubject ; but pray what is your 
advice?“ To give it you in the military phraſe 
then,” ſays Partridge, © as we are foldiers ; To the 
right about.“ Let us return the way we came; 
we may yet reach Glouceſter to-night, tho' late, 
whereas, it we proceed, we are likely, tor ought 1 
ſee, to ramble about for ever without coming ei- 
ther to houſe or home.“ © I have already told you 
my retolation is to go on,” anſwered Jones; © but 
I would have you go back. I am obliged to you 
for your company hither ; and I beg you to ac- 
cept a guinea as a {inall inſtance of my gratitude, 
Nay, it would be cruel in me to ſuffer you to go 
any farther ; for, to deal plainly with you, my 
chief end and deſire is a glorious death in the ſer- 
vice of my king and country.“ © As for your mo- 
ney, replied Partridge, * I beg, Sir, you will put it 
up ; I will receive none oft you at this time ; for 
at preſent I ain, I believe, the richer man of the 
two. And as your reſolution is to go on, fo mine 
is to follow you if you do. Nay, now my preſence 
appears abſolutely neceſlary to take care of you, 
ſince your intentions are ſo deſperate ; for I pro- 
miſe you my views are much more prudent; as 
you are reſolved to fall in battle if you can, fo L 
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am reſolved as firmly to come to no hurt, if I can. 
there will be but little danger; for a Poplth prieſt 


over, aud he believed without a battle.“ © A Popiſh 
prieft,” cries Jones, I have heard is not always to 
be believ ed when he {peaks in behalf of his reli- 
gion. les, but ſo. far, antwered the other, © from 
{peaking in behalf of his religion, he atlured me 
the Catholics did not expect to be any painers by 


but regard to right made him and the reſt of the 
Po; biin party to de Jacobites.“ * I believe him to 
be as much a Proteitant as I beheve he hath any 
riglit,“ ſays Jones, © and I make no doubt of our 


lo ſanguine us your tiicad the Popiſh : prieſt.“ Nay, 
to be ture, Sir, anvyercd Partridge, © all the pro- 
phecies I have ever read ſpeak of a great deat of 
blood to be ſpilt in the quarrel; aud the muller 


the hortes of tarce kings, up to his knees in blood. 


E 

pole, comes Llrom the Potion priecit, Montters and 
prodigies are the proper arguments to iupport 
monitron and abturd dottriavs, The cauſe of 
King Geor 28 is the caute of liberty and true rc- 
lipio; 1: iu other words, it is:the cauſe o common 
ienle, my boy, and I warrant you will iacceed, 
though 3rlarcus nimicit was to rite gain with his 
hundred thumbs, ang to torn miller.“ Paririd ye 
made no reply to this, Te was indeed cat into the 
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ut nt couchiion by this declaration of Jones, For 


to intorm tle re: der of a lecret, which we had nv 


proper opportunity of reve ealing betore, Partridye 
was in trath a Jacobite, and had concluded ti..t 
Jones was of the fame party, and Was now proceeds 


ing to join the rebels. An opinion which was not- 

with ut foundation: for the tail long-ſided da:ne, 

mentioned by Hudibras; that man, -eyed, many 
Iv 3 


help it. And indeed I have the comfort to think 


told me the other day, the buline(s would ſoon be 


— 
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the change; for that Prince Charles was as good 
a Proteitant as any in E. plan |, and that nothing 


— 


luccels, but uot without a battle ; to that I aia not 


wit! three thands; who is now alive, is to hold 
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Lord have mercy upon us all, and fend beiter 
times!” „With what ſtuff and nouſente hat thou 
filled thy head!“ aniwered Jones ; © tins too, [ tup-" 
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tongued, many-mouthed, many-cared monſter of 
Virgil, had related the ſtory of the quarrel between 
Jones and the oflicer, with her uſual regard to truth. 
She had indeed changed the name of Sophia into 
that of the Pretender, and had reported, that drink. 
ing his health was the cauſe for which Jones was 
knocked down. This Partridge had heard, and moſt 
firmly believed. *Tis no wonder, therefore, that he 
had thence entertained the above-mentioned opi— 
nion of Jones, and which he had almoſt diſcovered 
to him before he found out his own miltake. And 
at this the reader will be the leſs inclined to won- 
der, it he pleaſes to recollect the doubtful phraſe in 
which Jones firit communicated his reſolution to Mr 
Partridge; and indeed had the words been leſs ambi- 
guous, Partridge might very well have conſtrued 
them as he did, being perſuaded, as he was, that the 
whole nation were of the ſame inclination in their 
hearts; nor did it ſtagger him that Jones had tra- 
velled in the company of ſoldiers ; tor he had the 
fame opinion of the army which he had of the reſt 
of the people. 

Bur however well aſſected he might be to James 
or Charles, he was ſtill much mae attached to Little 
Benjamin than to either ; for which reaſon he no 
ſooner diſcovered the principles of his fellow-travel- 
ler, than he thought proper to conceal, and out ward- 
ly to give up his own to the man on whom le de— 
pended for the making of his fortune, ſince he b 
no means believed the affairs of Jones to be fo dei- 
perate as they rcally were with Mr Allworthy ; for 
as he had kept. a conſtant correſpondence with ſome 
of his neighbours lince he left that country, he had 
heard much, indeed more than was true, of the 
great affection Mr Allworthy bore this young man, 
who, as Partridge had been inſtructed, was to be that 

entleman's heir, and whom, as we ſaid, he did not 
in the leaſt doubt to be his fon. 

He imagined, therefore, that whatever quarrel 
was between them, it would be certainly made np 
at the return oi Mr Jones ; an event from which he 
promned great advantages, if he could take this op- 
portunity of ingratiating himſelf with that young 
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gentleman ; and if he could by any means be inſtru- 
mental in procuring his return, he doubted not, as 
we have before ſaid, but it would as highly advance 
him in the favour of Mr Allworthy. 

W have already obſerved, that he was, a ve 
good- natured fellow, and he hath himſelf declared 


the violent attachment he had to the perſon and cha- 


racter of Jones ; but poſhbly the views which t have 
juit before mentioned, might likewiſe have ſome 
little ſhare in prompting him to undertake this ex- 
pedition, at leait in urging him to continue it, after 
he had diſcovered, that his maſter and himſelt, like 
ſome prudent fathers and ſons, though they travel- 
led together in great friendſhip, had embraced op- 
oſite parties, I am led into this conjecture, by hav- 
ing remarked, that though love, friendſhip, eſteem, 
and ſuch like, have very powerful operations in the 
human mind; intereſt, however, is an ingredient 
ſeldom omitted by wiſe men, when they would work 
others to their owu purpoſes. This is indeed a mott 
excellent medicine, and, like Ward's pill, flies at once 
to the particular pait of the body on which you de- 
fire to operate, whether it be the tongue, the hand, 
or any other member, where it ſcarce ever fails of 
immediately producing the deſired effect. 


. 


In which our travellers meet with a very extraordinary 
adventure. 


UST as Jones and his friend came to the end of 
J their dialogue in the preceding chapter, they ar- 
rived at the bottom of a very ſteep hill. Here Jones 
ſtopt ſhort, and directing his eyes upwards, ſtood for 
a while ſilent. At length he called to his compa— 
nion, and faid, * Partridge, I with I was at the top 
© of this hill; it muſt certainly afford a moſt charm- 
ing proſpect, eſpecially by this light: for the ſo- 
« lemn gloom which the moon caſts on all objects, is 
beyond expreſſion beautiful, eſpecially to an ima- 
© vination which is defirous of cultivating melan- 
© choly ideas,” Very probably,“ anſwered Par- 


tridge ; © but if the top of the hill be propereſt to 
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© produce melancholy thoughts, I ſuppole the bot- 
© tom is the likelieſt to produce merry ones, and 
thele I take to be much the better of the two. I 
proteit you have made my blood run cold with the 
very mentioning the top of that mountain, winch 
ſeems to me to be one of the highelit in the world. 
No, no, if we look for any thing, let it be for a 
place under ground, to ſereen ourſelves from the 
troſt.'—* Do to,” ſaid ſoncs, let it be but within 
hearing of this place, aud i will hallow to you at 
my return back. Surely, dir, you are not mad, 
ſaid Partridge. * Indeed 1 am,” antwered Jones, cit 
ajcending t this hill be madneſs ; but as you com- 
plain ſo much of the cold already, 1 would have. 

ou itay below, I will certainly return to you with- 
in an hour.” © Pardon me, Sir,” cries Partridge, C I 
have determine« to follow you where-ever you go. 
Indeed he was now afraid to ſtay behind; tor cho“ 
he was coward enough in all reſpeéts, yet his chief 
fear was that of gholts, with which the preſent time 
of night, and the wildnels of the place, extremely 
well tuited. 

Ar this inſtant Partndge eſpied a glimmering 
hight through tome trees, which leemed very near 
to them. He immediately cred out in a rapture, 
© Oh, Sir! Heaven hath at laſt heard iny prayers, 

and hath brought us to a houſe ; perhaps it may 
be an inn. Let 1 ne beicech you, Sir, if you have. 
any conpattion either for me or yourltelf, da 
not deſpite the goodnets of providence, but let 
us go directly to yon light. Whether it be a pub-— 
lic-houſe or no, I am ſure, if they be Chrifians that 
dwell there, they will not refuſe a little houſe- 
room to perſous 3 iu our milerable condition? Jones 
at length yielded to the earneſt tupplications of 
Partridge, and both together made directly towards 
the place whence the light iftued, 

Tak ſoon arrived at the door of this houſe or 
cottaye : tor it might be called either, without much 
impr opricty, Here Jones knocked ſeveral times; 
without receiving any anſwer from within; at which 
Partridge, whoſe head was full of nothing but of 
ghoſts, devils, witches, aud tuch like, began to 
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tremble, crying, Lord have mercy upon us! ſure 
© the people mult be all dead. I can fee no light 
© neither now, and yet I am certain I ſaw a candle 
* burning but a moment before. Well! 1 have 
© heard of ſnch things.” What haſt thou heard. 
< of?” ſaid jones: © the people are either faſt aſleep, 
or, probably, as this is a lonely place, are afraid 
to open their door.“ He then began to vociferate 
pretty loudly; and at laſt an old woman opening an 
upper caſement, aſked, Who they were, and what 
they wanted! Jones auſwered, They were travellers 
who had loſt their way; and, having ſeen a ligut in 
the window, had been led thither, in hopes of find- 
ing ſome fire to warm themſelves. Whoever you 
* are,” cries the woman, © you have no buſineſs here; 
© nor ſhall I op*u the door to any body at this time 
of night.“ Partridge, whom the found of a hn- 
man voice had recovered from his fright, fell to the 
moſt earneſt ſupplications to be admitted for a tew 
minutes to the fire, ſaying, He was almoſt dead 
with the cold, to which fear had indeed contiibu- 
ted equally with the froſt. He aſſured her, That 
the gentleman who ſpoke to her was one of the 
greateſt Squires in the country; and made uſe of 
every argument ſave one, which Jones afterwards 
effectually added, and this was the promiſe of half 
a crown: a bribe too great to be refifted by ſuch 
a perſon, eſpecially as the gentee] appearance of 
Jones, which the light of the moon plainty diſcover- 
ed to her, together with his a#table behaviour, had 
entirely ſubdued tboſe apprehenſions of thieves 
which fhe had at firſt conceived. She agreed, 
therefore, at laſt, to let them in, where Partridge, 
to his infinite joy, found a good fire ready for his 
reception. 

THe poor fellow, however, had no ſooner warmed 
himſelf, than thoſe thoughts which were always 
uppermolt in his mind, began a little to diſturb his 
brain. There was no Na of his creed in which 
ne had a ſtronger faith than he had in witchcraft, 
nor can the reader conceive a fipure more adapted 
10 inſpire this idea, than the old woman who now 
food before him, She anſwered exactly to that 
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picture drawn by Otway in his Orphan. Indeed, if 
this woman had lived in the reign of James I. her 
appearance alone wouid have hanged her, almoſt 
without any cvidence. 

Maxy circumitances likewiſe conſpired to confirm 
Partridge in his opinion. Her living, as he then 
imagined, by herſelf, in ſo lonely a place, and in a 
honie, the outfide of which ſeemed much too good 
for her; bat its inſide was furniſhed in the molt 
neat and clegane manner. To ſay the truth, Jones 
himſelf was not a little furprited at what he ſaw: 
tor, belides the extraordinary neatneſs of the room, 
it was adorned with a great number of nicknacks 


* * . - S . 
and curioſities, which might have engaged the at- 


tention of a virtuoto, 

WHILE Jones was adiniring theſe things, and Par- 
tridge fat trembling with the firm belief that he 
was in the houſe of a witch, the old woman ſaid, 
© I hope, gentlemen, you will make what haſte you 

can; for I expect my maſter preſently, and I 
would not for double the money he fhould find you 
here.“ Then you have a maſter,“ cried Jones; 
indeed you will excule me, good woman, but J 
was turprifed to ſee all thoſe fine things in your 
houſe.“ Ah, Sir!” {ail ſhe, if the tweutieth part 
of theſe things were mine, I ſhould think myſelf 
a rich woman: but pray, Sir, do not ſtay much 
longer; for I look for him in every minute.” 
Why, ture he would not be angry with you,” {aid 
ones, for doing a common act of charity.“ Alack- 
a-day, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © he is a ſtrange man, not at 
all like other people. He keeps no company with 
any body, and ſeldom walks out but by night, for 
he doth not care to be ſeen; and all the country 
people are as much afraid of mceting him, for his 
dreſs is enough to frighten thoſe who are not uſed 
to it. They call him, The Man of the Hill, (tor 
there he walks by night), and the country people 
are not, I believe, more airaid of the devil himſelf. 
He would be terribly angry it he found you here.” 
Pray, Sir,' ſays Partiidge, © don't let us offend the 
gentleman ; I am ready to walk, and was never 
warmer in my lite, Do, pray Sir, let us g0,— 
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here are piſtols over the chimney; who knows 
© whether they be charged or no, or what he may 
« do with them ?* © Fear nothing, Partridg e,“ cries 
Jones, I will {ecure thee from danger. — * Nay, tor 
© matter o' that, he never doth any miſchiet,“ ſaid 
the woman; * but to be (ure, it is necellary he {ould 
keep ſome arms tor luis own ſafety; for his houte 
hath been beſet more than once, and it is not ma- 
ny nig! Mts ago, that we thought we heard thieves 
about it: for my own part, I have often won- 
dered that he is not murdered by ſome villain or 
other, as he waiks out by himſelf at ſach hours; 
but then, as I ſaid, the people are afraid of him, 
and beſides they think, | {appolſe, he hath nothing 
about him worth taking. I mould imagane, by 
this collection of rarities,” cries Jones, © that your 
© maiter had been a traveller.“ Ves, Sir,” anſwer— 

ed ſhe, © te hath been a very great one; there be 
e few gentlemen that know more of all matters than 
* he; 1 fancy he hath been cro!s'd in love, or what- 
ever it is, I know not, but I have lived with him 
© above theſe thirty years, and, in all that time, he 
© hath hardly ſpoke to ſix living people.“ She then 
again ſolicited their departure, in which ſhe was 
backed by Partridge; but Jones purpoſely protracted 
tie time; for his. curioſity was greatly raiſed to ſee 
tliis extraordinary perſon. Tho' the old woman, 
tiiereſore, concluded every one of her anſwers with 
deſiring him to be gone, and Partridge proceeded 
ſo far as to pull him by the fleeve, he ſtill continued 
to invent new queſtions, til! the old woman, vw it li 
ai aflrighted countenance, declared, She heard her 
maſter's lignal: and, at the ſame inſtant, more 
than one voice was heard without the door, crying, 
© D—n your blood, ſew us your money this initanc. 
£ Your money, you villain, or we will blow your 
© brains about your ears.” 

O, GOOD Heaven Y cries the old woman, * ſome 
4. villains, to be ſure, have attacked my maſter. 0 
© la! what ſhall I do? what thall 1 do?“ How i 
cies Jones, how Axe thole piſtols loaded ?* O0, 
6 5 good Sir, there 1s nothing in them, iudeed—O, 

pray don t murder us, gentlemen,” (for, in reality, 
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the now had the ſame opinion of thoſe within, as 
tHe had of thoſe without) ones made her no 
answer; but, ſaatching an old broad-ſword which 
nung in the room, he inſtantly fallied out, where he 
found the old gentleman ſtruggling with two rut- 
fans, aud begging for mercy. Jones aſked no que- 
{tions, but fell o briſkly to work with his broad- 
word, that the fellows immediately quitted their 
old, and, without offering to attack our hero, betook 
Tthemſelves to their heels, and made their eſcape ; for 
he did not attempt to purſue them, being contented 
with having delivered the old gentleman ; and in- 
eed he concluded he had pretty well done their bu- 
*ineſs; for both of them, as they ran off, cried out, 
with bitter oaths, that they were dead men. 
JoxEs pretently ran to lift up the old gentleman, 
who had been thrown down in the ſcuffle; expret- 
Hang, at the ſame time, great concern, left he thoald 
have received any harm from the villains. The old 
man ſtared a moment at Jones, and then cried, —* No, 
Sir, no, I have very little harm, I thank you. Lord 
have mercy upon me! I ſee, Sir, {aid Jones, 
« you are not free from apprehenſions even of thoſe 
© who have had the happineſs to be your deliverers; 
nor can [ blame any ſuſpicions which you may 
have; but indeed, you have no real occaſion for 
any; here are none but your friends preſent. 
Having miſs'd our way this cold night, we took the 
© liberty of warming ourſelves at your fire, whence 
« we were juſt departing when we heard you call 
for afiiftance, which I muſt ſay, Providence alone 
© ſeems to have ſent you.“ © Providence indeed,” cries 
the old gentleman, © if it be ſo.—“ So it is, I af- 
© ſure you, cries Jones; here is your own {word, Sir, 
I have uſed it in your defence, aud now I re- 
turn it into your own hand.“ The old man 
having received the {word, which was ſtained with 
the blood of his enemies, looked ſtedfaſtly at Jones 
daring ſome moments, and then, with a ti>h, cried 
out, You will pardon me, young ;entleman, I was 
© not always of a ſuſpicious tener, nor am TI 2 
friend to ingratitude.“ Be thanktul then,” cries | 
Jones, © to that Providence to which you owe your 
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« deliverance ; as to my part, I have only diſchar- 
ged therommon duties of hamanity, and what I 
„would have done for any fellow creature in your 
© ſituation.” Let me look at you a little longer,” 
cries the old gentleman— “ You are a human crea- 
ture then ?—Well, perhaps you are. Come, pray 
« walk into my little hat. You have been my deli- 
„ yerer indeed.” 

Trex old woman was diſtracted between the fears 
which ſhe had of her matter, and for him; and Par- 
tridge was, if poſiible, in a greater friphtr, The 
former of theſe, however, when ſhe heard her ma- 
iter ſpeak kindly to Jones, and perceived what had 
happened, came again to herielf; but Partridge no 
ſooner ſaw the gentleman, than the ſtrangenets of 
his dreſs infuſed greater terrors into that poor fel- 
low than he had before felt cither from the ftrange 
deſcription which he had heard, or from the uprour 
which had happened at the door. 

To ſay the truth, it was an appearance which 
might have affected a more conſtant mind than that 
of Mr Partridge. This perſon was of the talleit ſize, 
with a long beard as white as ſnow. His body was 
cloathed with the ſkin of an afs, made ſomething in- 
to the form of a coat. He wore likewiſe boots on 
his legs, and a cap on his head, both compoſed of 
the ſkin of ſome other animal. | 

As toon as the old gentleman came into his houſe, 
the old woman began her congratulations on his 
happy eſcape from the ruitiaus. Is, cried he, 
I bare elcaped indeed, thanks to my preſerver.? 
O the blefling on him,“ anfwered the, © he is a 
good gentleman [ warrant him. I was afraid your 
Worſhip would have been angry with rae for let- 
ting him in; and to be certain I ſhould not have 
dove it, had I not ſgen by the moon-l;;zxht that he 
vas a gentleman, and almoſt frozen to death, And 
to be certain it mult have been tome good angel 
that ſent him hither, and tempted me to do it.” 
Jan atraid, Sir,” faidthe old gentleman to ſones, 
that I have nothing in this houſe which you can 
either eat or drink, unlets you will accept a dram 
of brandy ; of which I can give you ſome moſt 
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excellent, and which I have had by me theſe thir- 
«© ty years.“ Jones declined this offer in a very civil 


and proper ſpeech, aud then the other aſked Jim, 


« Whither he was travelling when he miſs'd his way;' 
ſaying, ©I malt own myſelf ſurpriſed to fee ſuch a 
« perſon as you appear to be, journeying on foot at 
this time of night. I ſuppole, Sir, you area gentle- 
man of theſe parts; for you do not look like one 
whois uſed to travel far without horſes.” 

© APPEARANCES, cried Jones, * are often deceit- 
ful; men ſometimes look like what they are not, 
] aſſure you I am not of this country, and whither 
I am travelling in reality 1 ſcarce know myſelf.” 
© WHOEVER you are, or whitherſoever you are 
going,” anſwered the old man, © I have obligatious 
to you which I can never return.” 

© I once more,” rephed Jones, „ affirm, that you 
have none: for there can be no merit in having 
hazarded that in your ſervice on which I ſet no 
value: and nothing is ſo contemptible in my 
eves as lite,” 

©] ax ſorry, young gentleman,* anſwered the 
Kranger, * that you have any reaſon to be ſo un- 
4 happy at your years.” x 

IN DpEEHe 1 am, Sir,“ anſwered Jones, the moſt 

* unhappy of mankind.” Perhaps you have had 
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4a friend, or a miltreſs,* replied the other. How 


could you, cries Jones, mention two words ſuffi- 


's cient to drive me to diſtraction!“ „Either of them 


are enongh to drive any man to hltraction,” au- 
ſwered the old man. * I] enquire no farther, Sir. 
Perhaps my curioſity hath led me too far already.” 

© INDEED, Sir,” cries Jones, © I cannot cenſure a 
4 paſſion which I feel at this inſtant in the highett 
degree. You will pardon me, when Jaſſure vou, 
« that every thing which I have ſeen or heard ſince 
« ] firſt entered this houſe, hath conſpired to raiſe 
« the greatelt curioſity in me. Something very 
extraordinary mult have determined you to this 
s courſe of life, and I have reaſon to fear your own 
« hiſtory is not without misfortunes.” 

HERE the old gentleman again fighed, and re- 
mained ſilent for ſome minutes; at laſt, looking ear- 
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neſtly on Jones, he ſaid, © I have read that a good 
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countenance is a letter of recommendation; if ſo, 
none ever can be more ſtrongly recommended than 
yourſelf, If 1 did not feel ſome yearninꝑs towards 
you from another conlideration, I mult be the moſt 
ungrateful monſter upon earth; and I am really 
concerned it is no otherwite in my power, than by: 
words, to convince you of my gratitude.” 

Joxrs, after a moment's heſitation, anſwered, 
That it was in his power by words to gratify him 
extremely. I have confeſled a curioſity,' faid he, 
Sir; need I ſay he's much obliged 1 ſhould be to yon, 
if you would condelcend to gratity it? Will you 


ufer me therefore to beg, unleſꝭ any conſideration 


reſtrains you, that you would be pleaſed to ac- 
quaint me what motives have induced yon thus to- 
withdraw from the ſociety of mankind, and to 
betake yourtelft to a courſe of lite to Which it tut- 
ficiently appears you were not born ?*” _ 

© I SCARCE think myſelf at liberty to refuſe you 
any thing, after what hath happened,” replicd the 


old man: if you deſire, therefore, to hear the ſtory 
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of an unhappy man, I will relate it to you. Indeed 
you judge rightly, in thinking there is commonly 
lomething extraordinary in the fortunes of thoſe 
who fly from ſociety ; for however it may ſeem a. 
paradox, or even a contradiction, certain it is that 


ba | how philanthropy chiefly inchnes us to avoid and. 


deteit mankind; not on account ſo munch of their 
private and ſelfiſh vices, but for thoſe of a relative 
kind; fuch as envy, malice, treachery, cruelty, 
with every other ſpecies of malevolence. Theſe 
are the vices which true philanthropy abhors, and- 
which rather than fee and. converſe with, the 


- avoids fociety itlelf, However, without a compli- 


ment to you, you do not appear to me to be one 
of thoſe whom I thould thnu or deteſt ; nay, I mult 
fay, in what little hath dropt from you, there ap- 
pears ſome parity in our fortunes; | hope, however, 
yours will conclude more 1uccelsfully,” 

HERE tome compliments palled between our-hero- 


and his hoſt, and then the latter was going to begin 


his hiſtory, when Partridge interrupted him. His> 
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apprehenſions had now pretty well left him; but 


ſome effects of his terrors remained ; he therefore 
reminded the gentleman of that excellent brandy 
which he had mentioned. This was preſently brought, 
and Partridge ſwallowed a large bumper. 

Tuk gentleman then, without any farther preface, 


began as you may read in the next chapter. 


E | 
In which the Man ef the Hill begins to relate his hiſtory. 


Was born in a village of Somerſetſhire, called 
1 Mark, in the year 1657. My father was one of 
© thole whom they call gentlemen-farmers. He had 
© a little eſtate of about 300 1. a year of his own, and 
© rented another eſtate of near the ſame value. He 
* was prudent and induſtrious, and fo good a hut+ 
* bandman, that he might have led a very eaſy and 
comfortable life, had not an arrant vixen of a wife 
« toured his domeſtic quiet. But though this cir- 
* cumſtance perhaps made him miſerable, it did not 
© make him poor: for he confined her almoſt en- 
< tirely at home, and rather choſe to bear eternal 
< nupbraidings in his own houſe, than to injure his 
c 


* S * . * 
fortune by indulging her in the extravagancies 


„ ſhe deſired abroad. 


© By this Xautippe' (ſo was the wife of Socrates 


called, ſaid Partridge) © By this Xantippe he had 
c 


two ſons, of which I was the younger. He de- 
ſigned to give us both good education; but my 
elder brother, who, unhappily for him, was the fa- 
vourite of my mother, utterly neglected his learn- 
ing; inſomuch that, after having been five or fix 
years at ſchool with little or no improvement, my 
father being told by his maſter that it would be to 
no purpoſe to keep him longer there, at laſt com- 
plied with my mother in taking him home from 
the hands of that tyrant, as ſhe called his maſter ; 
though indeed he gave the lad much leſs correction 
© than his idlene(s deſerved, but much more, it ſeems, 


. © than the young gentleman liked, who conſtantly 
- £ complained to his mother of his ſevere treatment, 


and the as conſtantly gave him a hearing. 
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© Yxs, yes, ' cries Partridge, I have ſeen ſuch mo- 
„ thers ; I have been abuſed myſelf by them, and 
very unjuſtly : ſuch parents deſerve correction as 
much as their children,” 

Joxzs chid the pedagogue for his interruption, , 
and then the ſtranger. proceeded. * My brother, 
nov at the age of titteen, bid adieu to all learn- 
ing, and to every thing elſe but his dog and gun, 
with which latter he became fo expert, that tho” 
perhaps you may think it incredible, he could not 
© only hit a ſtanding mark with great certainty, but 
© hath actually ſhot a crow as it was flying in the 
fair, He was likewiſe excellent at finding a hare 
« fitting, and was ſoon reputed one of the pelt ſportſ- 
men in the country. A reputation which both he 
© and his mother enjoyed as much as if he had been 
© thought the fineſt ſcholar. 
© Tre ſituation of my brother made me at firſt. 
think my lot the harder, in being continued at 
ſchool ; but I ſoon changed my opinien ; for as L 
advanced pretty faſt in learning, my labours be- 
came ealy, and wy exerciie ſo delighttul, that ho- 
lidays were my molt. unpleaſant time: for my 
mother, who never loved me, now apprehendingy;, 
that I had the greater ſhare of my father's affec- 


- 8 _ . . 
tion, and finding, or at leaſt thinking, that I was 


2 
more taken notice of by ſome gentlemen of learn- 
ing, and particularly by the parton -of the partth, 
than my brother, ſhe now hatcd my fight, an: 
made liome ſo diſagreeable to me, that what is 
called by ichool-boys Black Monday, was to me 
the whiteit in the whole year: 

© Havixc at length gone through the ſchool at- 
Taunton, I was thence removed to Exeter college 
in Oxford, where I remained four years; at the 
end of. which an accident took me oft. entirely 
from my ſtudics; and hence I may truly date the” 
riſe of all which happened to me afterwards in life. 

© THERE was at the ſame college with mytielt one 
Sir George Greſham, a young fellow who was en- 
"titled to a very conſiderable fortune; which he 
was not, by the will of his father, to come into? 
*- full poſleilion of, till he arrived. at the age of» 
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twenty-five. However, the liberality of his guar- 
<hans gave him little canle to regret the-abundant 
caution of his father : for they allowed him five 
hundred pound a year while he remained at the 
univerſity, where he kept his hoyſes and his whore, 
and lived as wicked and as profligate a life, as he 
could have done had he been never ſo entirely 
maſter of his fortune; for belides the five hundred. 
a year which he received from his gnardians, he: 
tound means to ſpend a thoaſand more. He was 
above the age of twenty-one, and had uo difticut- 
ty in gaining what credit he pteaſed. 
« Tris young feHow, among many other tolerable 
© bad qualities, had one very diabolical. He had a 
great delight in deftroying and ruining the youth 
© of interior fortune, by drawing them into ex- 
* pences which they could not afford fo well as him. 
« ſelf; and the better, and worthier, and ſoberer,, 
© any young man was, the greater pleaſure and. 
triumph had he in his deſtruction. Thus acting 
the character which is recorded of the devil, and 
going about ſeeking whom he might devour, 
II was my misfortune to fall into an acquaint- 
© ance and intimacy with this gentleman. My re- 
4 putation of diligence in my ſtudies made me a 
© deſirable object of his miſchievous intention; and: 
© my own inclination made it ſufficiently eaſy for 
© him to effect his purpoſe: for though I hadapplied- 
« myſelf} with much induſtry to books, in which 1 
4 took great delight, there were other pleaſures. 
4 in which J was capable of taking much preater;, 
for I was high-mettled; had-a violent flow of ant- 
< mal fþirits, was a little ambitious, and extremely 
& amorous.. 
© I rar not long contracted an intimacy with Sir 

George, before I became a partaker of all his plea- 
4 ſures; and when Þ was once entered on that ſcene, 
neither my inclination nor my ſpirit would ſuffer 
me to play aw under-part. I was ſecond to none- 
© of the company in any acts of debauchery ; nay, 
6. I foorr diſtingunhed myſelf io notably in all riors 
& and diſorders, that my name generally ſtood firſt 
„in. the roll of delinquents ; and inſtead of being: 
nente as tie AAorrnaate pap!l of Sir George, 
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I was now accuſed as the pern who had miſled 
and debauched that hoyectul young gentlewan ; 

for thongh lie was the riny-leader and promoter 
of all miſchiet, he was never to conſidered. I fell 
at laſt under the cenſure of the vice- chancellor, 


and very narrowly ecaped expuliion. 


© You will cafily believe, Sir, that fuch a life as I 
air now deſcribing muſt be incompatible with my 
further progreſs in learning ; and that in propor-: 
tion as I] addicted myſelf more and more to looſe 
pleaſure, I maſt grew more and more remiſs in 
application to my ftudies. This was truly the 
conlequence ; but this was not all. My expences 
now greatly exceeded not only my former income, 
but thoſe additions which 1 extorted from my poor 
generons tather, on pretences of ſums being ne- 
cellary for preparing tor my approaching degree 
of batchelor of arts. Theſe demands, however, 
znew ab laſt fo frequent and exor bitant, that my 
iathe er, by flow degrees, opened his ears to the ac- 
counts which he received from many quarters of 
my preſent behaviour, aud which my mother fait 
ed not to echo very faithfully and loudly ; adding, 
Ay, this is the fine gentleman, the foholar who doth 
ſo much honour to his family, and is to be the 
making of it. L thought what all this learning 
would come to. He is to be the ruin of us all, 1 
find, after his elder brother hath been denied ne- 
ceſſaries fon his fake, to perfect his education for- 
ſooth, for which he was to pay us ſuch intereſt: I 


- thoup ht what the intereſt would come to: with 


much more of the fame kind; but L have, I be- 
« leve, ſatisfied. you with this taſte 


My father, therefore, began now to return re- 


„ monſtrances, inftead of money, to my demands, 
© which brought my affairs perhaps a little ſooner to 


© a criſis; but had he remitted me his whole income, 


c you will imagine it could have ſufliced a very 
£ ſhort time to-tupport one who kept pace with tle 
« expences of Sir George Greſham.. 


« IT is more than poſlible, that the diſtreſs I was: 


* now in ior money, aud the impracticability of go- 
ing on in this manger, might. have reſtored me as 
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once to my ſenſes and to my ſtudies, had I opened 
my eyes before I became involved in debts, from 
which L ſaw no hopes of ever extricating myſelf, 
Tl:is was indeed the great art of Sir George, and: 
by. which he accompliſſied the ruin of many, whom 
he afterwards laughed at as fools and coxcombs, 
for vying, as he called it, with a mau of his for- 
tune, To bring this about, he would now and 
then advance a little money himſelf, in order to 
ſupport the credit of the unfortunate youth with 
other people ; till, ky means of that very credit,. 
© he was irretrievably undone, 

«© My. mind being, by theſe means, grown as de- 
© ſperate as my fortune, there was icarce a wicked- 
© neſs which I did. not meditate, in order for my re- 
lief. Self-murder iticlt became tlie ſubject of my 
3- {erious deliberation ;_ and I had certainly reſolved 
aon it, had not a more ſhameful, though perhaps 
© lets ſinful thought expelled it from my head.“ 
Here he heſitated a moment, and then cried out, 
I proteſt, ſo many years have not waſhed away the 
5- ſhame of this act, and I thall bluſh while I relate. 
it.“ Jones defired him to paſs over any thing that 
might give him pain in the relation; but Partridge 
eagerly cried out, O pray, Sir, let us hear tis; 


2 
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I had rather hear this than all the reſt ;. as I hope 


© to be ſaved, I will never mention a word of it.” 


Jones was going to rebuke him, but the ſtranger 


prevented it, by proceeding. thus: „ had a chum, . 
© a very prudent, frugal young lad, who, though. 
© he had no very large allowance, had by his parli- 
mony heaped up upwards of forty gnineas, which 
© I knew he kept in his efcruitore. I took there- 


fore an opportunity of purloining his key from 


* 


his breeches pocket while he was aſleep, and thus. 
made myſelf maſter of all his riches. After which 
'I again conveyed his key into his pocket, and 
- counterfeiting; fleep, though I never once cloſed 
my eyes, lay in bed till after he aroſe and went to 
„ prayers, an exercite to which I] had long been un- 
© accultomed. 

© T1-50ROUS thieves, g extreme caution, often 
ſubject themſelves to dilcoyerics, which thoſe of a 
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bolder kind eſcape. Thus it happened to me; for 
had I boldly broke open his eſcruitore, I had, per- 
haps, eſcaped even his ſuſpicion ; but as it was 
plain that the perſon who robbed him had poſleſled 
himſelf of his key, he had no doubt, when he firſt 
miſled his money, but that his chum was certain] 

the thief. Now, as he was of a fearful diſpoſition, 
and much my inferior in ſtrength, and, I believe, 
in courage, he did not dare to confront me with 
my guilt, for fear of worſe bodily conſequences 
which might happen to him. He repaired, there- 


fore, immediately to the vice-chancellor, and, upon 


{wearing to the robbery, and to the circumſtances 
of it, very eaſily obtained a warrant againſt one 
who had no fo bad a character through the whole 
univerſity. 

© LUCKIiLy for me I lay out of the college the next 
evening ; for that day Jattended a young lady in 
a chaiſe to Whitney, where we {taid all night; and 
in our return the next morning to Oxford, I met 
one of my cronies, who acquainted me with ſuf- 
ficient news concerning myſelf to make me turn 
my horle another way. „„ 

* Pray, Sir, did he mention any thing of the 
warrant ?* faid Partridge. But Jones begged the 


gentleman to proceed, without regarding any im- 
pertinent queſtions ; which he did as follows. 
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* Having now abamdonet all thoughts of return- 
ing to Oxford, the next thing which oftered itſelf 
was a journey to London. I imparted this inten- 
tion to wy female companion, who at firſt remon- 
{trated againſt it; but upon producing my wealth, 
ſhe immediately conſented, We then ſtruck acroſs 
the country into the great Cirenceſter road, and 
made ſuch haſte, that we ſpent the next evening 
(fave one) in London. 

Wu you conſider the place where I now was, 
and the company with whom I was, you, will, I 
fancy, conceive that a very ſhort time brought me 
to an end of that ſum of which I had fo iniqut- 
touſly poſſeſſled my elf. 

© I was now reduced to a much higher degree of 
diſtreſs than before; the neceſſaries of life began to 
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s be numbered among my wants; aud what made 
my caſe ſtill the more grievous was, that my 
© paramour, of whom I was now grown immoderate- 
ly fond, ſhared the fame diitrefles with myſelf, 
© To ſee a woman yon love tn diſtreſs, to be unable 
© to relieve her, and at the ſame time to reflect that 
« you have brought her into this ſituation, is, per- 
© haps, a curſe ot which no imagination can repre» 
© {ent the horrors to thote who have not felt it.” © I be- 
© lieve it from my ſoul,” cries Jones; and I pity you 
© from the bottom of my heart.“ He then took two 
or three diforderly turns about the room, and at laſt 
begged pardon, and flung himſelf into his chair, cry- 
ing, © I thank Heaven J have eſcaped that.” 

© Tris circumſtance,” continued the gentleman, 
* ſo {everely aggravated the horrors of my preſent 
ſituation, that they became abtolately intolerable, 
I could with lets pain endure the raging of my oon 
natural unſatisfied appetites, even hunger or thirſt, 
than I could ſubmit to leave bs the molt 
whimſical deſires of a woman on whom I ſo ex- 
travagantly doated, that theagh I knew ſhe had 
been the miſtreſs of half my acquaintance, I firm- 
Iy intended to marry her. But the good creature 
was unwilling to conſent to an action which the 
world might think ſo much to my diſadvantage. 
And as poſhbly ſhe compaſſionated the daily au- 
xieties which ſhe mutt have perceived me ſuffer 
on her account, fhe reſolved to put an end to my 
diſtreſs. She ſoon indeed found means to relieve 
me from my troubleſome and perplexed ſituation: 
tor while I was diſtracted with various inventions 
to ſupply her with pleaſures, ſhe very kindly —be- 
trayed me to one of her former lovers at Oxford, 
by whoſe care and diligence I was immediately 
apprehended and committed to gaol. 
„HERE I firit began ſerioufly to reflect on the mil: 
carriages of my former life; on the errors I had 
been guilty of; on the misfortunes which I had 
Wang 2 on myſelſ; and on the grief which I muſt 
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have occaſioned to one of the belt of fathers. When 
© I added to all thele the pertidy of my miſtreſs, 
* ſuch was the horror of my mind, that lite, inſtead. 
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of being longer deſirable, grew the object of my 
abhorrence ; and I could have gladly embraced 
death, as my deareſt friend, if it had offered itſelf 
to my choice unattended by. ſhame. 

© Tax time of the aſſizes ſoon came, and I was 
removed by Habeas Corpus to Oxtord, where I ex- 
pected certain conviction and condemnation ; but, 
to my great ſurpriſe, none appeared againſt me, 
and I was, at the end of the ſeſſions, diſcharged 
for want of proſecution. In ſhort, my chum had 
left Oxford; and whether from indolence, or from 
what other motive, I am ignorant, had declined 
concerning himſelf any farther in the affair.” 

© PERHaps,' cries Partridge, © he did not care to 
have your blood upon his hands, and he was in 
the right on't. If any perſon was to be hanged 
upon my evidence, I ſhould never be able to ly 
alone afterwards, for fear of ſceing his ghoſt.” 

© I 5RaaLr ſhortly doubt, Partridge,” fays Jones, 
whether thou art more brave or wiſe.” © You may 
laugh at me, Sir, if you pleaſe,” anſwered Par- 
tridge: but if you will hear a very ſhort ſtory 
which I can tell, and which is moſt certainly true, 


perhaps you may change your opinion, In the 


parith where I was born 


Here Jones would 


have ſilenced him; but the ſtranger interceded that 
he might be permitted to tell his ſtory, and in the 


mean time promiſed to recollect the remainder of 


his own.“ 
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PaRTRIDGE then proceeded thus. In the pariſh 
where I was born there lived a farmer whofe name 
was Bridle, and he had a ton named Francis, a 
good hopeful young fellow: I was at the grammar- 
{chool with him, where I remember he was got in- 
to Ovid's epiſtles, and he could conſtrue you three 
lines together ſometimes without looking into a 
dictionary. Beſides all this, he was a very good 
lad, never miſled church o' Sundays, and was rec- 
koned one of the beſt pſaln-ſingers in the whole 


pariſh, He would indeed now and then take a cup 


too much, and that was the only fault he had.'— 
Well,“ but come to the ghoſt,” cries Jones. Ne- 
ver fear, Sir, I ſhall come to him ſoon enough, 


F? 
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_ anſwered Partridge. * You muſt know then, that 


Farmer Bridle loſt a mare, a ſorrel one, to the beſt 
of my remembrance ; and ſo it fell out that this 
young Francis ſhortly afterward being at a fair at 
Hindon, and as I think it was on I can't re- 
member the day ; and being as he was, what ſhould 
he happen to meet but a- man upon his father's 
mare. Frank called ont preſently, ſtop- tief; and 
it being in the middle of the fair, it was impoſlible, 
you know, for the man to make his eſcape. So 
they apprehended him, and carried him before the 


juſtice ; I remember it was juſtice Willonghby of 


Noyle, a very worthy good gentleman, and he 
committed him to priſon, and bound Frank in a 
recognizance, I think they call it, a hard word, 


compounded of re and cogno/co ; but it differs in 


its meaning from the uſe of the ſimple, as many 
other compounds do. Well, at laſt came down 
my Lord Juſtice Page to hold the aſſizes, and fo 
the fellow was had up, and Frank was had up as 
a witneſs. To be ſure I ſhall never forget the face 
of the judge, when he began to aſk him what he 
had to fay againſt the priſoner. He made poor 
Frank tremble and ſhake in his ſhoes, © Well, you 
fellow,” ſays my Lord, „What have you to ſay ? 
Don't ſtand humming and hawing, but ſpeak out;“ 
but however he ſoon turned altogether as civil to 
Frank, and began to thunder at the fellow ; and 
when he aſked him, if he had any thing to {ay for 
himſelf, the fellow faid, he had found the horie. 


« Ay!” anſwered the judge, “ thou art a lucky fel- 
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low ; I have travelled the circuit theſe forty years, 
and never found a horſe in my life: but I'll tell 
thee what, friend, thou waſt more lucky than thou 
didſt know of; for thou didſt not only find a horſe, 
but a halter too, I promiſe thee.” To be fare ] fhall 
never forget the word, Upon which every body 
fell a laughing, as how could they help it ? Nay, 
and twenty other jeſts he made, which I can't re- 
member now. There was ſomething about his 
{kill in horſe-fleſh, which made all the folks laugh. 
To be certain the judge muſt have been a very 
brave man, as well as a man of much learning. It 
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Partridge ; © O Lord, have mercy upon me. 


is indeed charming ſport to hear trials upon life 


and death. Oue thing I owa I thought a little 


. DO * 
hard, that the priſoner“ counſel was not ſuffered 


to {peak for him, though he deſired only to be 
heard one very ſhort word; but my Lord would 
not hearken to him, though he ſuffered a coun- 
ſellor to talk againſt him for above half an hour. 
I thought it hard, I own, that there ſhould be ſs 
many of them, my Lord, and the court, and the 
jury, and the counſellors, and the witnelles, all 
upon one poor man, and he too in chains. Well, 
the fellow was hanged, as to be ſure it could be no 
otherwiſe, and poor Frank could never be eafſ 
about it. He never was in the dark-alone, but he 
fancied he ſaw the fellow's ſpirit, Well, and is 
this thy ſtory? cries Jones. No, no,“ anſwered 
Jam 
juſt now coming to the matter; for one night, 
coming from the alelhiouſe in a long nerrow dark 
lane, there he ran directly up againſt him, and 
the ſpirit was all in white, and fell upon Frank; 
and Frank, whois a ſturdy lad, fell upon the ſpirit 
again, and there they had a tulle] .ogether, and 
poor Frank was dreadfully beat: indeed he made 
a ſhift at laſt to crawl home; but what with the 
brating, and what with the fright, he lay ill above 
a fortnight. And ail this is moſt certainly true, 
and the whole pariſh will hear wituels to it.“ 

Tur ſtranger ſmiled at this ſtory, and Jones burſt 


into a loud fit of hughter, upon which Partridge 
cried, „Ay, you may laugh, Sir, and ſo did ſome 
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others, particulurly a ſquire, who is thought to be 


no better than an atheiil ; who, forſooth, becauſe 
there was a calf with a white face found dead in 
the fame lane the next morning, would fain have 
it, that the battle was between Frank aud- that, as 
iff a calt would {et upon a man. Beſides, Frank 
told me, he knew it to be a ſpirit, and could ſwear 
to him in any court in Chriſtendom, and he had 
not drank above a quart or two, or ſuch a matter 
of liquor at the time. Lud have mercy upon us, 
and keep us all from dipping our hands in blood, 
I ſay.” 
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* WELL, Sir,” {aid Jones to the'ſtranger, © Mr Par- 


© tridge hath finiſhed his {tory, and I hope will give 


© you no future interr uption, if you will be fo kind 


to proceed,” He then reſumed his narration ; but 
as he hath taken breath for a while, we think it 


proper to give it to our reader, and ſhall therefore 
put an end to this chapter, 


E I. 
In which the Man of the Hill continues his hiſtory. 


HAD now regained my liberty,” ſaid the ſtran- 

ger, * but I had loſt my reputation; for there 
is a wide difference between the cate of a man who 
is barely acquitted of a crime in a court of juſtice, 
and of him who 1s acquitted in his own heart, and 
in the opinion of the people. I was conſcious of 

Zuilk, and aſhamed to look any one in the 
Face, {o relolved to leave Oxtord the next morn- 
ing, before the daylight diſcovered me to the eycs 
of any beholders, 
G WUENI had got clear of the city, it ar{t enter. 
ed into my *:ead to return home to my father, aud 
endeavour to obtain his forgivenets ; but as I had 
no reaſhn to doubt his knowledge of all which 
had paſt, and as J was well allur ed of his gr cat 
averſion to all acts of diſhoneſty, ] could entertain 
no hopes of being received by him, etpecially ſince 
I was too certain of all the pood oflices in the 
power of my mother: nay, had my facher's p.urs 
don been as ſure sI conceived his reſentment to 
be, I yet qucition whether I could have had the 
allurance to behold him, or whether I could, upon 
any terms, have ſubmitted to live and converie 
with thoſe who, I was convinced, knew me to 
have been guilty of fo baſe an action. 
© ] HASTFNED therefore back to London, the beſt 
retirement of either grief or ſhame, uuleſs for per- 
ſons of a very public character ; ow here you have 
the advautage of ſolitude without its diſadvantage, 
ſince you may be alone and in company at the 
{ame time; and while you walk or ft nnoblerved, 
noiſe, hurry, and a conſtant ſucceſſion of oje &s, 
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entertain the mind, and prevent the ſpirits from 
preying on themſelves, or rather on grief or ſhame, 
which are the molt unwholſome diet in the world, 
and on which (though there are many who ne- 
ver taſte either but in public) there are ſome who 
can feed very plentifully and very fatally wlien 


alone. 


Bor as there is ſcarce any human good without 
its concomitant evil, ſo there are people who find 
an inconvenience in this unoblerving temper of 
mankind ;- I iacan perions who have no money: 
for as you are not put out of counteaance, { nei— 
ther are you cloathed or fed by thoſe who do not 
know you; and a man may be as eaſily ſtarved 
in Leadenhall market, as in the deſerts of Arabia, 
Ir was at preſent my fortune to be deſtitute of 
that great evil, as it is apprehended to be by ſeve- 
ral writers, who J ſuppote were overburthened' 
wit“ it, namely, money.“ With ſubmiflion, SY," 


tid O:rtridge, “I do not remember any writers? 


who have called it Herm; but irritamentd muy 


rum. Ffodiuntur opes irritaicenta malermm. Well, 


Sir,“ continued the {tranger, „Whether it be an 
evil, or only the cauſe ol. an evil, Was cutirely” 
void of it, aud at the ſume time of friends, and, as 
] thought, of acquaintance ; when one eveunny as 
[ was palliny through the Inner Teinple, very 
hungry, and very miſerable, 1 heard a voice on a- 
ſudden haling me with great familiarity by my" 
Chzitian name; and upon my turning about, I 


preſently recollected the perton o to fainted ne, 


to have been my fellow collegiate; one who hach 
left the univeriity above a year, aud long before 
any of my mistortunes had befallen me. Ibis 
gentleman, wiovie name was Watſon, ſhook me 
heartily by the hand, and expreſhing great joy at 


meetiag me, propoicd our immediately n 
a bottle together. 1 irik declined the prof oſal, and 
pretended buſineſs; but as he was voy carneft aud 


preiling,hungeratiaſtovercamemy pride, and I fair. 
ly coufeued to him I he no money in my pocket ; 


„yet not witliout framing a lie for an excuſe, and” 
imputing. it te my having changed my bre ches 
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that morning.“ Mr Watſon anſwered, © I thought, 


Jack, you and I had been too old acquaintance for 
vou to mention ſach a matter.“ He then took me 


by the arm, and was pulling me along; but I gave 
him very little trouble, for my own inclinations 
pulled me much ſtronger than he eould do. 

Wie then went into the Friars, which you know 
is the ſcene of all mirth and jollity. Here when 
we arrived at the tavern, Mr Watſon applied 
himſelf $0 the drawer only, without taking the 
leait notice of the cook; for he had no ſuſpicion 
but that I had dined long ſince. However, as the 
caſe was really otherwiſe, I forged another 1alle- 
hood, and told my companion, I had been at the 
further end of the city on buſineſs of conſequence, 
and had ſnapt up a mutton chop in haſte; ſo that 
I was again hungry, and wiſhed he would add a 
beef-iteak to his bottle.“ «© Some people,” crics 
Purtridge, © ought to have good memories; or 
did you find juſt money enough in your breeches 
to pay for tlie mutton chop ?” © Your obſervation. 
is right,“ au{wered the ſtranger, and I believe 
ſach blunders are inſeparable from all dealing in 


untreth, —But to proceed—I began now to feel 


mylcl! extremely happy. The meat and wine foon 
revived my fpirits to a high pitch, and I enjoyed 


much pleaſure in the converfation of my old ac- 


quaintance, the rather as I thonght him entirely 
ignorant of what had happened at the univerfity 
{race his leaving it. | 

Bor he did not ſuſſer me to remain long in this 
avrecable deluſion; for taking a bumper in one 
hand, and holding me by the other,“ “ Here, my 
boy,” cries he, “ here's withing you joy of your 
being ſo honourably acquitted of that affair laid 
to your charge.” I was thunderſtruck with con- 
fuſion at thoſe words, which Watſon obſerving, 
proceeded thus, «© Nay, never be aſhamed, 
man ; thou haſt been acquitted, and no one now 
dares call thee guilty ; but prithee do tell me, who 
am thy friend, I hope thou didſt really rob him; 
for rat me if it was not a meritorious action to. 
{trip ſuch a Geaking pitiful raſcal, and inftcad of 
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© the two hundred guineas, I wilt you had taken 
Cas many thoatauds. Come, come, w boy, don't 
E be Illy of contetliny to ine, you are not now br ous ht 
© beiore one of the pimps. D—n me, if! dou's 
honour you for it; tor, as I-hope for f{alvation, I 
would have made no manner of ſcruple of doing: 
the fame thing,” 

Tufs declaration a little relieved my abaſhment, 
and as the wine hadnow ſomme what opened my heart, 
very recly acknowledged the robbery, but ac- 
qu ainted him thas he had been miſin formed as to 


J 
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part of what he had mentioned. 


a torry for it with all my heart,“ quoth he, 
& an: J with thee better fuccels another time. 


* Though, if you will take my advice, you tualt 
E use no occation to run any ſuch riſque. Here,“ 
4 


Lud ©, (ral; ing ſome dice out of his pocket), here 7 


tlie lun; here are the implements; here ate the 
Beetle doctors which cure the diſtempers of the 
pute. Follow but my counſel, and Iwill hew 
© you a way to empty the poche of a queer cull; 
without any Ce unge ot The uubbing cheat. 


Nvsz1xNG cheat,“ crics Partridge, © Pray, Sir, 


6 what is that!?“ 

© Wiiy that, Sir,“ fays the ſtranger, is a cant? 
p 1 28 

ittle om Inga. int nin their mol „10 do they 


very much idle: ble them in their langt: age. 
6 Ir. i 


5 Parat tor the allows; for as ,amciters ditier 


Vr. hid now each drank our bottle, hen Me 
Wation laid, the Loard was fitting, and that ie 
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4 unt attend; e-.ntcitly preiling mie, at the fame 
6 T t to 30 with im and try " my fortune, 1 aps 
4 iv Ered, 1 e knew that was at = preſent out of 19 
power, as 11 nad intorned 1 n of the emptine ts 
ol my pocket. To ſay the trutlhi, ] doubted not; 
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as to the man. I will tip you the proper perſon, 
which may be neceſſary, as you do not know the 
town, nor can diſtinguith a rum cull trom a queer 
one, 

© THE bill was now brought, when Watſon paid 
his ſhare, and was departing. I reminded him, 
not without bluſhing, of my having no money. 
He anſwered, “ That ſignifies nothing, ſcore it be- 
hind the door, or make a bold bruſh, and take no 
notice, — Or—ſtay,” ſays he, Iwill go down ſtairs 
firit, and then do you take up my money, and 
ſcore the whole reckoning at the bar, and I will 
wait for you at the corner.” I expreted ſome diſ- 
like at this, and hinted my expectation that he 
would have depoſited the whole ; but he {wore he 
liad not another fixpence-in his pocket. 

H then went down, and I was prevailed on to 
take up the money and follow him, which I did 
cloſe enongh to hear him tell the drawer the rec- 
koning was upon the table. The drawer pulled 
by me np ſtairs, but I made ſuch haſte into the 
ſtreet, that T heard nothing of his diſappointment, 
nor did I mention a ſyllable at the bar, according 
to my inſtructions. | 

* WE now went directly to the gaming-table, 
where Mr Watſon, to my ſurpriſe, pulled out a 


large ſum of money, and placed it before him, as 


did many others; all of thera, no doubt, conſider- 
ing their own heaps as ſo many decoy- birds, Which 
were to intice and draw over the heaps of their 
neighbours. 3 

HERE it would be tedious tor ate all the freaks 
which Fortune, or rather the dice, played in this 
her temple. Mountains of gold were, in a few 
moments, reduced to nothing at one part of the 
table, and role as tuddenly in another. The rich 
grew in a moment poor, and the poor as ſuddenly 
became rich; fo that it {ſeemed a philoſopher could 
no where have ſo well inſtructed his pupils in the 
contempt of 1iches, at leaſt, he could no where 
have better inculcated the incertainty of their du- 
ration, | 

Fox my own part, after having conſiderably 
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improved my ſmall eſtate, I at laſt entirely demo- 
liſhed it, Mr Watſon too, after much variety of 
Inck, roſe from the table in ſome heat, and de- 
clared he had loſt a cool hundred, and would play 
no longer. Then coming up to me, he aſked me 
to return with him to the tavern ; but I poſitively 
refuſed, ſaying, I would not bring myſelf a ſecond 

time into ſuch a dilemma, an eſpecially as he 

had loſt all his money, and was now in my own 

condition. “ Pooh!“ ſays he, © I have juſt borrow- 

ed a couple of gnineas of a friend; and one of 
them is at your ſervice.“ He immediately put one 

of them into my hand, and I no longer reſiſted 

his inclination. 

* I was at firſt a little ſhocked at.returning to the 

ſame houſe whence we had departed in io unhand- 

{ome a manner; but when the drawer, with very 

civil addreſs, told us, He believed we had forgot 

fo pay our reckoning, [ became perfectly eglty, 

and very readily gave him a guinea, bid him pay 

himſelf, and acquieſced in the unjuſt charge 

which had been laid on my memory. 
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© Mr Wathon now beſpoke the molt extravagant 


ſupper he could well think of, and though he Lad 
contented himielt with ſimple claret beim, no- 
thing now but the moſt precious Burgundy would 
ſerve his purpole, 

Ou company was {oon encreaſed by the adds 
tion of {everal gentlemen from the gaming table; 
molt of whom, as I afterwards found, came not 
to the tavern to drink, but in the way of buſtneſs; 
tor the true gameſters pretended to be ill, and re- 
ſuſed their plat, while they plied heartily two 
voung fellows, Who were to be afterwards pil- 
laged, as indeed they were without mercy. OC 
this plunder I had the good fortune to be a ſharer, 
though I was not vet let into the ſecret, 

« Th ERE was one remarkable accident attended 
this tavern play; for the money, by degrees, total- 
ly diſappeared, ſo that though, at the beginning, 
the table was half covered with gold, vet be * 
the play ended, which it did not till tlie next 


day, being Sunday, at noon, there was icarce a 
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ſingle guinea to be {een on the table; and this 
was the ſtranger, as every perion preſent, except 

myſelf, declared he had loſt; and what was be- 
coine of the money, unleſs the devil himſelt cars 
ried jt away, is dithcult to determine.” 

osx certainly he did,” ſays Partridge, © for evil 
© ſpirits can carry away any thing without being 

— though there were never ſo many folk iz 
the room; and I thould not have been ſurpriſed i? 
he had carried away all the company of a ſet of 
wicked wretches, who were at play iz {fermons 
time. And I contd tell yon a true flory, if ! 
would, where tlic devil took a man out of bed 
from another mau's wite, and carried him away 
through the key-bole of the door. I've ſeen the 
very houſe „Ne it was d one, and no body hat!: 
lived in it thete thirty years, 

Trovcn Joucs was'a littic offended by the im- 
pertinence of Party i ige, le could uot however avoid} 
ſmilinb at his mp licity. The ſtranger did the 
lane, and then proceeded with hs tory, as will be 
{ecu in the next chapter. 
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In witch the foregcing ſlory ts further continued, 


a new {cence of his. 1 foon became acC- 
quainted with the whole fraternity of ſharpers; 
and was lat into their iccrets; Imnean into the 
knowled ge of tle grots chieats which are Proper 
to impoſe upon he” raw and unexpericnced: tor 
there axe ſo ne tricks of a finer kind, winch are 
known only to i”, v - of the gang, wh: 9 ae at the 
head of their PIO. Mon; a degree &i honour bes 
vod my EXPECkITIOU 2 tor drink, to witch 1 was 
:nmoderatcly addlicted, and the uatural walzath 
ol y pathons, prever ted me from ariiving at any 
great ſucceis in an art which requues as much 
coolucls as the molt aaitere ſchool of | loiophy, 

© Mia Watton, with whon | now lived in the clo» 
ſell ROY: trad unkne kily the forte er INE 40 10 a 
very great ccc; ſo that inftead of moking a tors 


* N Y ſello cojlepiate Lad now entered me in 
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© tune by his profeſſion, as ſome others did, he was 
* alternately rich and poor, and was often obliged - 
* to ſurrender to his cooler friends over a bottle . 
* which they never taſted, that plunder that he had | 
* taken from culls at the public table. 
* HoweveR, we both made a ſhift to pick up an 
uncomfortable livelihood, and, for two years, 1 
continued of the calliny, during which time I 
taſted all the varieties of fortune; ſometimes flou- 
riſhing in affluence, and at others, being obliged to 
ſtruggle with almoſt incredible diſſiculties; to- 
day wallowing in luxury, and to-morrow reduced 
to the coarfeit and moſt homely fare ; my fine 
clothes being often on my back in the evening, 
and at the pawnſhop the next morning. 
Ox night as I was returning pennyleſs from 
the paming-table, I obſerved a very great diſtur- 
bance, and a large mob gathered together in the 
ſtreet. As I was in no danger from pick-pockets, 
I ventnred into the crowd, where, upon enquir -, 
I found that a man had been robbed and very ill 
uſed by ſome ruffians. The wounded man appear- 
ed very bloody, and ſeemed ſcarce able to ſupport 
himfelt on his legs. As I had not therefore been 
deprived of my humanity by my preſent life and 
converſation, though they had left me very little 
of either honeſty or ſhame, I immediately offered 
my aſſiſtance to the nnhappy perſon, who thank» 
fully accepted it, and putting himſelf under my 
conduct, begged me to convey him to ſome tavern, 
where he might ſend for a ſurgeon, being, as he 
faid, faint with loſs of blood. He ſeemed indeed 
highly pleaſed at finding one who appeared in 
the dreſs of a gentleman: for as to all the reit of 
the company preſent, their outſide was ſuch, that 
he could not wilely place any confidence in them. 
© I Took the poor man by the arm, and led him 
to the tavern where we kept our rendezvous, as it 
happened to be the neareit at hand. A furgeon 
happening luckily to be in the honle, immediate- | 
ly attended, and applied himſelf to drefiing his. 1 
| ; 
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wounds, which I had the pleaſure to hear were nog 
likely to be mortal, . 
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ing thanks for this genercus offer: We cms 
his eyes for ſome time ſtedfaſtly on me, he t 


© Tux ſurgeon having very expeditiouſly anck 
dextroully Fniſhed his buſineſs, began to enquire 
in what part of the town the wounded mam 
lodged ; who anſwered, that he was come to towir 
that very evening; that his horſe was at an int 
in Piccadilly, and that he had no other lodging, 
and very little or no acquaintance in town. : 
© Tris ſurgeon, whole name J have forgot, tho* 
I remember it began with an R, had the firit cha- 
racter in his proſeſſion, and was ſerjeant- ſurgeoir 
to the king. He had moreover many good qua- 
lities, and was a very generous, good-natured 
man, and ready to do any ſervice to his fellow- 
creatures. He offered his patient the uſe of his 
chariot to carry him to his inn, and at the ſame 
time whiſpered in his ear, That if he wanted any 
money, he would furnith him. 

© Taz poor man was not now capable of return- 


rew 
himſelf back in his chair, crying, “ O, my fon! my 
fon !” and then fainted away. 

« Many of the people preſent imagined this acci- 
dent had happened through the lots of blood; but 
I, who at the ſame time began to recollect the fea- 
tures. of my father, was now confirmed in my ſu- 
{picion, and fatiztied that it was he himſelf who 
appeared before me. I preſently ran to him, 


raiſed him in my arms, and kiſſed his cold lips witlr 


the utmoſt eagerneſs, Here 1 mult draw a curtain 


over a ſcene which I cannot. deſcribe : for though 
Idi not loſe my being, as my father for a while 


did, my ſenſes were however ſo overpowered with 


afiright and ſuypriſe, that I am. a ſtranger to 


what paſſed during ſome minutes, and indeed till 
iny father had again recovered from his ſwoon ; 


and I fonnd myſelf in his arms, both tenderly em- 
bracing each other, while the tears trickled a-pace 
down the cheeks of cach of us. 


Mos of thoſe preſent ſeemed affected by this 
ſcene, which we, who might be conſidered as the 


actors in it, were delirous of removing from the 


eyes of all ſpectators as fuflt as we could; my fa- 
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ther therefore accepted tlie kind offer of the ſur- 
goon 's chariot, and I attended lim in it to his inn. 

© WHEN we were alone together, he gently up- 
braided me with having aeg lected to wiite to him 


duriug ſo long a time, but entirely omitc the 


mention of that crime which had occalion<d it. 
He then informed me of wy mother's death, and 
inſiſted on my ee . home with ni, ! lay ing, 

That he had long ſuſle,ed the gitateit ans ty on 
my account ; that he bew not whether he had 
moit eared my death or withed it; fince he had fo 
many more qreadful apprehenſions for me, At 
Jait he ſuid, a net r ius gentlemau, v ho had 


juſt recovered a ſhy fim the läme place, iuform— 


ed him where 1 was, and that to rechaim me from 


this courſe of life was the foic canic of his jours 


ney to Londen. He thanked Heaven he ln ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far as to fin} nw ot by means of an 
accident which had ike co have proved fatal to 
him; and had the pteature tn think he partly 
owed his preſervation to py nmmanity, with which 
he profeſſed himieli to be anc re delig ted that he 
ſhould have been with my al piety, if 1 had 
known that the objet 6: all iny care was my own 
father, 

© Vict had not fo d eprav ed wy heart, as to excite 
in it an inſenſibility of ſo much puter nal ai; cEtion, 


though fo unworthy, beliowed, I prefently pro— 


miſed to obey his commands in my return home 
with him, as foon as he was able to travel, which 
indeed he was in a very few days, by t':> 2 innen 
of that excellent ſurgeon who had under taken his 
cure. 

Tu day preceding my father's journey {before 
which time I ſcarce ever left him) went to take 
my leave of ſome of my moſt intimate acquaint- 
ance, pr ticularly of Mr Watſon, who ditluaded 
me from i nrying myſelf, as he called it, out of a 
mpie COU HANCE v ith the fond delires of a fool- 
ih cold fellow. Such ſolicitations, however, had 
1G cect, and I once more {aw my own home. My 
1a*':er now greatly ;olicited me to think of mar- 
riage; but my inclinations were utterly averle to 
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© Tux ſurgeon having very expeditiouſly and 
dextrouſly Fniſhed his buſineſs, began to enquire 
in what part of the town the wounded mar 
lodged ; who anſwered, that he was come to tow1r 
that very evening; that his horſe was at an int 
in Piccadilly, and that he had no other lodging, 
and very little or no acquaintance in town, : 
© Tais ſurgeon, whole name I have forgot, tho” 
I remember it began with an R, had the firſt cha- 
racter in his proſeſſion, and was ſerjeant- ſurgeoir 
to the king. He had moreover many good qua- 
lities, and was a very generous, good-natured 
man, and ready to do any ſervice to his fellow- 
creatures. He offered his patient the uſe of his 
chariot to carry him to his inn, and at the ſame 
time whiſpered in his ear, That if he wanted any 
money, he would furnith him. 

Tu poor man was not now capable of return- 


ing thanks for-this geuercus offer: for having had 
his eyes for ſome time ſtedfuſtly on me, he threw 


himſelf back in his chair, crying, “ O, my ſon: my 
fon!” and then fainted away. | 
« Many of the people preſent imagined this acci- 


dent had happened through the lots of blood; but 


I, who at the ſame time began to recollect the fea- 
tures of my father, was now confirmed in my ſu- 
{picion, and jatisfſied that it was he himſelf who 
appeared before me. I preſently ran to him, 


raiſed him in my arms, and kiſſed his cold lips witlr 


the utino!t eagernels, Here I muſt draw a curtain 


over a ſcene which I cannot. deſcribe : for though 
Idi not loſe my being, as my father for a while 


did, my ſenſes were however ſo overpowered with 


afiright and ſuypriſe, that I am. a ſtranger to 


what paſſed during ſome minutes, and indeed til! 
iny father had again recovered from his ſwoon ; 


and I found myſelf in his arms, both tenderly em- 
bracing each other, while the tears trickled a- pace 
down the cheeks of each of us. 


Mos of thoſe preſent ſeemed affected by this 
ſcene, which we, who might be conſidered as the 


actors init, were delirous of removing from the 


6 eyes of all ſpectators as fait as we could; my fa- 
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ther therefore accepted the kind offer of the ſur- 


you 's chariot, and 1 attended lim in it to Ins inn. 
© WHEN we were alone together, he gently up- 
braided me with having neglected to wiitc to him 


duriug {0 long a time, but entirely ommtcd the 


mention of that crime which had occalicr<ad it. 
He then informed me of my mother's deat!, and 
inſiſted on my returning 3 with him, lay ing, 
That he had long ſai! end the * greatett anxiety ON 
my account; that he Kuew wot whether he had 
moſt ;eared my death or wihed it; fince he had fo 
many more dreadful apprehenſious for me, At 
laſt he ſéid, a neighbourinue gentleman, who had 
juſt recovered a fon Gum the fame place, informs 
ed him where I was, and thai to reclatn me from 
this courſe of life was the foic canic of his jours 
ney to Londen, He tanked Hem en he hn {nce 
ceeded ſo far as to find neut by means of an 
accident which had ke co have pzov ed iatal to 


him; and had the ypteoture to think he partly 


owed his preſervation to p.y humanity, with which 
he profeſſed himicii to be anc re Goto ted thai. he 
ſhould have been with my al piety, if 1 had 
known that the obj. ot t o: all ny care was my OWL 
father, 

* Vice had not fo depravec my heart, as to excite 
in it an inſenſibilit v fo much vater nal Hection, 
though ſo unwortily belowed, I prefently pro- 
miſed to obey his comnonds in my return home 
with him, as foon as he was able to travel, which 
indeed he was in a very few days, by t'ꝛe afliftance 
of that excellent ſurgeon who had under taken his 
cure, 

© Tnx day preceding my father's journey {before 
which time I {ſcarce ever left hin ') 1 vent to take 
my leave of ſome of my molt intimate acquaint- 
ance, prrticularty of Mr Watſon, who diſſuaded 
me from i} nry ing my {cit, as he called it, out of a 
mie compliance v ith the fond deſires of a fool- 
ih old felinwy, Such ſolicitations, however, had 


no ( gect, and I once more law my own home. My 


1a*':er- non greatly jolicited me to think of mar- 
riaze ; but my inclinations were utterly averſe to 
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© any ſuch thoughts. I had taſted of love already, 
< and perhaps you know tle extravagant exceſſes of 
< that molt tender and moit violent paſſion.” Here 
the old gentleman pauſed, and looked earneſtly at 

ones ; whoſe countenance, within a minute's ſpace, 
ditplayed the extremities of both red and white. 
Upon which tie old wan, without making any ob- 
fervations, ren g ls narrative. 

BRING now provided with all the neceſſaries of 
© life, I betook my ſeli orice again to ſtudy, and that 
with a more inordini1te application than I had ever 
done formerly, The books which now employed 
my time ſole} were thoſe, as well ancient as mo— 
dern, which treat of true philoſophy, a word whick 
is by many thouyht to be the ſubject only of farce 
and ridicule, I now read over the works of Arti- 
{totle and Plato, with the reſt of thoſe ineſtimable 
treaſures which ancient Greece hath bequeathed 
to the world. 

Tusk authors, though they inſtructed me in 
no ſcience by which men may promile to them- 
ſelves to acquire the leaſt riches, or worldly 
power, taught me, however, the art of deſpiſing 
the higheſt acquiſitions of both. They elevate the 
mind, and ſteel and harden it againſt the capri- 
cious invaſions of fortune. They not only initruct 
in the knowledge of wiſdom, but confirm men in 
her habits, and demonſtrate plainly, that this muſt 
be our guide, if we propole ever to arrive at the 
greateſt worldly happinets, or to deiend ourſelves 
with any tolerable ſecurity againſt the miſery 
which every where ſurrounds and inveſts us. 

© To this I added another ſtudy, compared to 
which all the philoſophy taught by the wiſeſt hea- 
thens is little better than a dream, and is indeed 
as full of vanity as the ſillieſt jeſter ever pleaſed 
to repretent it. This is that divine wiſdom which 
is alone to be found in the holy ſcriptures: for 
they impart to us the knowledge and aſſurance 
of things much more worthy our attention, than 
all which this world can offer to our acceptance; 
of things which heaver itſelf hath condeicecnded 
to reveal to us, and to the ſinalleſt knowledge of 
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which the higheſt human wit, unaſſiſted, could 
never aſcend. I began now to think all the time 
1 had ſpent with the beſt heathen writers, was lit- 
tle more than labour lott : for however pleaſant 
and delightful their leſſons may be, or however 
adequate to the right regulation of our conduct 
with reſpect to this world only, yet when com- 
pared with the glory revealed in {cripture, their 
higheſt documents will appear as trifling, and of 
as little conſequence, as the rules by which chil- 
dren regulate their childiſh little games and pa- 
itime. Trae it is, that philoſophy makes us witer, 
but Chriſtianity makes us better men. Philoſophy 
elevates and ſteels the mind, Chriſtianity ſoftens 
and ſweetens it. The former makes us the objects 
of human admiration, the latter of divine love. 
That inſures us a temporal, but this an eternal 
llappineſs.— But I am afraid I tire you with my 
rhapſody.” | 

« Nor at all,” cries Partridge ; “ Lud forbid we 
© thould be tired with good things.“ 

© I nap ſpent, continued the ſtranger, * about 
four years in the moſt delightful manner to my- 
{eli,, totally given up to contemplation, and en- 
tizely unembaraſſed with the affairs of the world, 
when I loſt the belt of fathers, and one whom I o 
entirely loved, that iny grief lat his lots exceeds all 
deſcription. I now abandoned my books, and 
gave myſelf up for a whole month to the efforts 
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beſt phyſician of the mind, at lenpth brought me 
relief.“ © Ay, ay, fempis.eaux rerum, ſaid Par- 
tridge, © I then,” continued the ſtranger, © betook 
© myiclf again to my former ttudies, which, I ma 

ſay, perfected my cure: for philoſophy and reli- 
gion may be called the exercites of the mind, and 
when this is diſordered, they are as wholeſome as 
exerciſe can be to a diſtempered body. They do 


they ſtrengthen and confirm the mind, till man 
becomes, in the noble {train of Horace, 
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of melancholy and deſpair. Time, however, the 


indeed produce ſimilar effects with exerciſe; for 
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e Fortis, & in ſeipſo totus teras atque rotundus, 
© Externi ne quid valeat per leave morari: 
© In quem manca ruit ſemper Fortuna.“ 


HERE Jones ſmiled at ſome conceit which intru- 


ded itſelf into his imagination; but the ſtranger, I 
believe, perceived it not, and proceeded thus. 
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« My circumſtances were now greatly altered by 


the death of that beſt of men : for my brother, 


who was now become maſter of the houſe, difler- 
ed ſo widely from me in his inclinations, and our 
purſuits in life had been fo very various, that we 
were the worſt of company to each other; but 
what made our living together {till more diſagree- 
able, was the little harmony which could ſubſiſt 
between the few who reſorted to me, and the nu- 
merous train of ſportſmen who often attended m 
brother from the field to the table: for ſuch tel- 
lows, beſides the noiſe and nonſenſe with which 
they perſecute the ears of ſober men, endeavour 
always to attack them with affront and contempt. 
This was ſo much the caſe, that neither I myſelf, 
nor my friends could ever ſit down to a meal with 
them without being treated with deriſion, becauſe 
we were unacquainted with the phraſes of ſportſ- 
men. For men of true learning and almoſt uni- 
verſal knowledge, always compaſſionate the igno- 
rance of others; but fellows who excel in ſome 
little, low, contemptible art, are always certain 
to deſpiſe thoſe who are unacquainted with that 
art. 

© In ſhort, we ſoon ſeparated, and I went, by the 
advice of a phyſician, to drink the Bath waters : 
for my violent affliction, added to a ſedentary life, 
had thrown me into a kind of paralytic diſorder, 
for which thoſe waters are accounted an almoſt 
certain cure. The ſecond day after my arrival, as 
I was walking by the river, the ſun ſhone to in- 
tenſely hot (though it was early in the year) that 
I retired to the ſhelter of ſome willows, and fat 


„ Firm in himſelf, who on himſelf relies, 
Poliſhed-and round, who runs his proper courſe, 
And breaks misfortunes with ſuperior force. MA FRANCIS, 
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down by the river ide. Here I had not been ſeat- 
ed long before I heard a perſon on the other fide 
the willows, ſighing and bemoaning himſelf bit- 
terly. On a ſudden having uttered a moſt impious 
oath, he cried, © I am reſolved to bear it no 
longer,” and directly threw himſelf into the wa- 
ter, I immediately ſtarted, and ran towards the 
place, calling at the tame time as loudly as I could 
for aſſiſtance. An angler happened luckily to be 
a fiſhing a little below me, though {ome very high 
ſedge had hid him from my fight. He immediate- 
ly came up, and both of us together, not without 
Card hazard of our lives, drew the body to the 
ſhore, At firit we perceived no ſign of life re- 
maining ; but having held the body np by the 
heels, (for we toon had afliſtance enough), it dit- 
charged a vaſt quaniity of water at the mouth, 
and at length began to difcover jome ſymptoms ot 
breathing, and a little afterwards to move both its 
hands and its legs. | 

Ax apothecary, who happened to be preſent: 
among others, adviſed, that the body, which ſeem- 
ed now to have pretty well emptied itſelf of wa- 
ter, and which began to have many convulſive 
motions, ſhould be directly taken up, aud carried 
into a warm bed. This was accordingly perform- 
ed, the apothecary and myſelf attending. 

As we were going towards an inn, for we knew 
not the man's lodgings, Juckily a woman met us, 


who, after ſome violent {creamiag, told us, that- 


the gentleman lodged at her houte. 

* Warn I had ſeen the man ſafely depoſited 
there, I left him to the care of the apothecary, - 
who, I ſuppoſe, uſed all the right methods with 
him ; for the next morning 1 heard he had per- 
fectly recovered his ſenſes. 

© I THEN went to vilit him, intending to ſearch 
out, as well as I could, the cauſe of his having at- 
tempted ſo deſperate an act, and to prevent, as 
far as I was able, his purſuing ſuch wicked inten- 


tions far the future, I was no ſooner admitted 


into his chamber, than we both in{tantly knew each 
other; for who ſhould this perſon be but my good: 
N. 2 
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« friend Mr Watſon ! Here I will not trouble you 
« with what paſt at our firſt interview: for I would 
avoid prolixity as much as poflible.“ © Pray let 
© us hear all,” cries Partridge; © I want mightily 
to know what brought him to Bath.” 

© You ſhall hear every thing material,“ anfwered 
the ſtranger ; and then procceded to relate what we 


ſhall proceed to write, after we have given a ſhort . 


breathing time to both ourſelves and the reader. 


| C HAF. XIV. 
In which the Man of the Hill concludes his Hiſtory. 


R Watſon,” continued the ſtranger, “very 
freely acquainted me, that the unhappy fi- 
tuation of his circumſtances, occaſioned by a tide 
of ill-lack, had in a manner forced him to a reſo- 
lation of deſtroying bimſelf. 
© I now began to argue very ſeriouſly with him, 
in oppoſition to this heathenith, or indeed diabo- 
lical principle of the lawfulneſs of ſelf- murder; 
and taid every thing which occurred to me 
on the ſubject : but, to my great concern, it ſeem- 
ed to have very little eſſect on him. He ſeemed 
not at all to repent of what he had done, and gave 
me reaſon to fear, he would ſoon make a ſecond 
attempt of the like horrible kind. 
* Wren I had finiſhed my diſcourſe, inſtead of 
© endeavouring to anſwer my arguments, he looked 
« me ſtedfaſtly in the face, and with a finile ſaid, 
« You are ſtrangely altered, my good friend, ſince 
I remember yon. I queſtion whether any of our 
«©. bithops could make a better argument againſt ſui- 
* cide than you have entertained me with; but un- 
£ leſs you can find ſomebody who wil lend me a 
© cool hundred, I mutt either hang, or drown, or 
« ſtarve ; and, in my opinion, the Faſt death is the 
© molt terrible of the three.” 
< I avSWERED him very gravely, that I was in- 
© deed altered ſince | had ſeen him laſt. That I had 
© found leiſure to look into my follics, and to re- 
ent of hem. I then adviſed him to purſue the 
< ſame ſteps; and at laſt concluded with an aſſu- 
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„ rance, that I myſelf would lend him a hundred 


© pound, if it would be of any ſervice to his affairs, 
© and he would not put it into the power of a dye 
© to deprive him of it. 
© Mr Watſon, who ſeemed almoſt compoſed in 
{lumber by the former part of my diſcourſe, was 
rouſed by the latter. He ſeized my hand eagerly, 
gave me a thouſand thanks, and declared I was a 
tiiend indeed; adding, that he hoped I had a better 
opinion of him, than to imagine he had profited: 
o little by experience, as to put any confidence” 
in thoſe Ae. dice, which had ſo often decei- 
ved him. „ No, no,” cries he,“ let me but once 
handſomely be ſet up again, and if ever Fortune 
makes a broken merchaut of me afterwards, I wall. 
forgive her.” 
© I vexy well underſtood the language of ſetting: 
up, and broken merchant. I therefore ſaid to him 
with a very grave face, Mr Watſon, you mult en- 
deavour to find out ſome buſineſs or employment 
by which you may procure yourſelf a livehhood ; 
and I promiſe you, could 1 fee any probability of 
being paid hereafter, I would advance a much 
larger ſum than what you have mentioned, to 
equip you in auy fair and honourable calling; 
but as to gaming, beſides the baſenefs and wie- 
kedneſs of making it a profetiion, you are really, 
to my own knowledge, unfit for it, and will end 
in your certain ruin.“ 
« Way now, that's ſtrange, anfwered he, © nei-- 
ther you, nor any of my triends, would ever allow- 
& me to know any thing of the matter, and yet, I. 
© believe, I am as good a hand at every game as any- 
of you all; and I heartily with I was to play witle 
© you only for your whole fortune; I thonld Jdefirs- 
© no better ſport, and I would let you name your." 
oh os into the bargain : but come, my dear boy, 
& have you the hundred ia your pocket!“ 

© I anNSWERED, I had only a bill for 501.. which Fi 
& delivered him, and promited to bring him the reſt 
© next morning; and, atter giving him a little more- 
© advice, took my leave. | | 

Jas indeed better than my word: for I-re?- 
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turned to him that very afternoon, 


THE FEISTORY OP Book VIIE 


When I en- 
tered the room, J found him fitting up in his 
bed at cards with a notorious gsmeſter. This 
ſight, you will imagine, ſhocked me not a little : 


to „men 1 may aca the mortification of ſeeing 


my bill delivered by him to his antagoniſt, and' 
thirty paineas only given im exchange for it, 

* Fax other gamectiter preſently quitted the room, 
and then Wartiton dectared he was afhamed to fee 
me: „ but,” ſays he, “] find luek runs fo damn- 


ably againſt me, that I will reſolve to leave oft” 


play for ever. LI have thought of the kind pro- 
polul you made me ver fince, and I promiſe you 
there ſhall be no zault in me, if I do not put it in 
txccution.“ a 

* Thovcn I had no great faith in his promiſes, 
I prod ged. him the re:nainder of the hundred in 


conſequence of my own ; for which he gave mea 


note, which was all Jever expected to ſee in re- 
turn for my money 

« WE were prevented from any further diſeourſe 
at preſent, by the arrival of the apothecary ; who 
with much joy in his countenance, and without 
even aſkin;; Ins patient how he did, proclaimed 
there was ;reat news arrived in a letter to himſelf, 
which he laid would thortly be publie, 7 That the 
Duke of Monmouth was landed in the Welt with a 
vaſt army of Dutch; and that another vaſt fleet 
hovered over the coaſt oi Norfolk, and was to make 
a deſcent there, in order to favour the Duke's en- 
terprite with a diverſion on that fde.” 

© Tris apothecary was one of the preateſt politi- 


eians of his time. He was more delighted with the 
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moſt panit:y packet, than with che beſt patient; 
and the bigheſt joy he was capable of, he received 
from lraviny; a piece of news in his poſteflion an 
hour or two ſooner than any other perfon in the 
town. His advice, however, were ſeldom authen- 
tic, for he would fivakow almoſt any thing as a 
truth; a hamonr which many made ute of to im- 
poſe upon him. 5 

© Tavs it happened with. what he at preſent com- 
municated; for it was known within a ſhort time 
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afterwards, that the Duke was realiy landed; but. 
that his army conſiſted only of a few attenuants z- 
and as to the diverſion in Norfolk, it was entirely 
falſe. | | 

© Tax apothecary ſtaid no longer iu the room 
than while he acquainted us with his news; and 
then, without ſaying a ſyllable to his patient on 
any other ſubject, departed to ſprend his advices- 


all over the town. 


© EvenTs of this nature in the public are generally 
apt to ccliple all private concerns. Our difcourte,. 
therefore, now became entirely political, For my 


own part, Lhad been tor ſome time very ſerioufly 


aflected with the danger ta which the Proteſtant 
religion was ſo viſibly expoicd under a Popith: 


prince; and thought the apprehienſion of it alone 


futficient to juſtify that inſurrection: for no real. 
ſecurity can ever be found againſt the perſecuting 


ſpirit of Popery, when armed with power, except 


the depriving it of that power, as woful expe- 
rience preſently ſhewed. You know. how King. 
James behaved after getting the better of his at- 
tempt; how little he valued either his royal word, 
or coronation oath, or the liberties and rigiits oi his. 
people. But all had not the ſenſe to foreſee this at. 


tirit ; and therefore the Duke of Monmouth was, 


weakly ſupported : yet all conld-teel when the evil 
came upon them ;: and theretore all united, at Jait, 
to drive out that king, againſt whoſe excluſion a 


great party among us had ſo warmly contended,, 
duruig the reign. of his brother, and. for Who 
they now fought with ſuch zeal. and afiection.” 

« WHarT you fay,” interrupted Jones, “ is very 
true; and it has often ſtruck me, as the moſt won=-- 
derful thing Fever read of in hiſtory, that to ſoon- 
aficr this convincing experience,which brought our: 
whole nation to join ſo unanimouſly in expelling 
King Janes, for the preſervation of our religion, 
and liberties, there ſhould be a part 10Nz us 
mad enough to deſire the placing his family again 
on tiie throne.” © Yon are not in earneit!' antwer- 


ed the oid man; © there can be no tuch party. As 


c 
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bad an opinion as I have of mankind, I canuot 
believe them intatuated to ſuch a degree! There 
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may be ſome hot-headed Papiſts led by their prieſts 
to engage in this deſperate cauſe, and think it a 
holy war; but that Proteſtants, that are members 
of the church of England, thould be ſuch apoſtates, 


« ſach Fe/os de ſe, | cannot believe it; no, no, young 


© man, unacquainted as Jam with what has paſt in 
« the world for theſe laſt thirty years, I cannot be 
© ſo impoſed upon as to credit ſo toolith a tale: but 
© I fee you have a mind to {port with my Ignorance.” 
Can it be poſlible, replied Jones, © that you have 
lived fo much out of the world as not to know that” 
during that tune there have been two rebellions in 
© favour of the fon of King James, one of which 1s: 
© now actually raping in the very heart of the king- 
dom? at theſe words the old gentieman ftartedi 
up, and, in a molt folemn tone of voice, conjured. 
Tones, by his Maker, to tell him, if what he ſaid was- 
really true; which the other as folemnly. affirming, 
he walked ſeveral turns about the room, in a pro- 
found ſilence, then cried, then laughed, and, at laſt, 
fell down on his knees, and bletled God, in a loud 
thankſgiving prayer, for having delivered him from- 
all fociety with human nature, which could be ca- 
pable of ſuch monttrous extravagancies. After 
which, being reminded by Jones that he had broke 
off his ſtory, he reſumed it again in this manner. 

« As mankind, in the days I was ſpeaking of, was- 
© not yet arrived to that pitch of madneſs which I 
© find they are capable of now, and which, to be 
ſure, I have only eſcaped by living alone, and at- 
« a diſtance from the contayion,. there was a con- 
c fiderable riſing in favour of Monmouth; and my 
e principles ſtrongly inclining me to take the ſame 
part, I determined. to join him; and Mr Wation,, 
from different motives, . concurring in the ſame 
« reſolution, (tor the ſpirit of a gameiter will carry 
a man as far upon ſuch an occation as the ſpirit of 
6 patriotiſm), we ſoon provided ourſelves with all. 
s neccſlaries, and went to the Duke at Bridgewater. 

© Thx unfortunate event of this enterpriſe you 
c are, I conclude, as well acquainted with as myſelf. 
„J eſcaped, together with Mr Watſon, from the 
„ battle at Sedgemore, in which action ] received a 
& flight wound. We rode near forty. miles together 
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on the Exeter road, and then abandoning our 
© horſes, ſcrambled as well as we could through the 
fields and bye-roads, till we arrived at a little wild 
© hut on a common, where a poor old woman took. 
call the care of us the could, and dreſſed my wound 
« with ſalve, which quickly healed it.” f 

P PRay, Sir, where was the wound?” fays Partridge. 
The ſtranger ſatisfied him it Wes in his arm, and 
then continued his narrative. Here, Sir,“ ſaid he, 
Mr Watſon left me the next morning, in order, as 
« he pretended, to get us ſome provition from the 
town of Cullumpton : but—can I relate it? or can 


© you believe it? — This Mr Watſon, this friend, this 


6 baſe, barbarous, treacherons villain, betrayed me 
to a party of horſe belonging to King James, and, 
at his return, delivered me into their hands. 

© Trex ſoldiers, being fix in number, had now 
e {eized me, and were conducting me to Taunton 
« gaol; but neither my preſent ſituation, nor the 
apprehenſions of what might happen to me, were 


© half ſo irkſome to my mind, as the company of” 


© my falſe friend, who, having turrendered himſelf, 
was likewiſe conſidered as a priſoner, though he 
© Was better treated, as being to make his peace at 
my expence. He at firit endeavoured to excute 
© his treachery ; but when he received nothing but 
* ſcorn and upbraiding from me, he ſoon changed 
© his note, abuſed me as the molt atrocious and ma- 
© licious rebel, and laid all his own guilt to my 
© charge, who, as he declared, had ſolicited, and- 
© even threatened him, to make him take up arms 
© againſt his gracious as well as lawful ſovereign. 

© Tris falle eridence (for in reality he had been- 
© much the forwarder of the two}. ſtung me to tlie 
« quick, and raited an indignation ſcarce conceivable- 
by thoſe who have not felt it, However, Fortune 
© at length took pity on me; for as we were got a 
little beyond Wellington, in a narrow. lane, my 
© guards received a. falke alarm, that near fifty of 
© the enemy were at hand, upon which they ſhifted 
for themlelves, and left me and my betrayer to do 
“ the fame, That villain immediately ran from me, 
& and Lam glad he did, or 1 ſhould have certainly: 
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© endeavoured, though I had no arms, to have exe. 
© cuted vengeance on his baſeneſs. 
© I was now once more at liberty, and immediate- 
* Iy withdrawing from the bighway into the fields, 
I travelled on, ſcarce knowing which way I went ; 
and making it my chief care to avoid all public 
roads, and all towns, nay, even the moſt homely 
© houſes; for I imagined every human creature 
© whom I ſaw deſirous of betraying me. 5 
Ar laſt, after rambling ſeveral days about the 
country, during which the fields aftorded me the 
ſame bed, and the f:me food which Nature beftows. 
on our ſavage brothers of the creation, I at length 
arrived at this place, where the ſolitude and wild- 
neſs of the country invited me to fix my abode. 
The firſt perſon with whom I took up my habita- 
tion was the mother of this old woman, with whom 
I remained concealed, till the news of the glorious 
revolution put an end to all my apprehenſions of 
danger, and gave me an opportunity of once more 
viſiting my own home, and of enquiring a little 
into my affairs, which I ſoon ſettled as agreeably 
to my brother as to myſelf; having reſigned eve 
thing to him, for which he paid me the ſum of a 
thouſand pounds, and ſettled on me an annuity 
for lite.” | 
« His behaviour in this laſt inſtance, as in all 
others, was ſelfiſh and ungenerous. I could not 
look on him as my friend, nor indeed did he de- 
fire that I ſhould ; to I preſently took my leave of 
him, as well as of my other acquaintance : and 
from that day to this, my hiſtory is little better 
than a blauk.” | 
& AND is it poſſible, Sir,” ſaid Jones, “ that you can 
have reſided here, from that day to this?“ „O no, 
Sir, anſwered the Gentleman, I have been a great 
traveller, and there are few parts of Europe with 
which I am not acquainted.” “ have not, Sir,“ 
cried Jones, © the aſſurance to aſk it of you now. In- 
« deed it would be crael, after fo much breath as you 
© have already ſpent. But you will give me leave to 
© with for ſome further opportunity of hearing the 
s excellent obſervations which a man of your ſenſe - 


© and knowledge of the world muſt have made in £2 
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long a courſe of travels.“ Indeed, young gentle. 
man, anſwered the ſtranger, Iwill endeavour to 
« ſatisfy your curioſity on this head likewiſe, as far 
© as Iam able,” Jones attempted treſh apologies, but 
was prevented ; and while he and Partridge fat with 
greedy and impatient ears, the {ſtranger proceeded, 
as in the next chapter. 


CH AF. @AVe. 


A brief hiſtory of Europe. Ard a curious diſcourſe be- 
tween Mr Jones and the Man of the Hill, | 


N Italy the landlords are very filent. In France 

they are more talkative, but yet civil. In Ger- 
many and Holland they are generally very imper- 
tinent. And as for their honelty, I believe it is 
pretty equal in all thoſe countries. The Laguais 2 
Louaunge are ſure to loſe no opportunity of cheat- 
ing you: and as for the poſtihons, I think they 
are pretty much alike all the world over, Theſe, 
Sir, are the obtervations on men which I made in 
my travels; for theſe were the only men I ever 
converied with. My deſign, when I went abroad, 
was to divert myſelf by ſeeing the wondrous vari- 
ety of proſpects, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, inſects, and 
vegetables, with which God has been pleaſed to 
enrich the ſeveral parts of this globe. A variety 
which, as it mult give great pleaſure to a contem- 
plative beholder, ſo doth it admirably diſplay the 
power, and wiſdom, aud goodnets of the Creator, 
Indeed, to ſay the truth, there is but one work 
in his whole creation that doth him any diſhonour, 
and with that I have long ſince avoided holding 
any converſation.” 
« You will pardon me,” cries Jones, “ but I have 
always imgined, that there is in this very work you 
mention, as great variety as in all the reſt ; for 
belides the difference of inclinations, cuſtoms and 
climates have, I am told, introduced the utmoſt di- 
verlity into human nature.” Very little indeed,” 
anſwered the other; © thoſe who travel in order to 
© acquaint themſelves with the different manners of 
© men, might ſpare themſelves much pains, by go- 
r ing to a Carnival at Venice; for there they will 
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others! 


ſee at once all which they can diſcover in the ſe- 


veral courts of Europe ; the ſame hypocrily, the 


ſame fraud; in ſhort, the ſame tollies and vices, 
dreſſed in different habits, In Spain theſe are equip- 
ped with much gravity; and in Italy, with vaſt 
ſplendor. In France, a knave is dreſled like a fop; 
and in the northern countries, like a floven. But 
human nature is every where the ſame, every 
where the object of deteſtation and fcorn. 
As for my own part, I paſt through all theſe na- 
tions, ae you perhaps may have done tlrough a 
croud at a ſhew, joſtling to get by them, holding 
my noſe with one hand, and defendinp my pockets 
with the other, without {peaking a wo. d to any of 
them, while I was preſſing on to ice what I wanted 
to ſee ; which, however entertaining it might be 
in itſelf; fcarce made me amends tor the trouble 
the company gave me.“ 
© Dip not you find ſome of the nations among 
winch you travelled, lets troubleſome to you than 
” ſaid Jones. 0 yes,“ replied the old man; 
the Turks were much more tolerable to me than 
Chriſtians. For they are men of profound tacitur- 
nity, and never diſturb a ſtranger with queſtions, 
Now and then indeed they beſtow a ſhort curſe 
upon him, or ſpit in his face as he walks in the 
{treets, but then they have done with him; aud a 
man may live an age in their country without 
hearing a dozen words from them. But of all the 
people I ever ſaw, Heaven defend me from the 
French. With their damned prat and civilities, 
and doing the honour of their nation to ſtrangers, 
2 they are pleaſed to call it), but indeed ſetting 
orth their own vanity, they are ſo troubleſome, 
that I had infinitely rather paſs my life with the 
Hottentots, than ſet my foot in Paris again. They 
are a naſty people, but their naſtineſs is moſtly 
without ; whereas in France, and ſome other na- 
tions I won't name, it 1s all within, and makes 
them ſtink much more to my reaſon than that of 


«< Hottentots does to my noſe. 


c 
0 


© Tavs, Sir, I have ended the hiſtory of my life; 
for as to all that ſeries of years, during which 1 
have lived retired here, it affords ne variety to 
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entertain you, and may be almolt conſidered as 
one day. The retirement has been ſo complete, 
that I could hardly have enjoyed a more abfolute 
{dlitude in the deierts of the Thebais, than here 
in the midft of this populous kingdom. As I have 
no eſtate, I aia plagued with no tenants or ſte- 
wards; my annuity is paid me pretty regularly, 
as indeed it ought to be; tor it is much lets than 
what I might have expected, in return for what 
I gave up. Vilits I admit none; and the old wo- 
man who keeps iny houſe knows, that her place 
entirely depends upon her ſaving me all the trou— 
ble of buying the things that I waut, keeping off 
all ſolicitations or bufinets from me, and holding 
her tongue whenever lam within hearing. As my 
walks are all by night, I am pretty ſecure in this 
wild, unfrequented place from meeting any com- 
pany. Some few perſons ] have met by chance, 
and ſent them home heartily trightened, as, from 
the oddnets of my drels and figure, they took me 
tor a phott or a hobgoblin. But what has hap- 
pened to-night ſhewe, that, even here, I caunot be 
late trom the villainy of men; for without your 
aſliflance J had not ouly been robbed, but very 
probably murdered.” 

JonEs thanked the ftranger for the trouble he 


had taken in relating his Rory, and then exprefled 
foine wonder how he could pothbly endure a lite of 
ſich ſolitude; In Which, lays he, © yon may well 
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complain of the want of vanety. Indeedz I am 
altoniſhed how you have led up, or rather killed 
io much of your time.“ 

© 1] 4:11 not at all ſurpriſed,“ anſwered the other, 
that to one whote atiections and thoughts are fixed 
on the world, my hours ſhould appear to have 
wanted einploym@nt in this place; but there is 
one ſingle act, tor which the whole life of man 1s 
intinitely too thort, What time can ſuflfice for tlie 
contemplation and worlſLip of that glonous, im- 
mortal, and eternal Being, among the works of 
whole ſtupendous creation, not only this globe, but 
even thoſe numberleſs luminaries which we may 
here behold ſpangling all the ſky, though they 
Vo I. II. O 
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ſhould many of them be ſans lighting difterent 
2 of worlds, may poflibly appear but as a 


ew atoms, oppoted to the whole earth which we 


inhabit ? Can a man, who, by divine meditations, 
is admitted, as it were, into the converſation of 
this iveffable, incomprehenſible Majeſty, tlivk 
days, or years, or ages, too long for the continn- 
auce of ſo raviſhing an honour ? ſhall the iritiing 
amuſements, the palling pleatures, the filly bufi- 
neſs of the world, roll away-our hours too (wiitly 
trom us? and ſhall the pace of time ſeem flup gith 
to a mind exerciſed in {tudies ſo high, ſo inpor- 
tant, and fo glorious! As no time is ſufficient, ſo no 
place is improper for this great concern. On what 
object can we caſt our eyes, which may not inſpire 
us with ideas of his power, of his wiſdom, and of 
his goodneſs? It is not necellary, that the riſing 
{un ſhould dart his fiery glories over the eaſtern 
horizon ; nor that the boiſterous winds ſhould ruſli 
trom their caverns, and ſhake the lofty foreſt; nor 
that the opening clouds ſhould pour their deluges 
on the plains ; it is not neceflary, I ſay, that any 
of theſe ſhould proclaim his majeſty ; there is not 
an inſect, not a vegetable, of ſo low an order in 
the creation as not to be honoured with bearing 
marks of the attributes of its great Creator ; marks 
not only of his power, but of his wiſdom and 
goodneis, Man alone, the way of this globe, the 
laſt and greateſt work of the ſupreme Being, be- 
low the tun; man alone hath baſely diſhonourcd 
his own nature, and, by diſhoneſty, cruelty, ingra- 
titude, and treachery, hath called his Maker's 
goodneſs in queition, by puzzling us to account 
how a benevolent Being ſhould form ſo foolith 
and fo vile an animal: yet this is the being from 
whoſe converſation you think, I ſuppoſe, that I 
have been unfortunately reſtrained ; and without 
whole bleſled ſociety, lite, in your opinion, mult 
be tedious and infipid.” 

© In the former part of what you ſaid,' replied 


Jones, © I moſt heartily and readily concur; but I be- 
« lieve, as well as hope, that the abhorrence which 


« you expreſs for mankind, in the concluſion, is 


much too general. Indeed, you here fall into an 
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error, which, in my little experience, I have obſer- 

ved to be a very common one, by taking the charac- 
ter of mankind from the worſt and baſeſt among 

them ; whereas indeed, as an excellent writer ob- 

ſerves, Nothing thould be eftecmer as characteri- 

{tical of a ſpecies, but what is to be found among 
the beſt and moſt perfect individuals of that ſpe. 

cies. This error, I believe, is generally committed 

by thole who, from want of proper caution in the 
choice of their friends and acquaintance, have 

ſuffered injuries from bad and worthlets meu; two - 
or three inſtauces of which are very unjuſtly char- 

ged on all human nature.” 

© I Thtxk I had experience enongh of it,” anſwer— 


ed the other. My firſt miſtreſs and my firſt friend. 


betrayed me in the baſeſt manner, and in matters 
which threatened to be of the worſt of conſe- 
quences, even to bring me to a ſhameful death.” 

© Burt you will pardon me,” cries Jones, if I de- 
ſire you to reflect who that mittreſs and who that 
friend were. What better, my good Sir, could be 
expected in love derived from the ſtews, or 11 
friendihip firſt produced and nourithed at the ga- 
ming table! To take the characters of women fro: 
the former inſtance, or of men from the latter, 
would be as unjuſt as to aſſert that air is a nauſeous. 
and nnwholeſome element, becauſe we find it fo 
in 2 Jakes. I have-lived but a ſhort time in the 
world, and yet have known men worthy of the 
higheſt fliendthip, aud women of the higheſt love.“ 
* ALas! young man,' auſwered the ſtranger, (you 
have lived, you confels, but a very ſhort time in. 
the world; I was ſomewhat older than you when 
I was of the ſame opinion.” y 

© You migat have remained fo {till,” replied Jones, 
if you had not been uufortunate, I will venture to 
ſay incantions, in the placing your affections. If 
there was indeed much more wickedneſs in the 
world than there is, it would not prove ſuch gene- 
ral aflertions againſt human nature, ſince much of 
this arrives by mere accident, and many a man. 
who commits evil, is not totally bad and corrupt: 


in his heart. In truth, none ſeem to have any title 
2 


O 2 
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to aſſert human nature to be neceſſarily and uni- 
verſally evil, but thoſe whoſe own minds afford 
them one juſtance of this natural depravity ; 
which is not, I am convinced, your caſe.” 

Ap ſach,” ſaid the {tranger, © will be always 
the moit backward to aſſert any ſach thin g. Knaves 
will no more endeavour to perſuade us of the baſe- 
neſs of mankind, than a highwayman will inform 
you that there are thieves on the road, This would 
indeed be a method to pat you on your guard, 
and to defeat their own purpoſes : for which rea- 
ſon though knaves, as I remember, are very apt to 
abuſe particular perſons, yet they never calt any 
reflectiou on human nature in general.“ The old 
entleman ſpoke this ſo warmly, that as Jones de- 
{paired of making a convert, aud was unwilling to 
offend, he returned no anſwer. 

Thx day now began to ſend forth its firſt {treams 
of light, when Jones made an apology to the ſtran- 
ger for having ſtaid ſo long, and perhaps detained 
him from his reſt, The ſtrang 
ver wanted reſt leſs than at preſent ; for that day 
and night were indifferent ſeaſons to him, and that 
he commonly made uſe of the tormer for the time 
of his repoſe, and of the latter for his walks and In- 
cubrations. However,“ ſaid he, it is now a moſt 
lovely morning, and if you can bear any longer 
© to be without your own reſt or food, I will pladly 
© entertain you with the ſight of tome very fine 
£ proſpects, which I believe you have not yet ſeen.“ 
Jos very readily embraced this offer, and they 
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immediately ſet forward together from the cottage. 


As for Partridge, he had fallen into a profound re- 
poſe, Juſt as the ſtranger had finiſhed his {tory ; for 
his curioſity was ſatisfied, and the ſubſequent dit- 
courſe was not forcible enough in its operation to 
conjure down the charms of fleep. Jones theretore 
left him to enjoy his nap; and as the reader may 
perhaps be, at thi; ſeaſon, glad of the fame favour, 
we will here put an end to the eighth book of aur 


hiſtory. 


ger anſwered, He ne- 


it. 
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Eontaining- tꝛuelue hours. 


. 
Of thoſe who lawfully may, and of thoſe who may not: 


write ſuch hiſtories as this, 


Moo other good uſes for which I have thought 
A proper to inſtitute theſe ſeveral introductory. 
chapters, Ihave conſidered' them 28 a kind of” 
mark or ſtamp, which may hereafter enable a very 
inditferent' reader to diftiapnith what is true and 
ennine in this hiſtoric kind of writing, from what 
15 falſe and counterfeit. Indeed it ſeems likely that. 
iome ſueh mark may ſhortly become neceſſary, ſince 


the favourable reception which two or three authors 5 


have lately procured for their works of this nature - 
from the public, will probably. ſerve as an- eucou- 
ragement to many others to undertake the like. 
Tus a ſwarm of fooliſh novels and monſtrous ro- 
mances will be produced, either to the great im- 
poveriſhing of bookſellers, or to the great lob of? 
ti ne, and depravation of morals iu the reader; nay, 
oſten to the ſpreading of ſcandal aud calumny, and? 
to the prejudice of the characters of many worthys 
and honeſt people, | 
0 3 
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I orzx<r10N not but the ingenious author of the 
Spectator was principally induced to prefix Greek 
and Latin mottos to every paper, from the ſame 
conhderation of guarding againtt the purſuit of 
thoſe ſcribblers, who, having no talents of a writer 
but what is taught by the writing-maſter, are yet | 
no more afraid nor aſhamed to aſſume the tame 
titles with the greateſt genius, than their good 
hrother in the fable was of braying in the lion's tkin, 

By the device thereſore of this motto, it became L 
3mpracticable for any man to preſume to imitate - 
the Spectators, without nuderſtanding at leaſt one 
{ſentence in the learned languages. In the ſame | 
manner I have now ſecured my telf from the imita- 
tion of thoſe who are utterly incapable of any de- 
gree of reflection, and whole learning is not equal 
to an eſſay. 

I wouv:D not here be underſtood to inſinuate, i 
that the greateſt merit of ſuch hiſtorical productions 
can ever ly in theſe introductory chapters ; but, in 
fact, thoſe parts which coutain mere narrative only, 
afford much more encouragement to the pen of an 
imitator, than thoſe which are compoſed of obſer- | 
vation and reflection. Here I mean ſuch imitators I 
as Rowe was of Shakeſpeare, or as Horace hints ſome - 
of the Romans were of Cato, by bare feet and ſour. 
faces. Lo 

To invent good ſtories, and to tell them well, are 
poſſibly very rare taleuts, and yet I have obſerved. 
few perſons who have ſerupled to aim at both; and 

- if we examine the romances and novels with which 
the world abounds, Ithink we may fairly conclude, 
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| b = that. moſt. of the authors would not have attempted. 

218" to ſhew their teeth (if the expreſſion may be all-w. | 
17 ed me) in any other way of writing, nor could in- 

| 14 deed have ſtrung together a een, ee G. an | 
'F 


1 other ſubject whatever. Scribimus indocti doctigue 
J paſſiin®, may be more truly ſaid of the hiſtorian and 

bio, rapher,. than of any other fpecies of writing: 

for all.the arts and ſciences (even. criticiſm itfelf) 
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require ſome little degree of learning and know- 


ledge. Pod try indeed may perhaps be thought an 


exception; but then it demands numbers, or ſome- 
thing like numbers; whereas to the compolition of 
n. and romances, nothing is neceſlary but paper, 
pens, and ink, with the manual capacity of uting 
them. This, I conceive, their productions ſhew to 
be the opinion of the authors themleives ; and this 
malt be the opinion oft their readers, it indeed there 
be an ſuch. 


HEN CE we are to derive that univerſal contempt, 


which the world, who always decominate the whole 
from the majority, have caſt on all hiſtorical wri- 
ters, who do not draw their materials from records, 


And it is the apprehenſion ot this contempt, that 


hath made us ſo cautiouſly. avoid the term romance, 
2 name with which we might otherwite have been 
well enough contented ; though as we have good 


authority tor al; our characteis, no leſs indeed than 
the vaſt authentic doomſday-book of nature, as is 


eliewhere hinted, our labours have {utticient title to 
the name of hiſtory. Certainly they deſerve ſome - 
diſtinction from thoſe works which one of the witti- 
eſt of men regarded only as proceeding from a pruri- 


tus, or indeed rather from a jooſeneſs of the brain. 


Bor beſides the ditlionour which is thus caſt on 
one of the molt ulctul as well as entertaining of all. 
Kinds of writing, there is juſt 1eaton to apprehend, 
that by encouraging ſuch authors, we Gall propas. 
gate much dittonour of another kind; I mean to 
the characters of many good and valuable members 
of ſociety; for tlie dalicit writers, no more than 
the dulleſt companions,, are always inoflenſive; 
they have both enough of language, to be. indecent: 
and abuſive, And fu ely, if tiie opinion ſuſt above 
cited be true, we cannot wonder, that works fo na- 
Rily derived thonld be naſty themlclves, or have a. 
tendency to make others ſo. 

To prevent, theretorc, tor the ſuture ſuch intem«- 
perate abuſes ot leiſure, of letters, and ot the liberty 
of the prelis, eſpecially as the world ſeems at pre- 


fent to be more than utually threatened with them, , 


Lſhall. here venture. to mention jome qualifications, 
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every one of which are in a pretty high degree ne- 
ceſſary to this order of hiſtorians. 

Tur firſt is genius, withont a full vein of which, 
no ſtudy, ſays Horace, can avail us. By genius L 
would underſtand that power, or rather thoſe powers 
of the mind, which are capable of penetrating iuto 


all things within our reach and. knowledge, aud of 


diſtinguiſhing their eſſential differences. Theſe are 


no other than invention and judgment; and they 
are both called by the collective name oi genius, as. 


they are thofe gifts of nature which we bring with 
vs into the world. Concerning each of which many 
feem to have fallen into very creat errors: for by in- 
vention, I believe, is generally underſtood a creative 
faculty; which would tadecd prove mott romance- 
writers to have the higheſt pretenſions to it; where- 
as by invention is really meant no more, (und ſo 
the word {ignifies), than diicovery, or finding out; 
or, to explain it more at large, a quick and ſagacious 
penetration into the true eſſence of all the objects of 
our contemplation. This, I think, can rarely exitt,. 
withont the concomitancy of judgment : for how 
we can be ſaid to have diſcovered the true eſſence 
of two things, withont diſcerning their diſſerence, 
feems to me hard to conceive. Now this laſt is the 
undiſputed province of jud,ment ; and yet ſome 
few men of wit have agreed with all the dull fellows. 
in the world, in repreſenting theſe two to have been 
ſellom or never the property of one aud the ſame 
perſon. 

Bur though they ſhould be fo, they are not. ſuffi- 
cient for our purpoſe, without a good ſhare of learn- 
ing; for which I could again cite the authority of 
Horace, and ef many others, if any was neceſlary 
to prove that tools are of no ſervice to a. workmin, 
when they are not ſharpened by art, or when he 
wants rules to direct him in his work, or hath 0 
matter to work upon. All theſe uſes are ſupplied 
by learning: for nature can only furniſh us with 
Ea; city, or, as I have choſe to illuſtrate it, with the 
tos of our profeflion ; learning mult fit them tor 
ue, muſt direct them in it; and. laſtly, muſt conhtri- 
bute, part at lea, of the materials. A competent 
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knowledge of hiſtory and of the Belles Lettres, 1s 
here abſalutely neceſſary; and without this ſhare of 
knowledge at leaſt, to aflect the character of an hi- 
ſtorian, is as vain as to endeavour at building a houſe 
without timber or mortar, or brick or ſtone. Ho- 
mer and Milton, though they added the ornament 
ef numbers to their works, were both hiſtorians of 
our order, and maſters of all the learning of their 
times, 

AGcaln, there is another ſort of knowledge beyond 
the power of learning to beſtow, and this is to be 
had by converſation. So neceflary is this to the un- 
derftanding the characters of men, that none are 
more ipnorant of them than thoſe learned pedants, 
whole hves have been entirely conſumed in colleges, 
and among books; for however exquiſitely human 
nature may have been deſcribed by writers, the true 
practical ſyſtem can be learnt only in the world. 
Indeed the like happens in every other kind of 
knowledge. Neither phyfic, nor law, are to be prac- 
tically known from books. Nay, the farmer, the 
planter, the gardener, muſt perfect by experience 
what he hath acquired the rudiments of by reading. 
How accurately foever the ingenious Mr Miller may 
have deſcribed the plant, he himſelf would adviſe his 
diſciple to ſee it in the garden. As we mult per- 
ceive, that aſter the niceſt ſtrokes of a Shakeipeare 
or a Johnſon, of a Wycherly or an Otway, ſome 
tonches of nature will eſcape the reader, which the 
judicious action of a Garrick, of a Cibber, or a Clive , 
can convey to him; ſo on the real flage, the cha- 
racter ſhews himſelt in a ſtronger and. bolder light, 
than he can be deſcribed. And if this be the cate 
in thoſe fine and nervous deſcriptions, which great 
authors themtelves have taken from the life, how 
much more ſtrongly will it hold when the Wiiter 
himſelf takes his lines not from nature, but from 


+ There is a peculiar propricty in mentioning this great actor, 
and theſe two molt juſtly celebrated actreſſes in this place; as 
they have all formed themſelves on the ſtudy of nature only, and 
not on the imitation of their predeceſſors. Hence they have been 


able to, excel all who have gone before them; a degree of mens... 


which the ſcrvile herd of imitators can never poſſibly arrive at. 
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books! Such characters are only the faint copy of a 
copy, and can have neither the juſtnel(s nor the ſpi- 
rit of an original. 

Now this converſation in our hiſtorian malt be 
univerſal, that is, with all ranks and degrees of 
men : for the knowledge of what is called high-lite, 
will not inſtruct him in low, nor, e conver/o, will his 
being acquainted with the inferior part of mankind, 
teach him the manners of the ſuperior. And though 
it may be thought that the knowledge of either may 
ſufficiently enable him to deſcribe at leaſt that in 
which he hath been converſant, yet he will even 
here fall greatly ſhort of perfection : for the follies 
in either rank do in reality illuſtrate each other. 
For inſtance, the aftectation of hiph-life appears 
more glaring and ridiculous from the ſimplicity of 


the low; and again, the rudeneſs and barbarity of 


this latter, ſtrikes with much itronger ideas of ab- 
ſurdity, when contraſted with, and oppoſed to the po- 
liteneſs which controuls the former. Belides, to tay 
the truth, the manners of our hiſtorian will be im- 
proved by both theſe converſations : for in the one 
he will eaſily find examples of plainneſs, honeſty, 
and ſincerity ; in the other of refinement, elegance, 
and a liberality of ſpirit ; which laſt quality I my- 
ſelf have ſcarce ever ſeen in men of low birth and 
education, 

No will all the qualities I have hitherto given my 
hiſtorian avail him, unleſs he have what is generally 
meant by a good heart, and be capable of feeling. 
The anthor who will make me weep, ſays Horace, 
muſt firſt weep himſelf. In reality, no man can 


paint a diſtreſs well, which he doth not feel while 


he is painting it; nor do I doubt, but that the moſt 

pathetic and affecting ſcenes have been writ with 

tears. In the ſame manner it is with the ridiculous. 

I am convinced I never make my reader laugh hear- 

tily, but where I have laughed before him; unleſs 

it ſhould happen at any time, that inſtead of laugh- 

ing with me, he ſhould be inclined to laugh at me. 

Perhaps this may have been the caſe at ſome paſ- 

ſages in this chapter, from which apprehenſion L- 
will here put an end to it. | 
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\ Containing a very ſurpriſing adventure indeed, which Mr 
Jones met with in his walk with the Man of the Hill, 


URoRA now firſt opened her caſement, Anglice, 
the day began to break, when Jones walked 
torth in company with the ſtranger, and mounted 


Be Mazard Hill ; of which they had no ſooner gained 
A the ſummit, than one of the molt noble proſpects in 
5 the world preſented itſelf to their view ; and which | 


we would likewiſe preſent to the reader, but for ; 
two reaſons, Firſt, We deſpair of making thoſe who 
have ſeen this proſpect, admire our deſcription. Se- 
condly, We very much doubt whether thoſe who 
have not ſeen it would underſtand it, 
Jo x Es ſtood for ſome minutes fixed in one poſture, 
and directing his eyes towards the ſouth ; upon which 
the old gentleman aſked, what he was Jooking at 11 
with ſo much attention ? © Alas, Sir, aniwered he 1 
with a ſigh, I was endeavouring to trace out m f 
© own journey hither. Good Heavens! what a di- 
ſtance is Glouceſter from us! What a vaſt tract of 
land muſt be between me and my own home.” 
Ay, ay, young gentleman,” cries the other, and, 
by your ſighing, from what you love better than 
your own home, or I am miſtaken. I perceive now | 
the object of your contemplation is not within your | 1 
: 
Y. 


* 


c 
c 


* 


ſight, and yet I fancy you have a pleaſure in Iook- 
ing that way.“ Jones anſwered with a ſmile, 
I find, old friend, you have not yet forgot the 
ſenſations of your youth.—I own my thoughts 
were employed as you have gueſſed.“ | 
8 TRE now walked to that part of the hill which 
E looks to the north-weſt, and which hangs over a 
vaſt and extenſive wood. Here they were no ſooner 
arrived, than they heard at a diſtance the molt vio- 
lent ſcreams of a woman, proceeding from the wood 
below them. Jones liſtened a moment, and then, | 
without ſaying a word to his companion (for indeed 
the occaſion ſeemed ſufliciently preſſing) ran, or ra- 
ther lid down the hill, and, without the leaſt ap- 1 
prehenſion or concern for his own ſaſety, made di- 9 
rectly to the thicket whence the ſound had iflued, 
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He had not entered far into the wood before he 
beheld a moſt ſhocking ſight indeed, a woman ſtrip- 
ped half naked, under the hands of a ruffian, who 
had put his garter round her neck, and was endea- 
vouring to draw her up to a tree, Jones aſked no 
queſtions at this interval; but tell inſtantly upon 
the villain, and made ſuch good ule of his truſty 
oaken ſtick, that he laid him ſprawling on the 
ground, before he could defend himſelf, indeed al- 


molt before he knew he was attacked; nor did he 


ceaſe the proſecution of his blows, till the woman 


herſelf begged him to forbear, {aying, ſhe believed 


he had ſufficiently done his bulinets, 
THe poor wretch then fell upon her knees to Jones, 
and gave him a thouſand thanks for her deliverance : 


he preſently lifted her up, and told her he was high- 


ly pleaſed with the extraordinary accident which 
had ſent him thither for her relief, where it was ſo 
improbable ſhe ſhould find any; adding, that Hea- 
ven ſeemed to have deſigned him as the happy in- 
ſtrument of her protection. Nay,” anſwered ſhe, 
I could almoſt conceive you to be ſome good an- 
© gel; and to ſay the truth, you look more like au 
angel than a man in my eye.“ Indeed he was a 
charming figure; and if a very fine perſon, and 2 
moſt comely ſet of features, adorned with youth, 
health, ſtrength, freſhneſs, ſpirit, and pood-nature, 


can make a man reiemble an angel, he certainly 


had that reſemblance. 

Tu redeemed captive had not altogether ſo mucli 
of the human angelic ſpecies: ſhe ſecmed to be, at 
jeaſt, of the middle age, nor had her face much ap- 
pearance of beauty; but her cloaths being torn from 


all the upper part of her body, her breaits, which 


were well formed, and extremely white, attracted 
the eyes of her deliverer, and for a few moments 
they ſtood ſilent, and gazing at each other ; till the 
rufltian on the ground beginning to move, Jones took 
the garter, which had been intended for another 
purpoſe, and bound both his hands behind him, 
And now, on contemplating his face, he difcovered, 
greatly to his ſurpriſe, and perhaps not a little to 


his ſatisfaction, this very perſon to be no other than 
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enſign Northerton. Nor had the enſign forgotten 
his former antagoniſt, whom he knew the moment 
he came to himſelf, His ſurpriſe was equal to that 
of Jones ; but I conceive his pleaſure was rather leſs 
on this occaſion. | 

Joxts helped Northerton upon his legs, and then 
looking him ſtedfaſtly in the face, I fancy, Sir, 
aid he, © you did not expect to meet me any more 
in this world, and I confeſs I had as little expecta- 
© tion to find you here, However, Fortune, I ſee, 
© hath brought us once more together, and hath gi- 
© ven me ſatisfaction for the injury I have received, 
© even without my own knowledge.“ 


© It is very much like a man of honour indeed,” 


anſwered Northerton, * to take fatisfattion by knock- 
ing a man down behind his back, Neither am I 
capable of giving you ſatisfaction here, as I have 
no {word ; bat if you dare behave like a gentle- 
man, let us go where I can furnifh myſelf with 
one, and I will do by you as a man of honour 
ought.” | 

© Dora it become ſuch a villain as you are,” cries 
Jones, © to contaminate the name of honour by aſſu- 
ming it? But I thall waite no time iu diſcourſe 
with you. Juſtice requires ſatisfaction of you 
now, and ſhall have it.“ Then turning to the wo- 
man, he aſked her, it ſhe was near her home; or 
it not, whether the was acquainted with any liouſe 
in the neighbon+ hood where (ne might procure her- 


LY 
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ſelf ſome decent cloaths, in order to proceed to a 


juſtice of the pęace. 3 

SHE anſwered, ſhe was an entire ſtranger in that 
part of the world, Jones then recollecting himſelf, 
faid, he had a friend near, who would direct them; 
indeed he wondered at his not following; but, in 
fact, the good Man of the Hill, when our hero de- 
parted, fat himſelf down on the brow, where, though 
he had a gun in his hand, he, with great paticuce 
aud unconcern, had attended the iflue, | 

Jo xs then ſtepping without the wood, perceived 
the old man ſitting as we have juit Co{cribed him; 
he preſently excried his utmoſt agility, and with 
ſurpiiling expedition aſcended the hill. 
Vo I. II. P 
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Tux old man adviſed him to carry the woman to 
Upton, which he ſaid was the neareſt town, and 
there he would be ſure of-furniſhing her with all 
manner of conveniencies. Jones having received 


Book IX. 


| his direction to the place, took his leave of the Man 


of the Hill, and defiring him to direct Partridge the 
ſame way, returned haitily tothe wood. 

Ou hero, at his departure to make this enquiry 
of his friend, had conſidered, that as the ruffian's 


hands were tied behind him; he was incapable of 


executing any wicked purpoles on the poor woman. 
Beſides, he knew he ſhould not be beyond the reach 
of her voice, and could return ſoon enough to pre- 
vent any miſchief, He had, moreover, declared to 
the villain, that if he attempted the leaf inſult, he 
would be himſeif immediately the executioner of 
vengeance on him : but Jones unluckily torgot that 
though the hands of Northerton were tied, His legs 
were at liberty; nor did he lay the leaſt injunction 
on the priſoner, that he ſnould not make what uſe 
of thele he pleaſed. Northertots, therefore, having 
given no parole of that kind, thought he might, 

without any breach of honour, depar t, not being 
obliged, as he nnavined, by auy rules, to wait for A 
formal diſcharge. He therefore took up his leps, 
which were at liberty, aud walked oft through the 
wood, which favoured his retreat; nor did the wo- 
man, whole eyes were perhaps rather turned to- 
wards her deliverer, once think of his eſcape, or give 
herſelf any concern or trouble to prevent it. 

JoxEs therefore, at his return, found the woman 
alone. Ile would have ſpent ſome time in ſtarcli- 
ing for Northerion, but ſhe would not permit him, 
earneſtly entreating that he wonld accompany her 
ro the town whither they had been directed. As to 
the fellow's eſcape,” {aid the, it gives me no unca- 
ſineſs; for philoſophy and Chriſtianity both preach 
up forgiveneſs of injuries. But tor you, Sir, I am. 
coucerned for the trouble I give yon; nay, indeed, 
my nakedneſs may well make me aſhamed to look 
you in the face; and if it was not for the ſake of 
your protection, I ſhould wiſh to go alone.” 


n 


Joxks offered her his coat, but, I know not for. 
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what reaſon, ſhe abſolutely refuſed the moſt earneſt 
ſolicitations to accept of it. He then begged her to 
forget both the cauſes of her confuſion. * With re- 
gard to the former, ſays he, Ihave done no more 
than my duty in protecting you; and as for the 
latter, I will entirely remove it, by walking be— 
fore you all the way; for I would not have my 
eyes offend you, and I could not anſwer tor mv 
power of relilting the attractive charms of to 
much beauty.” 


FE EEE 4 


Tus our hero and the redeemed lady walked in 


the ſume manner as Orpheus and Eurydice marched 
heretofore : but thongh I cannot believe that Jones 
was delignedly tempted by his fair one to look behind 
him, yet as ſhe frequently wanted his afliitance to 
help her over (tiles, and had beſudes many trips and 
other accidents, he was often obliged to turn about. 
However,.he had better fortune than what attended 
poor Orpheus, tor he brought his companion, or ra- 
ther follower , late into the famous town of Upton, 


8 5 Bo Bo fs 1; 


The arrival of f. Fir. jones, with his ladr, at the inn; 
with a very full ription of the battle of Upton. 


* Iovon the reader, we doult not, is very eager 

to know who this Jady was, and how foe tell 
into the hands of Mr Northerton, we mu{t beg him. 
to ſuſpend his cunolity tor a thort time, as we are 
obliged, tor ſome very pood reatons, which hereafter 
perhaps he may guels,, to delay his ſatisfaction a 
little longer. 

Mz Jones and his fair companion no ſooner enters 
ed the town than they went directly to that inn 
which, in their eyes, preſented the faire appear- 
ance to the ſtreet. Here Jones havin 8 ordered a ſer- 
vant to ſhew a room above ſtairs, was aicending, when 
the diſhevelled fair haſtily follow? ing, was laid hold 
on by the maſter of the houſe, who cried, * Hey duy, 
where is that beggar wench going ? Stay below 
E ſtairs, I defire you.“ But Jones at that inſtant thyn- 


* 


dered from above, Let the lady come up, in ſo 


author itative a voice, that the good man mitantly 
-y 7 
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withdrew his hands, and the lady made the beſt of 
her way to the chamber, 

H RE Jones wiſhed her joy of her ſafe arrival, and 
then departed, in order, as he promiſed, to ſend the 
landlady up with ſome cloaths. The poor woman 
thanked him heartily for all his kindneſs, and ſaid, 
the hoped the would ſee him again ſoon, to thank 
him a thouſand times more. During this hort con- 
verſation ſhe covered her white boſom as well as the 
could poſlibly with her arms: for Jones could not 
avoid ſtealing a ſly peep or two, though he took all 
unagiuable care to avoid giving any oflence. 

Ov travellers had happened to take up their re- 
ſidence at a houſe of exceeding good repute, whither 
Iriſh ladies of ſtrict virtue, and many Northern laſſes 
of the ſame predicament, were accuſtomed to reſort 
in their way to Bath. The landlady therefore would 
by no means have admitted any converiation of a 
difreputable kind to paſs under her roof. Indeed fo 
fonl and contagious are all ſuch proceedings, that 
they contaminate the very innocent ſcenes where 
they are committed, and give the name of a bad 
houſe, or of' a houſe of ill repute, to all thoſe where 
they are ſuffered to be carried on. 

Nor that I would intimate, that ſuch ſtrict cha- 
ſtity as was preſerved in the temple of Veſta car 

oftibly be maintained at a public inn. My good 

ndlady did not hope for ſach a blefling; nor would 
any of the ladies J have ſpoken of, or indeed any 
others of the moſt rigid note, have expected or in- 
fiſted on any ſuch thing. But to exclude all vulgar 
concubinage, and to drive all whores in rags from 
within the walls, is within the power of every one. 
This my landlady very {trictly adhered to; and this 
her virtuous gueſts, who did not travel in rags, 
would very reaſonably have expected of her, 

Now it required no very blameable degree of ſu- 
ſpicion, to imagine that Mr Jones and his ragged 
companion had certain purpoſes in their intention, 


which, though tolerated in ſome Chriſtian conntries, 


connived at in others, and practited in all, are how- 


ever as expreſly forbidden as murder, or any other 


horrid vice, by that religion which is univerſally bo- 
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beved in thoſe countries. The landlady therefore 


had no fooner received an intimation of the entrance 
of the above-faid perions, than ſhe began to medi- 


tate the moſt expeditions means for their expuilſion, 


In order to this, ſhe had provided herielf with a long. 
and deadly inſtrument, with which, in times of 
peace, the chambermaid was wont to demoliſh the 
labours of the indaitrious ſpider. In vulgar phraſe, - 


the had taken up the broom-ſtick,- and was juſt a- 
bot to ſally from the kitchen, when Jones accoſted 


her with a demand of a gown, and other veſtments, 
to cover the half-naked woman above ſtairs. 
NoTHING can be more provoking to the human 
temper, nor more dangerons to that cardinal virtue 
patience, than ſolicitations of extraordinary offices 
of kindnefs, on behalf of thoſe very perſons with 
whom we ares highly incenfted, For this reaſon 
Shake! {(peare hath ar rifully introduced his Deſdemona 
foliciting tours for Caſſio of her huſband, as the 
means of evflaming not only his jealouſy, but his 
rug e, to the higheſt pite hot maduneis; and we find 


the unfortunate Moor leid able to command his paſ- 


Gon on this ogcaſion, than even when he beheld his 
valued prefent to ls witz in the hands of his {up- 
pode rival. In fact, we regard theſe efforts as in- 
{1}ts on our underftanding ; and to ſuch the pride 
wy man is very. dimicultle bronghbt to-fubmitr. 

y laudlady, though a very good-temp ered wo- 
man, had, I pad; tame of this pride in her com- 
poſition tor Jones had frorce ended his requeſt, - 
when the fell upon hin with a certain weapon, Which 
though 1t be neither wong, nor ſharp, nor hard, nor 


indeed threatens from its appearance with eithes- 
death or wound, hath been however held in great 


d:ead and abhorrence by w. an WC men; Nay, by 


mauv brave ones; inlonnch that forme who nave 
tared to look into the mauth of a loaded cannon, - 


have not dared to look into a mauth where this 
weavon was brandiibed; and rather than run the 
hazard of its exteution, have contented themielves 


with mak ing a moit þ Tofu and jncaking figure 1 in 


the eyes or all tneir acquaiutauc e. 
To conleſs the truth, Jam atraid Me Jones was 
b 2 
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one of theſe; for though he was attacked and vio- 
tently belaboured with the aforeſaid weapon, he 
could not be provoked to make any reſiſtance ; buf 
in a moſt cowardly manner applied, with many en- 
treaties, to his antagonilt to deſiſt from purſuing 
her blows : in plain Engliſh, he only begged her 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to hear him; but before 
he could obtain his requeſt, my landlord himſelt 
entered into the fray, and embraced that fide of the 


canſe which ſeemed to ſtand very little in need of 


aſſiſtance. 


THERE are a fort of heroes who are ſuppoſed to 
de determined in their chuſing or avoiding a conflict, 
by the character and behaviour of the perſon whom 
they are to engage, Thele are faid to know their 
men; and [ones, I believe, knew his woman; for 
though he had been ſo ſubmiſſive to her, he was no 
ſooner attacked by her huſband, than he demonſtrat- 
ed an immediate ſpirit of reſentment, and enjoined 
him filence under a very ſevere penalty; no lets 
than that, I think, of being converted into fuel for 
his own fire. | 

Tux huſband, with great indignation, but with a 
mixture of pity, anſwered, ou mnſt pray firſt to 
be made able; I believe I am a better man than 
* yourſelf; ay, every way, that I am;* and preſently 
proceeded to diſcharge half a dozen whores at the 
lady above ſtairs, the laſt of which had ſcarce iſſued 
from his li ;5, when a ſwinging blow from the cud- 
gel that Jones carried in his hand, aflaulted him 
over the ſhoulders, 


IT is a queſtion whether the landlord or the land- 


lady was the moſt expeditious in returnin £ this blow. 
My landlord, whoſe hands were empty, tell to with: 
his fiſt, and the good wite, uplifting her broom, and 
aiming at the- head of Jones, had probably put an 
ee Hh end to the tray, and to Jones likewiſe, 
had not the deſcent of this broom been prevented. 
not by the mirac::lous intervention of any heathen 
deity, but by a very natural, though fortunate ac- 
cident, viz, by the arrival of Partridge ; who en- 
tered the houſe at that inftant (for fear had cauſed 
him to run every ſtep from the bill), and who ſecing 
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the danger which threatened his maſter, or compa- 
nion, (which you chute to call him), prevented fo ſad 
a cataſtrophe, by catching hold of the landlady's 
arm, as it was brandiſhed aloft in the air. 

Tarr landlady ſoon perceived the impediment 
which prevented her blow; and being unable to 
reſcue her arm from the hands of Partridpe, the let 
fall the broom ; and then leaving Jones to the diſ- 
cipline of her huſband, ſhe fell with the utmoſt fury 
on that poor fellow, who had already given ſome 
intimation of himfelf, by crying, * Zounds ! do you 
* intend to kill my friend!“ 

PARTRIDGE, though not much addicted to battle, 
would not however ſtand {till when his friend was at- 
tacked; nor was he much diſpleaſed with that part 
of the combat which fell to his thare : he therefore 
returned my landlady's blows as ſoon as he received 
them; and now the fight was obſtinately maintained 
on all parts, and it ſeemed doubtful ro which ide 
Fortune would incline, when the naked lady, who 
had liſtened at the top of the ſtairs to the dialogue 
which preceded the engagement, deſcended {udden- 


ly from above, and without weighing the unfair in- 


equality of two to one, fell npon the poor woman 
who was boxing with Partridge; nor did that great 
champion deſiſt, but rather redoubled his fury, 
when he found freſh ſuccours were arrived to his 
aſitance. 

Victory mult now have fallen to the ſide of the 
travellers (for the braveſt troops mult yield to num- 
bers) had not Suſan the chambermaid come Inckily 
to ſupport her miſtreſs. This Suſan was as two handed 
awench (according to the phraie) as any in the coun» 
try, and would, I believe, have beat the famed Tha- 
leſtris herſelf, or any of her ſubject Amazons; for her 
torm was robuit and manlike, and every way made 
for ſuch encounters. As her hands and arms were 
formed to give blows with great nitchief to an ene- 
my, ſo was her face as well contrived to receive 
blows without any great injury to hericlt: her noſe 
being already flat to her face; her lips were fo large, 
that no ſwelling could be perceived in them, and 
moreover they were ſo hard that a fiſt could hardly 
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make any impreſſion on them. Laſtly, her cheek. - 
bones ſlood out, as if Nature had intended them for 
two baſtions to defend her eyes in thoſe encounters 
for which ſhe ſeemed fo well calculated, and to 
which ſhe was mott wonderfully well inclined] 

Tris fair creature entering the field of battle, 
immediately filed to that wing where her miilrets 
maintained ſo uncqual a fight with one of either tex, 
Here ſhe preſently challenged Partridge to ſingle 
combat. He accepted the challenge, and a moſt del- 
perate. fight began between them. 


Now the dogs of war being let Joofe, began to 


lick their bloody lips; now victory with golden wings 
hung hovering 1 in the air. Now For tune taking her 
ſcales from her ſhelf, began to weigh the fates of 
Tom Jones, his fem: le companion, and Partridge, 
againſt the landlord, his wife, and maid; all which 
hung i in exact balance before her, when a good-na- 
tured accident put ſuddenly an end to the bloody 
fray, with which half of the combatants had ahead 
ſufficiently feaited, This accident was the arrival of 
a coach and four; upon which my landlord and land- 
lady immediately delſit ed from fighting, and at their 

entreaty obtained the ſame favour of their antago- 
nils: but Suſun was pot fo kind to Partridee ; for 
that Amazonian fair having overthrown ind beftrid 
her enemy, was now cafting him Juſtily with beth 
her hands, without any regard to his requeſt of a 
eff{ntion af; arms, or to tho loud exclamations of 
murder which he roared ferth. 


No ſooner, however, had Jones quitted the land- 


lord, than he fle to the reſcue of his defeated come 
Pan ion, from whom he with much dif-.culty drew 
oft the enraged chambermaicd ; but Partridge was 
not immediately ſenſible of his deliverance; for he 
ſtill lay flat on the floor, gnardmyg his face with his 

hands, nor did he ceaſe roaring, till Jones had forced 
tim to look up, and to perceive that the battle was 


at an end. 


Tux landlord who had no viſible hurt, and the 
landlady hiding ber well ſcratched face with her 


handkerchief, ran both haſtily to the door to attend 


the coach, from which a young lady and her maid 
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now alighted. Theſe the landlady preſently uſhered 
into that room where Mr Jones had at firſt depoſited 
his fair prize, as it was the beſt apartment in the 
houſe. Hither they were agen, oe to paſs through the 
field of battle, which they did with the utmoſt haſte, 
covering their faces with their handkerchiefs, as de- 
ſirous to avoid the notice of any one. Indeed their 
caution was quite nnnecellary ; for the poor unfor- 
tunate Helen, the fatal cauſe of all the bloodſhed, 
was entirely taken up in endeavouring to conceal 
her own face, and Jones was no lets occupied in re- 
ſcuing Partridge from the fury of Suſan ; which 
being happily eſlected, the poor fellow immediately 
departed to the pump to wath his face, and to ſtop 
that bloody torrent which Suſan had plentifully tet 
a flowing from his noſtrils, 


CM AF. IV. 


In which the arrival of a man of war puts a final end 
to hoſtilities, and cauſes the concluſion of a firm and 
laſting peace between all parties. 


1 and a file of muſqueteers, with a 
deſerter in their cuſtody, arrived about this 
time. The ſerjeant preſently enquired for the prin- 
cipal magiſtrate of the town, and was informed by 
my landlord, that he himſelf was veſted in that ot- 
fice. He then demanded his billets, together with a 
mug of beer, and complaining it was cold, ſpread 
himſelf before the kitchen fire. 

Ma Jones was at this time comforting the poor diſ- 
trefled lady, who fat down at a table in the kitchen, 
and leaning her head upon her arm, was bemoaning 
her misfortunes, But le{t my fair readers ſhould be 
in pain concerning a particular circumſtance, I think 
proper here to acquaint them, that before ſhe had 


quitted the room above ſtairs, the had ſo well cover- 


ed herſelf with a pillowbeer which ſhe there found, 
that her regard to decency was not in the leaſt vio- 
lated by the preſence of ſo many men as were now 
in the room. | 

OF of the ſoldiers now went up to the ſerjeant, 
and whiſpered ſomething in his ear; upon which 


qua 


I have imag ined that a lady of your faſhion would 


RR 
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he ſtedfaſtly fixed his eyes on the lady, and having 
looked at her for near a minute, he came np to her, 
ſiying, J alk pardon, Madam, but I am certain I 
am not deceived, you can be no other perſon than 
© captain Waters”: lady. 

Tut poor woman, who in her preſent diſtreſs had 
very little regarded the face of any perſon preſent, 
no ſtoner looked at. the ſerjeant, than the preſently 
recolletted him, and calling him by his name, an- 
Gocred, that ſhe was indeed the nnhoppy perſon he 
imagined her to be: but added, © 1 wonder any one 
© ſhonld know me in this diſguiſe,” To which the 
ſerjeant replied, He was very much ſurpriſed to ſce 
her Ladythip | in {ich a dreis, NG was afraid ſome 
accident had happened to her. An accident bath 
© happened to me, indeed,” ſays ſhe, and Tam high- 
* Iy obliged to this gentleman (pointing to Jones) 
C that! it was not 2. Fatal one, or that I am now hv- 
© ing to mention it,” © Whatever the gentleman hath 
« done,” cries the ſerjeant, am ture the captain 
© will make him amends for it; and if I) can be of 
© any ſervice, your Ladythip may command me, and 
© ] ſhall think myſelf very happy to have it in my 
power to ſerve your Ladyfhip; and fo indeed may 
© any one, for I know the captain will well reward 
« them for . 

Tax landlady who heard from the ſtairs all that 
paſt between the ſerjeant aud Mrs Waters, came ha- 
itily down, and running directly up to her began to 
aik pardon tor the offences ſhe had committed, beg 
ging that all might be imputed to ignorance of her 


ity : for, Lud! Madam,” ſays the, © how ſhould 


* 


appear in {ach a dreſs? Jam ſure, Madam, if I 
had once ſſiſpected that your Ladytbip was your 


out, than have faid what 1 have ſaid: and I hope 
your Ladyſhip will accept of 2 govn, till you cau 
get your on cloaths. 

© PaITHEE, woman,” ſays Mrs Waters, © ceaſe 
your unpertinence : how can you imagine I ſhould 
concern myſelf about any thing which comes from 


A Ws 


ladvfi:i ip, I wonld ſooner have burnt my tongue 


the lips of ſuch low creatures as yourſcit? But. IL 
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am ſurpriſed at your aſſurance in thinking, after 
« what is paſt, that I will condeſcend to put on any 
* of your dirty things. I would have you know, 
creature, I have a f{pirit above that.“ 

HrRE Jones interfered, and begged Mrs Waters 
to forgive the landlady, and to accept her gown : 
For I mult confeis,' ciies he, © our appearance was 
a little ſuſpicious when we firſt came in: and I 
© am well ailured, all this good woran did, was, as 
© ſhe profeciled, out of revard to the reputation of 
her houſe,” 

* Yrs, upon my truly was it,' ſays ihe, © the gen- 
tleman ſpeaks very much like a gentleman, and 
I fee very plamaly is fo; and to be certain the 
houſe is well known to be a houſe of as good re- 
putation as any on the road, and though | tay it, 
18 ſrequented by gentry of the bei! ney both 
Iriſh and Engliſt, deſy any body te fiy black is 
my eye, for that mattet. Aud, as I was faying, 
if I had knoven your Lady Hip to 'be your Lady ſhip, 
I would as ſoon have barnt my fingers as have af- 
fronted your Ladyilip, but truly where gentry 
come and ſhend their money, Jam not willing 
that they ſhould be icaudalized by a ſet of poor 
mabby vermin, that where-ever they go, leave more 
lice than money behind them; tuch folks never 
raiſe my compailion: for to be certain, it is fool- 
iſh to have any for tliem, and it our jattices did 
as they ought, they would be all whipt out of the 
kingdom; for to be certain it is what is moit fit- 
ting for them, Bur as for your Ladyihip, I am 
heartily ſorry your Ladyſhip hath hada misfortune, 
and 1f your Ladythip will do me the honour to 
wear my cloatlis till you can get tome of your 
Ladyſhip's own, to be certain the beſt I hase is 
at your Ladylhip's ſervice.” 

WHETHER cold, ſhame, or the perſuaſions of Mr 
Jones prevailed moſt on Mrs Waters, I will not de- 
termine ; but ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be pacificd by 
this ſpeech of my landlady, and retired with that 
good woman, in order to apparel herſelf in a de- 
vent manner, 


Mr landlord was likewiſe beginning lis oration 
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to Jones, but was preſently interrupted by that ge- 
nerous youth, who thook him heartily by the hand, 
and aſſured him of entire forgiveneſs, {aying, * If 
you are ſatisfied, my worthy friend, I promiſe you 
Jam: and indeed, in one ſenſe, the landlord had 
the better reaſon to be ſatisfied ; for he had recei- 
ved a belly-full of drubbing, whereas Jones had 
ſcarce felt a fingle blow. 

ParTRIDGE, who had been all this time waſhing 
his bloody nofe at the pump, returned into the kit- 
chen at the inſtant when his maſter and the land- 
lord were ſhaking hands with each other. As he 
was of a peaceable diſpoſition, he was pleaſed with 
thoſe ſymptoms of reconciliation ; and though his 
face bore ſome marks of Suſan's tilt, and many more 
of her nails, he rather choſe to be coutented with 
his fortune in the laſt battle, than to endeavour at 
bettering it in another, 

Thnx heroic Suſan was likewiſe well contented 
with her victory, though it had coſt her a black-eye, 
which - Partridge had given her at the firſt onſet. 
Between theſe two, therefore, a league was ſtruck} 
and thoſe hands which had becn the inſtruments of 
war, became now the mediators of peace. 

MarTTERs were thus reſtored to a perfect calm, at 
which the ſerjeant, though it may ſeem ſo contrary 
to the principles of lis profeſſion, teſtiſied his appro» 
bation. © Why now, that's friendly,“ ſaid he; 
du me, I hate to ſee two people bear il}-will to 
one another, after they have had a tuſlel. The on- 
© ly way when friends quarrel, is to {ce it out fairly 
in a friendly manner, as a man may call it, either 
< with a fiſt, or ſword, or piſtol, according as they 
© like, and then let it be all over: for my own part, 
* d—n me if ever 1 love my friend better than when 
© I am fighting with him. To bear malice is more 
© like a Frenchman than an Engliſhman,” 

He then propoſed a libation, as a neceſſary part of 
the ceremony at all treaties of this kind. Perhaps 
the reader may here conclude that he was well ver- 
ſed in ancient hiſtory ; but this, though highly 
probable, as he cited no authority to ſupport the cu- 
toni, I will not affirm with any confidence. Moſt 
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| ExoEs, notwithſtanding the high ideas which, 
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likely indeed it is, that he founded his opinion on. 
very good authority, ſince he confirmed it with ma- 
ny violent oaths. : 

ſoxxs no ſooner heard the propoſal, than imme- 
diately agreeing with the learned ſerjeant, he or- 
dered a bowl, or rather a large mug, filled with the 
liquor uſed on theſe occaſions, to be brought in, 
and then began the ceremony himſelf. He placed 
his right-hand in that of the landlord, and ſei- 
zing the bowl with his left, uttered the uſual 
words, and then made his bation, After which 
the fame was obſerved by all preſent, Indeed there 
is very little need of being particular in deſcribin 
che whole form, as it diftered fo little from thoſe li- 
batious of which ſo much is recorded in ancient an- 
thors, and their modern tranſcribers. The princi- 
pal difference lay in two inftances ; for, firtt, the 
preſent company poured the liquor only down their 
throats ; and, gdly, the ſerjeant, who officiated as 
prieſt, drank the faſt ; but he preſerved, I believe, 
the antient form, in twallowing much the largetit 
draught of the whole company, and in being the 
only perton preſent whocontributed nothing towards 
the libation, beſides his good offices in afliſting at 
the performance, 

Tur good people now ranged themſelves round the 
kitchen fire, where good humour ſeemed to maintain : 
an abſolute dominion, and Partridge not only forgot 
his ſhamefuldeteat, but converted hunger into thirſt, 
and oon became extremely facetious. We mult, how- 
ever, quit this agreeable atlembly for a while, and 
attend Mr Jones to Mrs Waters's apartment, where 
the dinner which he had now beſpoke was on the table. 
Indeed it took no long time in preparing, havin 
been all dreſt three days before, and required nothing 
more from the cook than to warm it over again, 
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of themſelves, or the world may conceive of them, 
have certainly more of mortal than divine about 
them. However elevated their minds may be, their 
bodies at leaſt (which is much the major part of 
molt), are liable to the worſt inſirmities, and ſub- 
ject to the vileſt offices of human nature. Among 
theſe latter the act of eating, which hath by —— 
wiſe men been conſidered as extremely mean and 
derogatory from the philoſophic dignity, muſt be, 
in ſome mcaſure, performed by the greateſt prince, 
hero, or philoſopher upon earth ; nay, ſometimes 
Nature hath been ſo frolicſome as to exact of theſe 
dignified characters a much more exorbitant ſhare 
of” this oftice, than ſhe hath obliged thoſe of the 
lowelt order to perform. 

To ſay the truth, as no known inhabitant of this 
globe is really more than man, ſo none need be afſha- 
med of ſubmitting to what the neceſlities of man 
«demand: but when thoſe great perſonages I have 
juſt mentioned condeſcend to aim at confining ſuch 
low offices to themſelves, as when, by hoarding or 
eſtroying, they ſeem deſirous to prevent any others 
from eating, they then ſurely become very low and 
Heſpicable. 

Now after this ſhort preface, we think it no diſ- 
paragement to our hero to mention the immoderate 
ardour with which he laid about him at this ſeaſon. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether Ulyſles, who, b 
the way, ſeems to have had the beit ſtomach of all 
the heroes in that eating poem of the Odyſley, ever 
made a better meal. Three pounds at leaſt of that 
fleſh which formerly had contributed to the compo- 
ſition of an ox, was now honoured with becoming 
part of the individual Mr Jones. 

Tuts particular we thought ourſelves obliged to 
mention, as it may account for our hero's tempo» 
rary neglect of his fair companion, who eat but very 
little, and was indeed employed in conſiderations of 
a very different nature, which paſſed unobſerved by 
Jones, till he had entirely ſatisfied that appetite 
which a faſt of twenty-four hours had procured him : 
but his dinner was no ſooner ended, than his atten- 
tion to other matters revived; with theſe matters, 
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in it almoſt inexpreſſible, and which might have” 
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therefore, we ſhall now proceed to acquaiut the 
reader. 

Mx Jones, of wlioſe perſonal accompliſhments we 
have hitherto ſaid very little, was, in reality, one of 
the handſomeſt young fellows in the world. His 
face, beſides being the picture of health, had in it 
the moſt apparent marks of fweetnets and good-na- 
ture. Theſe qualities were indeed id characteriſti- 
cal iu his countenauce, that while the ſpirit and” 
tenſibility in his eyes, though they: mutt have beers is 
perceived by. an accurate obſerver; might have elca- 
ped the notice of the lets diſcerning, 16 ſtrongly 
was this good-nature painted in his look, that it was 
. by almolt every one who ſaw him. 

Ir was, perhaps, as much owing. to this, as to à 
very fine complection, that his face Had a delicacy 


ou him an air rather too effeminate, had it not 
een Joined to a moſt maſculine perſon and mein ; 
which latter had as much in them of the Hercules, 
as the former had of the Adonis. He was, beſides, 
active, genteel, gay, and good-humoured, and had 
a flow of animal ſpirits which enlivened every con- 
verſation where he was preſent. 

Wren the reader hath duly reflected on theſe ma - 
ny charms which all centred in our hero, and con -- 
liders at the fame time the freſh obligations which 
Mrs Waters had to him, it will be a mark more of pru-- 
dery than candour to entertain a bad opinion of her, 
becauſe the conceived a very good opinion of him. 

Bur whatever cenſures may be paſled upon her, 
it is my buſineſs to relate matters of fact with vera- 
city. Mrs Waters had, in truth, not only a good 
opinion of our hero, but a very great affection for 
him. To ſpeak out boldly at once, ſhe was in love, 
according to the preſent univerſally received ſenſr 
of that phraſe, by which love is applied indiſcrimi— 
nately to the deſirable objects of all our paſlions, ap- 
petites, and ſenſes, and is underſtood to be that pre- 
terence which we give to one kind of food rather 
than to another, 

Bur though the love to theſe ſeveral objects may 
poſhibly be one and the ſame in all caſes, its operas 
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tions however mult be allowed to be different: for 
how much ſoever we may be in love with an excel- 
lent ſirloin of beef, or bottle of Burgundy ; with a 
damaſk roſe, or Cremona fiddle ; yet do we never 
imile, nor ogle, nor dreſs, nor flatter, nor endeavour 
by. any other arts or tricks to gain the affection of 
the ſaid beef, Cc. Sigh, indeed, we ſometimes may, 
but it isgenerally in the abſence, not in the pre- 
tence of the beloved object; for otherwiſe we might 
poſiibly complain of their ingratitude and deafneſs, 
with the ſame reaſon as Paſipz doth of her bull, 
whom ſhe endeavoured to engage by all the coque- 
try practiſed with good ſucceſs in the drawing room, 
on the much more ſenſible, as well as tender hearts, 
of the fine gentlemen there. : 

THe contrary happens, in that love which ope- 
rates between perſons of the ſame ſpecies, but of dit- 
terent ſexes. Here we are no ſooner in love than 
it becomes our principal care to engage the aſſection 
of the object beloved. For what other purpole in- 
deed are our youth inſtructed in all the arts of ren- 
dering themſelves agreeable? If it was not with a 
view to this love, I queſtion whether any of thoſe 
trades which deal in fetting off and adorning the hu- 
man perſon would procure a livelihood. Nay, thoſe 
oreat poliſiers of our manners, who are by ſome 
thought to teach what principally diſtinguiſhes us 
from the brute creation, even daucingmaſters them- 
ielves, might poſſibly find no place in ſociety. In 
Uiort, all the graces which young ladies and young; 
gentlemen too learn from others; and the many 
improvements which, by the help of a looking-glats, 
they add of their own, are in reality thoſe very 
ſ[picula & facit ainorir, fo often mentioned by Ovid; 
or, as they are ſometimes called in our own lan- 
guage, The whole artillery of love. 

Now, Mrs Waters and our hero had no ſooner ſat 
down together, than the former began to piay this 
artillery upon the latter. But here, as we are aboni 
to attempt a deſcription hitherto uneſſayed, either 
in proſe or verſe, we think proper to invoke the at: 
ſiſtance of certain aerial beings, who will, we doubt 
not, come kindly to our aid on this occaſion, 
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Say then, ye Graces, you that inhabit the heaven- 
ly manſions of Seraphina's countenance ; for you” 
are truly divine, are always in her preſence, and, 
well know all the arts of charming; ny, what were 
the weapons now uſed to captivate the heart of Mr 
Jones! a 

Flxsr, ſrom two lovely blue eyes, whoſe bright 
orbs flaſhed. lightning at their ditcharge, flew forth 
two pointed oples ; but, happily for our hero, hit 
only, a vaſt piece of beet which he was then convey- 
'ng into his plate, and harmleſs ſpent their force. 
The fair warrior perceived their miſcarriage, and” 
immediately from her fair boſom drew forth a dead- 
Iy ſigh; a Goh which none could have heard un- 
moved, and wich was fufticient at once to have 
twept oft a dozen beans; to ſott, to {weet, fo tender, 
that the infinuating air muſt have found its ſubtle 
way to the heart or our hero, had it not luckily been 
driven from his ears by the coarte bubbling oft tome 
bottled ale, which at that time he was pouring 
torth. Many other weapons did ſhie aſſay; but the 


* 


N vod of eating (if there be any. fach deity; for I 


«to not confidently aſtert it) preferved his votary ; 
or perhaps it may net be diguu vindice 2004s, and » 
ihe preſent ſecurity of Jones may be accouuted for 
by natural means: for as lore frequently preſerves ' 
trom the attacks of hunger, to may hunger poſlibly, 
in ſome caſes, defend»us againſt love. 

Tue fair one, enraged at her frequent diſap- - 
pointinents, determined on a ſhort celiation of arms; 
which interval ſhe employed in maläng ready every: 
engine of. amorous warfare tor the renewing ct the. 
attack, when dinner ſhould be over. 

Mo tooner then was the-cloth removed, than ſhe 
again began her operations, bi-{t, having plante4' 
Ber right cye ſide-ways againſt Mr Jones, the ſhot 
from its corner'a moſt penetrating glance; Which, 
though great part of its force was ſpent before it; 
reached our hero, did not vent itſelf abſolutely 
without effect. This the fair one perceiving, haſtily: 
withdrew her eyes, and levelled them downwards, 

3 if the was concerned for what ſhe had done; 
though by this means {he de ſigned only to draw him 


Q3 


from his guard, and indeed to open his eyes, thro' 


which the intended to ſurpriſe his heart. And now, 


gently lifting up thoſe two bright orbs which had 
already begun to make an impretlion on poor Jones, 


ſhe diſcharged a volley of ſinall charms at once from 


ner whole countenance in a ſmile. Not a {mile of 
mirth, nor of joy; but a ſmile of affection, which 


moit ladies have always ready at their command, and 


which ſerves them to ſhow at once their good-hu— 
mour, their pretty dimples, and their white teeth. 

Tas mile our hero received full in bis eyes, and 
was immediately ſtaggered with its force. He then 
began to ſee the deſigns of the enemy, and indeed 
to ice] their fucceis. A parley now was ſet on ſoot 
between the parties; during which the artful} ſair ſo 
fly and imperceptibly carried on her attack, that 
ſhe had almoſt ſubdued the heart of our hero, before 
the apain repaired to acts of hoſtility. To confeis 
the truth, Jam afraid Mr Jones maintained a kind 
of Dutch defence, and treacherouſly delivered up 
the garriſon, without duly weighing his allegiance 
to the iair Sophia. In ſhort, no ſooner had the amo- 
rous parley ended, and the lady had unmaſked the 
royal battery, by careleſsly letting her handkerchief 
drop from her neck, than the heart of Mr Jones was 
entirely taken, and the fair conqueror enjoyed the 
uſual fruits of her victory. 

HERE the graces think proper to end their deſcrip- 
tion, and here we think proper to end the chapter. 
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friendly converſation in the kitchen, which had a very 
common, though not very friendly concluſion. | 


HILE our lovers were entertaining them- 
ſelves in the manner which 1s partly deſcribed 


in the foregoing chapter, they were likewiſe fur- 


niſhing out an entertainment for their good friends 
in the kitchen: and this in a double ſenſe, by af- 
fording them matter for their converſation, and, at 
the ſame time, diiuk to enliven their ſpirits. 

Tukur were now aſſembled round the kitchen 
fire, beſides my landlord and landlady, who occa- 
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Gonally went' backward and forward, Mr Partridge, 
the ſerjeant, and the coachman who drove the 
young lady. and her maid, 

Pax TMT OE having acquainted the company with. 
what he had learut from the Man of the Hill, con- 
cerning the ſituation in which Mrs Waters had been 
found by Jones, the ſerjeant procecded to that part 
ot her hittory which was known to him. He ſaid, 
ſhe was the wife of Mr Waters, who was a captain in 
their regiment, and had often been with him at 
quarters. Some folks,” ſays he, © uſed indeed to 
doubt whether they were lawtully married in a 
church or no; but, for my part, that's no buſineſs 
of mine: I muſt own, if I was put to my corporal 
oath, I believe ſie is little better than one of us; 
and I fancy the captain may go to heaven when 
the ſun ſhines upon a rainy day. But if he does, 
that is neither here nor there; for he won't want 
company. And the lady, to give the devil his due, 
is a very good fort of lady, and loves the cloth, 
and is always deſirous to do {trict juſtice to it; 
tor the hath begged off many a poor ſoldier, and, 
by her good-will, would never have any or them 
puniſhed. But yet, to be ſure, Enſign Northerton 
and ſhe were very well acquainted together, at 
our laſt quarters, that is the very right and truth 
of the matter. But the captain he knows nothing 
about it; and as long as there is enough tor him 
too, what does it ſignify? He loves her not a bit 
the worſe, and Jam certain would run any man 
through the body that was to abuſe her; therefore 
« I won't abuſe her for my part. I only repeat what 
© other folks ſay,; and to be certain, what every bo- 
dy ſays, there mutt be ſome truth in.“ Ay, ay, 
a great deal of. truth, I warrant you,” cries Par- 
* 4 © Veritas odium parit. All a parcel of ican- 
« daltons ſtuff? anſwered the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
Jam ſure, now the is dreſt, ſhe looks like a very 
good ſort of lady, and ſhe behaves herſelf like one; 
for ſhe gave me a puinea for the uſe of my cloaths.” 
© A very good lady indeed,” cries the Jandlord ; - 
and if you had not been a little too haſty, yon 
« woulq not have quarrelled with her as you did at 
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E firſt.” © You need mention that, with my truly, 
anſwered ſhe ; © if it had not been for your non- 
© ſenſe, nothing had happened. You mult be med- 
©.dling with what did not belong to you, and throw 
© in your fool's diſtourſe.“ © Well, well,“ anfivered” 
lie, © what's paſt cannot be mended, ſo there's au 
© end of the matter.” © Yes,” cries ſhe, * tor this once; 

but will it be mended ever the more hereatter ? 

This is not the firtt time that I have tuftered for 

your numſcull's pate. I with you would always 

- hold your tongue in the houſe, and meddle only in 

matters without doors which concern you. Don't 

you remember what happened about ſeven years 

ago! -“ Nay, my dear,' returned he, don't rip up 
old ſtories. Come, come, all's well, and am forry 
© for what I have done.“ The landlady was going to 
reply, but was prevented by the peace-making ſer— 
jeant, ſorely to the diſplealure of Partridge, who was 

2. great lover of what is called fun, and a great pro- 

moter of thoſe harmlefs quarrels which tend rather | 

ts the production of comicalthan tragical incidents. | 

Ta ſerjeant aitked Partridge, whither he and his | 
maſter were travelling? © None of your magiſters,“ | 
aniwered Partridge; © I am no man's ſervant, I at- 
© fare yon ; for though I have had misfortunes in | 
© the world, I write gentleman after my name; and \ 

© as poor and ſimple as I may appear now, I have p 

taught grammar-i{chool in my time. Sed het mihi! | 

non ſur quod fui.” No offence, I hope, Sir,” ſaid 
e ſerjcant; where then, it | may venture to be f 

„ fo bold, may you and your friend be travelling?“ 

—© You have now'denominated ns right,” ſays Par- | 

tridge. Amici ſumus, And I-promue you my friend 

© 15 one of the greateſt gentlemen in the kingdom,” 

(at which words both landlord. and landlady prick- 

ed up their ears); he is the heir of Squire All- 

* worthy.* © What, the Squire who doth ſo much 

good all over the country ?? cries my landlady. 

Even he, an{were( Partridge, © Then I warrant,” 

ſays ſhe, © he'll have a ſwinging great eſtate here- 

after.“ Moſt certainly, anſwered Partridge. Well, 

replied the landlady, I thonght the firſt moment I 

ſaw him he looked like a good ſort of gentleman ; 
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but my huſband here, to be ſure, is wiſer than any 

© body.” * I own, my dear,“ cries he, it was a mi- 

© ftake.* A miſtake indeed l' anſwered ſhe; © but 

« when did you ever know me to make ſuch mi- 

4 {takes ?* —© But how comes it, Sir,“ cries the land- 

lord, that ſuch a great gentleman walks about the 
country a-foot?* I don't know,” returned Par- 

tridge; great gentlemen have humours ſometimes, 

« He hath now a dozen horſes and ſervants at Glou- 

« ceſter; and nothing would ſerve him, but laft 

night, it being very hot weather, he muſt cool 
himſelf with a walk to yon high hill, whither I 
likewiſe walked with him to bear him company ; 

but if ever you catch me there again; for I was 
never ſo frightened in all my life. We met with 
the ſtrangeſt man there.“ I'll be hanged,” cries 
the landlord, “if it was not the Man of the Hill, as 
* they call him, if indeed he be a man; but I know 
ſeveral people who believe it is the devil that lives 
there,” * Nay, nay, like 9 ſays Partridge ; 
and now you put me in the head of it, I verily 
and fincerely believe it was the devil; though I 
could not perceive his cloven foot, but perhaps he 
might have the power given him to hide that, ſince 
evil ſpirits can appear in what ſhapes they pleaſe.” 
And pray, Sir,' ſays the ſerjeant, © no offence 1 
hope; but pray, what ſort of a gentleman is the 
devil? for I have heard ſome of onr officers ſay, 
there is no ſuch perſon; and that it 1s only a trick 
of tlie parſons, to prevent their being broke; for 
if it was publicly known that there was no devil, 
the parſons would be of no more uſe than we are 
in time of peace.“ © Thoſe officers,” ſays Partridge, 
are very great ſcholars, I ſuppoſe.“ Not much of 
{chollards neither,“ anſwered the ſerjeant; © they. 
have not half your learning, Sir, I believe; and 
to be ſure, I thonght there mult be a devil, not- 
withſtanding what they ſaid, though one of them 
was a captain; for methought, thinks I to myſelf, 
it there be no devil, how can wicked people be ſent 
to him? and I have read all that upon a book.* 
Some of your officers,” quoth the landlord, will 
find there is a devil, to their ſhame, I believe, I 
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don't queſtion but he'll pay off ſome old ſcores, 
© .upon my account, Here was one quartered upon 
me half a year, who had the conſeience to take 
© np one of my beſt beds, though he hardly ſpent «a 
© ſhilling a day in the houſe, and fuffered his men 
© to roaſt cabbages at the kitchen fire, becauſe I 
© would not give them a dinner on a Sunday. —_ 
good Chriſtian mult defire there ſhould be a devil, 
© for the paniſhment of fuch wretches.“ © Harkee, 
* landlord,” ſaid the ſerjeant, * don't abuſe the cloth; 
© for I won't take it.“ D—n the cloth,“ anfwered 
the landlord, I have ſuffered enough by them.” 
© Bear witnets, gentlemen,” ſays the ſerjeant, © he 
6 curſes the king, and that's high treaſon.” © I curſe 
© the king ! you villain,” ſaid the landlord. © Yes, you 
« did,” cries the ſerjeant, * you curſed the cloth, and 
© that's curling the king. Its all one and the ſame; 
for every man who curſes the cloth, would. curſe 
« the king if he durit ; fo for matter o' that it's all one 
and the ſame thing.“ «4 Excuſe me there, Mr Ser- 


_ © jeant,” quoth Partridge, * that's a non ſequitur.” 


None of your outlaudith linguo,' anſwered the ſer- 
jeant, leaping ſrom his ſeat; I will not fit ſtill and 
c. hear the cloth abuſed. : You miſtake me, friend,” 
eres Partridge, * I'did not mean to abuſe the cloth; 


© I only ſaid your concluſion was a non ſeguitur *.” 


© You are another,” cries the ſerjeant, © an you come 
© to that. No more a /2quitxr than yourſelf. You 

« are a pack of raſcals, and L'Il prove it; for I Will 
fight the beſt man of you all for twenty pound.” 
This challenge effectually ſilenced Partridge, whole 
ſtomach for Tevblag did not ſo ſoon return after the 
hearty meal whieh he had lately been treated with ; 

but the coachman, whoſe: bones were leſs fore, and 
appetite for fighting was ſomewhat ſharper, did nor: 
fo eaſily brook the affront, of which he conceived 
ſome part at leaſt fell to his ſhare, He ſtarted there- 

fore from his ſeat, and ad vaucing to the ſerjeant, ſwore: 
he looked on himſelf to be as good a man as any in 

the army, and offered to box for a guinea. The mi- 


This word, which the ſerjeant unhappily miſtook for an 
- affront, is a term in logic, and means that the concluſion doth. 


wot. follow from the premiſſes. 
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litary man accepted the combat, but refuſed the 
wager; upon which both immediately ſtript and en- 
gaged, till the driver of horſes was fo well mauled b 
the leader of men, that he was obliged to exhauſt his 
ſmall remainder of breath in begging for quarter, 
Tuk young lady was now deſirous to depart, and 
had given orders for her coach to be prepared; but 
all in vain, for the coachman was diſabled from per- 
forming his office for that evening. An antient hea- 
then would perhaps have imputed this diſability te 
the god of drink, no leſs than to the god of war; 
for, in reality, both the combatants had ſacrificed as 
well to the —— deity as to the latter. To ſpeak 
plainly, they were both dead drunk, nor was Par- 
tridge in a much better ſituation, As for my land- 
lord, drinking was his trade; and the liquor had no 


more effect on him, than it bad on any other veſſel 


in his houſe. 


Tre miſtreſs of the inn being ſummoned to at- 


tend Mr Jones and his companion, at their tea, 
gave a full relation of the latter part of the fore- 
going ſcene; and at the ſame time expreſſed great 
concern for the young 22 « who,' the ſaid, was 
© under the utmoſt uneaſineſs at being prevented 
from purſuing her journey. She is a ſweet pretty 
© creature,” added ſhe, and I am certain I have 
© ſeen her face before. I fancy the is in love, and 
running away from her friends. Who knows but 
© tome young gentleman or other may be expecting 
© her, with a heart as heavy as her own ?” 

JoxEs fetched a hearty ſigh at theſe words; of 
which, though Mrs Waters obſerved it, ſhe took no 
notice while the landlady continued in the room; 
but after the departure of that good woman, the 


could not forbear giving our hero certain hints of 
her ſuſpecting ſome very dangerous rival in his af- 


fections. The aukward behaviour of Mr Jones on 
this occaſion convinced her of the truth, without his 


giving her a direct anſwer to any of her queſtwns ; 


but ſhe was not nice enough in her amours to be 
greatly concerned at the diſcovery. The beauty of 
Jones highly charmed her eye; but, as ſhe could not 
ſee his heart, ſhe gave herſelf no concern about it. 
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She could feaſt heartily at the table of love, with- 
out reflecting that ſome other already had been, or 
Hereafter might be, feaſted with the — repaſt. A 
ſentiment which, it it deals but little in refinement, 
deals however much in ſubſtance; and is leſs capri- 
cious, and perhaps lets il-natured and ſelfiſh, than 
the deſires of thoſe females who can be contented 
enough to abſtain from the poſleſſion of their lovers, 
provided they are ſufliciently ſatisfied that no one 
elſe poſſeſſes them. 


% 


CI A Þ. VI. 


Containing a fuller account of Mrs Waters, and by 
what means ſhe came into that diſtreſ5ſul ſituation 
from which ſhe was reſcued by Jones. 


5 Nature hath by no means mixed np. 


an equal ſhare either of curioſity or vanity iu 
every human compoſition, there is perhaps no in- 
dividual to whom ſhe hath not allotted ſuch a pro- 
portion of both, as requires much arts and pains 
too, to ſubdue and keep under. A conqueſt, how- 
ever, abſolutely neceſſary to every one who would 
in any degree deſerve the characters of wiſdom or 


good- breeding. 


5 


As Jones, therefore, might very juſtly be called n 
well-bred man, he had ftifled all that curioſity which 
the extraordinary manner in which he had found 
Mrs Waters muſt be ſuppoſed to have occaſioned. 
He had indeed at firſt thrown out fome few hints 
to the lady; but when he perceived her indultrionily 
avoiding any explanation, he was contented to re- 
main in ignorance, the rather as he was not with- 
out ſuſpicion that there were ſome circumſtances 
which muſt have raiſed her bluſhes, had ſhe related 
the whole truth. 

Now, ſince it is poſſible that ſome of our readers 
may not ſo eaſily acquieſce under the ſame igno- 
rance, and as we are very deſirous to ſatisfy — 
all, we have taken uncommon pains to inform our— 
ſelves of the real fact, with the relation of which 
we ſhall conclude this book. | 


Tuls lady, then, had lived ſome years with one 
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Captain Waters, who was a captain in the ſame regi- 
ment to which Mr Northerton belonged. She palled 
for that gentleman's wite, and went by his name ; 
and yet, as the ſerjeant ſaid, there were ſome doubts 
concerning the reality of their marriage, which we 
ſhall not at preſent take upou us to reſolve. 

Mas Waters, I am ſorry to ſay it, had for ſome 
time contracted an intimacy with the above- men- 
tioned enſign, which did no great credit to her re- 
putation. That ſhe had a remarkable fondneſs for 
that young fellow is molt certain; but whether ſhe 
indulged this to any very criminul lengths, is not ſo 
extremely clear, unleſs we will ſuppoſe that women 
never grant every favour to a man but one, without 
granting him that one allo. | 

Tu divikon of the regiment to which Captain 
Waters belonged had two days preceded the march 
of that company to which Mr Northerton was the 
enſign ; ſo that the former had reached Worceſter 
the very day after the unfortunate re-encounter be- 


t veen jones and Northerton, which we have before 


recorded, 

Now it had been agreed between Mrs Waters and 
the captain, that ſhe would accompany him in his 
march as far as Worceſter, where they were to take 
their leave of each other, and ſhe was thence to re- 
turn to Bath, where ſhe was to ſtay till the end ef 
tie winters canpaigu againſt the rebels, 

W1Tu this agreement Mr Northerton was made 
ecquainted, To ſay the truth, the lady had made 
kim an aflignation at this very place, and promiſed 
to ſtay at Worceſter till his diviſion came thither ; 
with what view, and for what pnrpoie, mult be left 
to the reader's divination : for though we are obli- 
ged to relate facts, we are not obliged to do a violence 
to our nature, by auy comments to the diſadvantage 
of the lovelieſt part of the creation, 

NokTHERTON no fooner obtained x releaſe from 
his captivity, as we have ſeen, than he halted away 
to overtake Mrs Waters; which as he was a very ac- 
tive nimble fellow, he did at the laſt- mentioned city, 
ſome few hours after Captain Waters had leit her, 
ut his firſt arrival he made no tcruple of acquaint- 
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ing her with the unfortunate accident, which he 
made appear very unfortunate indeed: for he to- 


rally extracted every particle of what could be call- 


cd fault, at leaſt in a court of honour, though he 
left ſome circumſtances which might be queſtion- 
able in a court of law. : 

Woukx, to their glory be it ſpoken, are more 

encrally capable of that violent and apparently 
andere bed paſſion of love, Which ſecks only the 
good of its object, than men. Mrs Waters, therefore, 
was no ſooncr apprized of the danger to which her 
lover was expoled, than ſhe loft every conſideration 
beſides that of his ſafety ; and this being a matter 
equally agreeable to the gentleman, it became the 
immediate ſubject of debate between them. 

Ar rER much conſultation on this matter, it was 
at length agreed, that the enfign ſhould go a-crots 
the country to Hereford, whence he wight find fome 
conveyance to one of the {ca-ports in Wales, and 
thence might make his eſcape abroad. In all which 
expedition Mrs Waters declared ſhe wauld bear him 
company; and for which ſhe was able to furnith him 
with money, a very material article to Mr Norther- 
ton, ſhe having then in her pocket three bank-notes 
to the amount of 901. beſides ſome cath, and a dia- 
Rnd ring, of pretty conſiderable value, on her fin- 
ner: all Shieh ſhe with the utmoſt e ed re- 
vealed to this wicked man, little ſuſpecting ſhe 


ſhould by theſe means infpire him with a deſign of 


robbing her. Now as they muſt, by taking horſes 
irom Worceſter, have furnithed any purſucrs witl 
the means of hereaſter diſcovering their rout, the 
enſign propoſed, and the lady preſently agrecd, to 
make their firſt ſtage on foot ; for which purpoſe 
the hardneſs of the froſt was very ſcaſonable. 

THE main part of the lady's baggage was already 
at Bath, aud fhe had nothing with her at preſent 
beſides a very ſmall quantity of linen, which the 
vallant undertook to carry in his ewn pockets, At] 
things, therctore, being ſettled in the eve my, they 
aroſe early the no tworring, and at five 6c! lock de- 
paried = f W et, it being then above two 
hours before day. But the moon, Which was then at 
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fall, gave them all the light ſhe was capable of af 
fording. | 

Mas Waters was not of that delicate race of wo- 
men.who are obhged to the invention of vehicles 
for the capacity of removing themſelves from one 


place to another, and with whom, conſequently, a 


coach is reckoned among the neceflaries ot lite. Her 
limbs were indeed full of ſtrength and agility; and 
as her mind was no leſs animated with {pirit, ſhe was 
perfectly able to keep pace with her nimble lover. 

Havisg traveu2d on for ſome miles in a high 
road, which Northerton ſaid he was informed led to 
Heretord, they came at the break of day to the lide 
of a large wood, where he ſuddenly ſtopped, and 
affecting to meditate a moment with himſelf, expreſs 
ted iovme apprehenſfions from travelling any longer 
in ſo public a way. Upon which he eaſily perſuad- 
ed his fair companion to rike with him into a path 
which ſeemed to lead directly through the wood, 
and which at length brought them both to the bot- 
tom of Mazard-hill, 

WHETHER the execrable ſcheme which he now 
attempt<d to execute was the effect of previous 
deliberation, or whether it now firit came into his 
head, I cannot determine: but being arrived in this 
Jonely place, where it was very improbable he Should 
meet with any mterraption, he ſuddenly {flipped 
his garter from his leg, and laving violent bands on 


the poor woman, endeavoured to perpetrate that 
dreadful and deteitable fact, which we have before 


commemorated, and which the providential appear= 
ance of Jones did fo fortunately prevent. 

Happy was it for Mrs Waters that ſhe was not of 
the weakeit order of temales ; for no ſooner did fhe 
perceive, by his tying a knot in his garter, and by 
his declarations, what his helliſh intentions were, 
than ſhe ſtood ſtoutly to her defence, aud ſo ſtrong- 
ly Qruggled with her enemy, fcreaming all tic 
while for aſſiſtauce, that ſhe delayed the execution 
of the villain's purpole ſeveral minutes, by which 
means Mr Jones came to her relief, at that very in- 
ſtant when her ftrength failed, and the was totally 
overpowered, and delivered her from the rufflan's 
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hands, with no other loſs than-that of her cloaths, 
which were torn from her back, and of the diamond 
ring, which during the contention either dropped 
from her Anger, or was wrenched from it by Nor- 
therton. 

Tus, reader, we have given thee the fruits of a 
very painful enquiry, which, for thy ſatisfaction, we 
have made into this matter. And here we have open- 
ed to thee a ſcene of folly, as well as villainy, which 
we could ſcarce have believed a human creature ca- 
pable of being gniity of, had we not remembered 
that this fellow was at that time firmly perſuaded 
that he had already committed a murder, and had 
forfeited his life to the law. As he concluded, there- 
fore, that his only ſafety lay in flight, he thought 
the pollefling himſelf of this poor woman's money 
and ring would make him amends for the addition- 
al burthen he was to lay on his conſcience. 

AnD here, reader, we malt ſtrictly caution thee, 
that thon doſt not take any occaſion, from the miſhe- 
haviour of ſuch a wretch as this, to reflect on ſo wor- 
thy and honourable a body of men, as are the offi- 
cers of our army in general, Thou wilt be pleated to 
conſider, that this fellow, as we have already in- 
formed rhee, had neither the birth nor education of 
a gentleman, nor was a proper perſon to be enrolled 
among the number of ſuch. Ii, therefore, his baſe. 
neſs can juſtly reflect on any beſides himſelf, it must 
be only on thoſe who gave him his commüffion. 
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CHAP. 


Containing inſiruiions very nec, ſary {0 be peruſed by 
modern Critic 4. 


E AD E R, it is impoffible we ſhould know 


what fort or perſon thou wilt be: for per- 


haps thou mayſt be as learned in human na- 
dure as Shakeſpeare 1; imſelt was; an id, perhaps, thou 
Wmavit be no wite than ſome of Ins editors. Now, 


Jil this latter faould be the cate, we thank proper, 


Le fore we do any farther toogcther, o give tice a. 
few Wholetemeèe admonitions, that th ou mayſt not ag 
groſslx milunderſtand and mißepreſen: us, as ſome 


ef ihe aid editors have müſunderſtobod and miſte- 


Preſented their anther, 
Firſt, then, we warn thee not too hailily to con- 
denn any of the incidents in this our Initory as 
rHopertinent and foreign to our main deſign, becauſe 
thou doit not immediate! iy CONCCLVE in 8 nat man- 
ner {ach incident nue conduce to tit deen. This 
work may, indeed, be conſidered 2 a great creation 
or our oon; and for a lürtle reptiie of a critic to- 
pre ſume to find {aut with any of irs PLS, Wirhout 
knowing the manner in which the whole is connect. 
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ed, and before he comes to the final cataſtrophe, is 
a molt preſumptuous abturdity. The alluſion and 
metaphor we have here made uſe of, we mult ac- 
knowledge to be infinitely too great for our occa- 
ſion; but there is, indeed, no other, which is at all 
adequate to expreſs the difference between an aus 
thor of the firit rate, and a critic of the loweſt. 

ANOTHFR caution we would give thee, my good 
reptile, is, that thou doſt not find out too near a re- 
ſemblance between certain characters here introdu— 
ced : as for inſtance, between the landiady who ap- 
pears in the ſeventh book, and her in the ninth. 
Thou art to know, friend, that there are certain 
characteriſtics, in which moſt individuals of every 
profeſſion and occupation agree. To be able to pre- 
ſerve theſe characteriſtics, and at the ſame time to 
diverſity their operations, is one talent of a good 
writer. Again, to mark the nice diſtinction between 
two perſons ad tuated by the ſame vice or felly, 15 an- 
other; and as this Jaſt talent is found in very few 
writers, ſo is the true diſcernment ot it found in as 
few readers ; thongh, I believe, the obſervation of 
this forins a very principal pleaſure in thote who 
are capable of the diſcovery, Every perſon, for in- 
france, can diſtinguiſh between Sir knicure MI: unmon 
and Sir Fopling Flutter; ; but to note the diflerence 
between Sir Fopling Fiutterand Sir Courtly Nice, re- 
quires a more: exquif te judgment; for want of 
which „vulgar ſpectaters of plays very often do great 
in juſtice in ti:e theatre, where 1 have ſometimes 
known a poet in denger of being convicted as a 
thief, upon much worſe evidence than the refem— 
blance of hands hath teen held to be in the law. 
5 reality, I ap; wenend every amorons Widow on 

the ſtage wald run the hazard of being condemn 
ed as a ſervile imitation of Dido, but th. it happily 
very few of onr play!oule critics anderitand enough 
of Latin to read Virgil. 

In the next place, we muſt admoniſh thee, my 
worthy friend, (for, perhaps, thy heart may be better 
than thy hend ), not to condemn a character as a bad 
one, becauſe it is not pertectly a pood one. If thou 
doit deliglit in thele models of perfection, there are 
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books enow written to gratify thy taſte ; but as we 
have not, in the courſe of our converſation, ever haps» 
pened to meet with any ſuch perſon, we have nut 
choſen to introduce any ſuch here. To ſay the 
truth, I a little queſtion whether mere man ever 
arrived at this con mate degree of excellence, as 
well as whether there hath ever exiſted a monſter 
bad enough to verity that 


Nulla virtute redentum 

A viliis * 
in Jurcnal : nor do I indeed conceive the good pur- 
poles ſerved by inſerting characters of ſuch anjelic 
perfection, or ſuch diabolical depraviry, in any work 
of invention ; fince, from contemplating either, the 
mind of man is more likely to be overwhelined with 
forrow and ſhame, than to draw any good uſes from 
ſuch patterns : for in the former in{tance he may 
be both concerned and aſhamed to fee a pattern of 
excellence in his nature, which he may reaſonably 
deſpair of ever arriving, at; and, in contemplating 
the latter, he may be no lets affected with tiofe un- 
caly ſenſations at ſeeing the mature, of which he is 
a partaker, degraded into fo odious and deteltable 
a creature. 

Ix fact, if there be enough of goodnels in a cha- 
rafter to engage the admiration and affection of a 
well-diipoſed mind, tho' there ſhould appear ſome 
of thoſe little blemithes, gras hirmana parnm cwvit na— 
tura, they will raiſe our compaſſion rather than our 
abliorrence. Indeed, nothing can be of more oral 
ule tran the imperiectious which are ſeen in exam— 
ples of this kind, fince fuch form a kind of furprite 
more apt to aflect and dwell upon our minds, than 
the faults of very. vicious and wicked perſous. The 
foibles and vices of men in whom there is great mix- 
ture of good, become more glaring objects, from the 
virtues which contraſt them, and thew their defor-— 
wity ; and when we find iuch vices attended with 
therr evil conſequence to our favourite characters, 
we are not only taught to thun them for our oon 
ſake, but to hate them for the miſchicfs they have 
altcady brought on tle we love. 


* Whoſe vices are not allayed with a ſingle virtue. 
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Axt now, my friend, having gow you theſe tew 
admonitions, we will, if you pleaſe, once more ſet 
forward with our hiſtory. 


. 


Containing the arrival of an Ivith gentleman, with very 
2vtraordinary adventures which enſued at the inn. 


OW the little trembling hare, which the dread 
of all her numerous enemic s, and chiefly of 
that cunning, cruel, carnivorous animal man, had 
confined all the day to her lurking place, ſports 
wantconly o'er the lawns : now on {ome hollow tree 
the owl, ſhrill chorifter of the night, hoots forth 
notes which night charm the ears "of eme modern 
connoiſſeurs in muſic ; new, in the imagination of 
the half-drunk clown, as he ſtaggers through the 
church- yard, or rather characl-yard, to 11s home, 
Fear paints the bloody hobgoblin: now thieves and 
ruſllans are awake, and honeſt watchmen faſt afleep : 
in plain Engliſh, it was now mid-night, and the 
company at the inn, as well thoſe who have becn al- 
ready mentioned in this hiſtory, as {ome others whe 
arrived in the evening, were all in bed. Only Suizn 
Chambermaid was now ftirring, the being obliged to 
wal the kitchen before {the retired to the arms of 
the fond, expecting hoſtler. 
In this poſture were affairs at the inn, when a 
entleman arrived there poſt. He immediately 
alighited from his horſe, and coming up to Suſau, 
enquired of her, in a very abrupt and confuicd . an- 
ner, being almoſt out of breath «with eagerneſs, 
whether there was any lady in the houſe, The 
Hour of night, and the behaviour of the man, who 
ſtarcd very wild!y all the time, a little ſurpriſed Su- 
ſan, ſo that ſie heſitated before ſhe made any anſwer: 
upon which the gentleman, with redoubled eager- 
nets, vey ped her to give him a true information, fay- 
ing, be had loſt his wife, and was come in purſuit of 
her. Upon my ſhon!,* cries he, © ] have been near 
* catchiy heralready in two or three places, if I fad 
not found her gone Jan as J came up with her. 
If ſhe be in the Iiouſe, do carry me up in the dark, 


1 
| 
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and ſhew her to me; and if he be gone away be- 
© fore me, do tell me which way 1 ſhall 7 after her 
© to meet her, and upon my ſhoul, Iwill make you 
© the richeſt poor woman in the nation.“ He then 
pulled out a hendfal of guineas, a fight which 
would have bribed perſons of much greater conſe» 
quence than this poor wench, to much worſe pur- 
poſes. 

Susan, from the account ſhe had received of Mrs 
Waters, made not tie leaſt doubt but that ſhe was 
the very identical (tray whom the right owner pur- 
ſued. As ſhe concluded; therefore, with great ap- 
pearance of reaſon, that ſhe never could get money 


in an honeſter way than by reſtoring a wite to her 
huſband, ſhe made no ſcruple of aſſuring the gentle». 


man, that the lady he wanted was then in the 
houſe ; and was preſently afterwards prevailed up- 


on (by very liberal promiles, and ſome earneſt paid 


into her hands) to conduct him to the bed- chamber 
of Mrs Waters. 

Ir hath been a cuſtom long eſtabliſhed in the po- 
lite world, and that upon very ſolid and ſubſtantial 


reaſons, that a haſhand thall never enter his wife's 


apartment without firſt knocking at the door The 
many excellent uſes of this cuſtom need ſcarce be 


hinted to a reader who hath any knowledge of the. 


world ; for by this means the lady hath time to ad- 
zuit herſelf} or to remove any diſagreeable object ont 
of the way: for there are tome ſituations, in which 
nice and delicate women would not be ditcovered 
by their huſbands. 

To ſay the truth, there are ſeveral ceremonies in- 
ſtitated among the poliſhed part of mankind, which, 
though they may, to coarſer jadgments, appear as 
matters of mere form, are found to have much of 
ſubſtance in them by the more diſcerning; aud 
lucky would it have been, had tlie cuſtom abovz 
mentioned been obſerved by our gentleman in the 
pretent inſtance. Knock, indeed, he did at the door, 
but not with one of thoſe gentle raps which is uſual 
on ſuch occaſions. On the contrary, when he found 
the door locked, he flew at it with ſuch violence, 
that the lock immediately gave way, the door burg 


D. 
open, and he fell headlong into the room. 
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Hz had no ſooner recovered his legs, than forth: 
from the bed, upon his legs likewiſe, appeared 
with ſhame and ſorrow are we obliged to proceed — 
our hero himielf, who, with a menacing voice, de- 
manded of the gentleman who he was, and what 
he meant by daring to burſt open his chamber in 
that outrageous manner, 

THE gentleman at firſt thought he had commit- 
ted a miſtake, and was going to aſk pardon and re- 
treat, when, on a ſudden, as the moon ſhone very 
briz-ht, he caſt his eyes on ſtays, gowns, petticoats, 


caps, ribbons, ſtockings, garters, ſhoes, clogs, e. 


all which lay in a difordered manner on the floor, 
All theſe operating; on the natural jealouſy of his 
temper, ſo enraged him, that he loſt all power of 
ſpeech ; and, without returning any anſwer to 
Jones he endeavoured to approach the bed. 

xs immediatly interpoſing, a fierce contention 
aroſe, which ſoon proceeded to blows on both ſides. 
And now Mrs Waters (for we muſt confeſs the was 
in the lame bed) being, I ſuppoſe, awakened irom 
her fleep, and ſeeing two men fighting in her bed- 
chamber, began to {cream in the moit violent man- 
ner, crying out, murder! robbery! and more fre— 
quently rape! which laſt, ſome, perhaps, may won- 
der ſhe thould mention, who do not confider that 
theſe words of exclaination are uſed by ladies in a 
fright, as fa, ia, la, ra, da, Cc. are in muſic, only as 
the vehicles of found, and without any fixed ideas, 

NExr to the lady's chamber was depotited the 
body of an Iriſh gentleman, who arrived too late at 
the inn to have been mentioned before. This 
gentleman was one of thoſe whom the Iriſh call 
a calabaliaro, or cavalier. He was a younger bro- 
ther of a good family, and having no fortune at 
home, was obliged to look abroad in order to get 
one ; for which purpoſe he was proceeding to Bath 
to try his luck with cards and women. 

Tuls young fellow lay in bed reading one of 
Mrs Behn's novels ; for he hac been inttructed by a 
friend, that te would find no more efteftual method 
ot recommending; himſelt to the ladies than the im- 
proving his underſtanding, and filling his mind with 
good literature, He no ſooner, therefore, heard the 


N 
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violent uproar in the next room than he leapt from 
his bol{ter, and taking his ſword in one hand, and 
the candle which burnt by him in the other, he 
went directly to Mrs Waters's chamber. 

Ir the fight of another man in his ſhirt at firſt 
added ſome ſhock to the decency of the lad, it 
made her preſently amends, by conſiderably abating; 
her icars; for no ſooner had the calaballard cnter- 
ed the room, than he cried out, Mr Fitzpatrick, 
c what the devil is the meaning of this?“ Upon 
which the other immediately anſwered, O, Mr 
E Macklachlan, I am rejoiced you are here.—Thlis 
6 villain hath debauched my wife, and is got into 
© bed with her.” © What wife!“ cries Macklach- 
lan; do not I krow Mrs Fitzpatrick very well, and 
© don't I ſee that the lady, whom the gentleman 
© who ſtands here in his ſhirt is lying in bed with, 
©'15 none of her:“ 

FiTZPATRKICK now perceiving, as well by the 
glimpſe he had of the lady, as by her voice, which 


might have been diſtinguiſhed at a greater diſtance 


* 2 
than he now ſtood from her, that he had made a 


very unfortunate miflake, began to aſk many par- 
dons of the lady; and then turning to Jones ſaid, 
© I would have you take notice I do not aſk your 
pardon, for you have bate me; for which I am re- 
«* ſolved to have your blood in the morning.” 

jowes treated this menace with much contempt ; 
nd Me Macklachlan anſwered, © Indeed, Mr Fitz- 
patrick, you may be athamed of your own ſelf to 
diſturb people at this time of night: if all the 
people in the iun were not aileep, you would have 
awakened them as you have me. The gentleman 
has ſerved you very rightly. Upon my conicience, 
though I have no wife, if you had treated her id, 
] would have cut your throat.” 


G %S &%& &%&% © 4a BD 


Joxrts was ſo confounded with his fears for his 


lady's reputation, that he knew neither what to ſay 
or do; but the invention of women is, as hath been 
obſerved, much readier than that of men. She recol- 
lected that there was a communication between her 
chamber and that of Mr Jones ; relying, the: 2tore, 


o * id 
on his honour and her own aſſurance, the anſwered, 
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© Iknow not what you mean, villains! I am wife to 
none of you, Help! rape! murder! rape !—And 
now the landlady coming into the room, Mrs Wa— 
1 ters fell upon her with the utmoſt virulence, ſaying, 
1 She thought herſelf in a ſober inn, and not in a 
bawdyhouſc; but that a ſet of villains Tad broke 
into her room, with an intent upon her honour, 
if not upon her life; and both, ſhe ſaid, were 
equally dear to her.” 
Tu landlady now began to roar as !ondly as the 
poor woman in bed had done before. She cried, » 
she was undone, and that the reputation of her | 
© houſe, which was never blown upon before, was ut- 
* terly deſtroyed.“ Then turning to the men, ſhe 
eied, „What, in the devil's name, is the reaſon of 
© all this diſturbance in the lady's room?“ Fitzpa- 
trick, hanging down his head, rejeated, „that he 
© had committed a miſtake, for which he heartily 
© alked pardon,” and then retired with hñis conntry- 
man. Jones, who was too ingenious to have miſled | 
the hint given him by his fair one, boldly aflerted, | 
That he had run to her afliſtance upon hearing the N 
door broke open; with what deſign he could not 
conceive, unleſs of robbing the lady; which if they 
intended, he faid, he had the good fortune to pre- 
vent. I ü never had a robbery committed in my 
« honie ſince I have kept it,“ cries the Jandlady : I 
would have you to know, Sir, I harbour no bigh- 
[|  waymen here; ! {coin the word, thof I ſay it. 
| None but honeſt, good ventlefolks, are welcome 
| © to my houſe; and, I thank good luck, I have al- 
ways had caow of ſuch cuſtomers; indeed as many 
c as I could entertain. Here hath been my Lord 
, and then ſhe repeated over a catalogue of 
| PAmes an titles, many of which we might, per- 
| _ haps, be guilty of a breach of privilege by inſerting. 
: Jo Es, after much patience, at length.interrnpted 
her, by making an apology to Mrs Waters, ior ha- | 
| ving appeared before her in his ſhirt, affuring her, 
A That nothing but a concern for her ſafety could 
1 have prevgiled ou him to do it. The reader may * 
1 wtorm himſelf of her anſwer, and, indeed, of her . 
| | whole behaviour to the end of the ſcene, by conſi- 
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dering the ſituation which ſhe aſſected, it being that 
of a modeſt lady, who was awakengd out of her 
ſleep by three ſtrange men in her chamber. This 
was tie part which ſhe undertook to perform; and, 
indeed, the executed it fo well, that none of our 
theatrical actreſſes could. exceed her in any of their 
performances either on or oft the ſtage. 

 Axp hence, I think, we may very fairly draw an 
argument, to prove how extremely natural virtue 
is to the fair ſex : for though there is not, perhaps, 
one in ten thouſand who is capable of making a 
good actreſs; and even among theſe we rarely ſee two 
who are equally able to perionate the ſame charac- 
ter; yet this of virtue they can all admirably well 
put on; and as well thoſe individuals who have it 
not as thoſe who poſſets it, can all act it to the ut- 
moiſt degree of perſection. 

Wren the men were all departed, Mrs Waters 
recovering from her fear, recovered likewiſe from 
her anger, and ſpoke in much gentle accents to 
the landlady, who did not ſo re dily quit her con- 
cern for the reputation of the houſe, in favour of 
which the began again to number the many great 
perſons who had ilept under her root ; but the lady 
ſtopt her ſhort, and having abſolutely acquitted her 
of having had any ſhare in the paſt diſturbance, 
begged to be lett to her repole, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
hoped to enjoy unmoleſted during the remainder of 
the night. Upon which the landlady, after much 
civility, nd many court'ſies, took her leave. 


F 


A dialogue between the landlady, and Suſan the cham— 
bermaid, proper to be read by all innkeepers and their 
ſervants ; with the arrival, aud affable behaviour of 
a beautiful young lady; which may teach perſons of 


condition how they may acquire the love of the whole 
world, 


INIIE landlady remembering that Suſan had been 
the only perion out of bed when the door was 
burſt open, reſotrted preſently to her, to enquiie into 


the firit occaſion of the diſturbance, as well as who 
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the ſtrange gentleman was, and when and how he 
arrived, 

SusaNn related the whole ſtory, which the reader 
knows already, varying the truth only in ſo.-.e cir- 
cumſtances, as ſhe {aw convenient, and totally con- 
cealing the money which the had received. But 
whereas her miſtreſs had, in the preface to her en- 

quiry, ſpoken much in compaſſion for the fright 
| 
f 


* 


which the lady had been in, concerning any intend— 

ed depredations on her virtue, Suſan could not help 

. endeavouring to quiet the concern which her mi— 

'F ſtreſs ſeemed to be under on that account, by ſwear- | 
1 ing heartily ſhe ſaw Jones leap ont from her bed. 
: 


Tuk landlady fell into a violent rage at theſe 
words. A likely ſtory truly,” cried ſhe, that a wo- | 
© man ſhould cry out, and endeavour to expoſe hier- | 

| i} © felt, if that was the caſe! I deſire to know what | 
| 


better. proof any lady can give of her virtue than 
her crying out, which, I beheve, twenty people can 
s witneſs for her ſhe did. 1] beg, Madam, you would 
* fpread no ſuch ſcandal of any of my guells; for 
it will not only reflect on them, but upon the 
* houſe; and 1 am ſure no vagabonds nor wicked 
© beggarly people come here.” | 
WEIT, ſays Suſan, then I muſt not believe my 
© own eyes.“ No indeed muſt you not always, 
anſwered her miſtreſs; © I would not have believed 
my own eyes againſt ſuch good gentlefolks. I have 
©, not had a better ſupper ordered this halt year than 
| they ordered laſt night; and ſo caſy „ d good- 
{ % humoured were they, that they found no fault 
f with my Worceſterſhire perry, which I fold them 
| for Champaigne ; and to be ſure it is as well taſted, 
[ © and as wholeſome as the beſt Champaigne in the 
| c kingdom, otherwiſe I would ſcorn to give it 'em, 
1 and they drank me two bottles. No, no, I will never 
| © believe any harm of ſuch ſober good fort of people.” 
| Susan being thus ſilenced, her miſtreſs proceeded *' 
} to other matters. And ſo you tell me,” continued 
| | ſhe, that the ſtrange gentleman came poſt, and 
ll |! there is a footman without with the horſes; why |þ 
'H © then, he is certainly ſome oi” your great gentlefolks 5 
„ too. Why did not you aſk him whether he'd have al 
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© any ſupper? I think he is in the other gentle- 
© mary's room; go up and aſk whether he called. 
Perhaps he'll order ſomething when he finds any 
body ſtirring in the houſe to dreſs it, Now don't 
commit any of your uſual blunders, by telling him 
the fire's out, and the fowls alive. And if he thould: 
order mutton, don't blab out that we have none. 
The butcher, I know, killed a ſheep jult before 1 
went to bed, and he never refuſes to cut it up warm 
when I defire it. Go; remember there's all forts of 
atton and fowls ; go, open the door, with gentle— 
men d''ye call; and if they ſay nothing, aſk what 
his Honour will be pleaſed to have for ſupper. 
Don't forget his Honour. Go ; 1t yon don't mind. 
all theſe matters better, you'll never come to any 
thing.“ 
Susan departed, and ſoon returned with an ac- 
count, that the two gentlemen were pot both into. 
the ſame bed. Two gentlemen,” ſays the landlady, 
© in the ſame bed! that's impoſſible ; they are two 
errant ſcrubs, I warrant them; and, I believe, 
young Squire Allworthy gueſſed right, that the 
fellow intended to rob her ladyſhip: for if he had 
broke open the lady's door with any of the wicked 
deſigus of a gentleman, he would never have 
ſneaked away to another room to {ave the expence 
of a {upper and a bed to himſelf. They are cer- 
tainly thieves, and their ſearching aſter a wile is: 
nothing but a pretence,” 
Ix thete cenſures, my landlady did Mr Fitzpatrick 
great injuſtice ; for he was really born a gentleman, 
though not worth a groat ; and though, perhaps, he 
had ſome few blemiſhes in his heart as well as in his 
head, yet being a ſneaking, or a niggardly fellow, 
was not one of them, In reality, he was ſo generous: 
a man, that whereas he had received a very hand- 
ſome fortune with his wife, he had now ſpent every 
penny of it, except ſome little pittance which was: 
ſettled upon her; and in order to poſſeſs himſelf of 
this, he had uſed her with ſuch cruelty, that together 
with his jealouſy, which was of the bittereſt kind, it. 
had forced the poor woman to run away from him. 
Tuls geutleman then, being well tired with his 
8 2 
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long journey from Cheſter in one day, with which, 
and ſome good dry blows he had received in the 
ſcuffle, his bones were ſo ſore, that, added to the ſore- 
nels of his mind, it had quite deprived him of auy 
appetite for eating. And being ſo violently diſap- 
4 in the woman, wliom, at the maid's inſtance, 

e had miſtaken for his wife, it never once entered 
into his head that ſhe might, nevertheleſs, be in the 
houſe, though he had erred in the firſt perſon he had 
attacked. He therefore yielded to the diſſuaſions of 
his friend from ſearching any farther after her that 
night, and accepted the kind offer of part of his bed. 

Tk footman and poſt-boy were in a different 
diſpoſition. They were more ready to order than 
the landlady was to- provide ; however, after being 
pretty well ſatisſied by them of the real truth of the 
caſe, and that Mr Fitzpatrick was no thief, ſhe was 
at length prevailed on to ſet ſome cold meat before 
them, which they were devouring with great greedi- 
neſs, when Partridge came into the kitchen. Te 
had been firſt awaked by the harry which we have 
before ſeen; and when he was endeavouring to 
eompole himſelf again on his pillow, a ſcreech-ow! 
had given him ſuch a ſerenade at his window, that 
he leapt in a moſt horrible affright from his bed, 
and huddling on his cloaths with great expedition, 
ran down to the protection of the eompany, whom 
he heard talking below in the kitchen. 

Hts arrival detained my landlady from returning; 
to her reſt: for ſhe was juſt about to leave the other 
two gueſts to the care of Suſan ; but the friend of 

oung Squire Allworthy was not to be ſo neglected, 
eſpecially as he called for a pint of wine to be mul- 
led. She immediately obeyed, by putting the fame 
quantity of perry to the fire + for this readily au- 
iwered to the name of every kind of wine. 

Tux Iriſh footman was retired to bed, and the 
poſt- boy was going to follow; but Partridge invited 
him to ſtay aud partake of his wine, which the lad 
very thankfully accepted. The ſchoolmaſter was 
indeed affraid to return to bed by himſelf; and as 
he did not know how ſoon he might loſe the com- 
yeny of my landlady, he was reſolved to fecure that 
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of the boy, in whoſe preſence he appreliended no 
danger from the devil, or any of his adherents. 

Ap now arrived another poſt-boy at the gate; 
upon which Suſan being ordered out, returned, in- 
troducing two young women in riding-habits, one 
of which was ſo very richly laced, that Partridge 
and the poſt- boy inſtantly ſtarted from their chairs, 
and my landlady fell to her curt'ſies, and her lady- 
ſhips, with great eagernefs. 

The lady in the rich habit ſaid, with a ſmile of 
great condeſcenſion, If you will give me leave, 
Madam, I will warm myſelf a few minutes at your 
© kitchen fire, for it is really very cold; but I muſt 
jnſiſt on diſturbing no one from his ſeat.” This 
was-ſpoken on account of Partridge, who had re- 
treated to the other end of the room, {truck with 
the utmoſt awe and aſtoniſhment at the ſplendor of 
the lady's dreſs. Indeed ſhe had a much better title 
to re{ect than this; for ſhe was one of the moſb 
benutiful creatures in the world. 

Tut lady earneſtly defired Partridge to return to 
his ſeat, but could not prevail. She then pulled off 
her ploves, and diſplayed to the fire two hands, 
which had every property of ſnow in them except 
that of melting. Her companion, who was indeed 
her maid, likewiſe pulled oft her gloves, and diſco- 
vered what bore au exact reiemblance, in cold and 
colour, to a piece of frozen beet. 

© I wisn, Madam,” quoth the latter, your Lady- 
© ſhip would not think of going any father to- 
night. Lam terribly afraid your Ladyſhip will 
© not be able to bear the fativue,” 

* War ture,” cries the landlady, © her Ladyſhip's 
Honour ean never intend it. O bleſs. me, farther 
« to-night indeed! let me beſeech your Ladyſhip 
© not to think on't.— But, to be ſure, your Ladyſlip 
can't. What will your Honour be pleaſed to have 
for ſupper? I have mutton of all-kinds, and ſome 
nice chicken,” 

* I THinx, Madam, ſaid the lady, © it would be 
© rather breakfaſt than ſupper; but I can't cat any 
thing; and if I ſtay, ſhall only ly down tor an hour 
or two. However, if you pleaſe, Madam, you 
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© may get me a little ſack-whey made very ſmall 
© and thin.” | 

© Yes, Madam, cries the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
© I have ſome excellent white-wine.“ © You have no 
£ ſack then,” ſays the lady. Les, an't pleaſe your 
©, Honour, I have; I may challenge the country for 
that, — but let me beg your Lady ſhip to eat ſome- 
thing.“ 

F * my word, I can't eat a morſel,* anſwered 
the lady; © and I ſhall be much @ebliged to you, if 
« you vill pleaſe to get my apartment ready as ſoon 
as poſſible; for I am reſolved to be on horſeback. 
© again in three hours.” 

Wu, Suſan,” cries the landlady, “is there a fire 
« lit yet in the Wild-goole ? I am forry, Madam, 
© all my beit rooms are full. Several people of 
© the firſt quality are now in bed. Here's a great 
young ſquize, and many other great gentlefolks 
of quality.” 

SUSAN anſwered, That the Iriſh gentlemen were 

got into the Wild-gooſe. 
Was ever any thing like it!“ ſays the miltreſs ;- 
c why the devil would you not keep ſome of the 
£ belt rooms for tlre quality, when you know ſcarce 
a day paſles without ſome calling here ?—If they 
be gentlemen, I am certain, when they know it 
4 js for her ladyſhip, they will get up again.” 

Nor upon my account,” ſays the lady; I will 
„ have no perſon diſturbed for me. If you have a 
room that is commonly decent, it will ſerve me 
„very well, tho” it be never ſo plain. I beg, Ma- 
„dam, you will not give yourſelf ſo much trouble 
© on my account.“ O, Madam, cries the other, 
6. J have ſeveral very good. rooms for that matter, 
but none good enough for your Honour's Ladyſhip. 
However, as you are fo condeſcending to take up 
with the beſt Þ have; do, Suſan, get. a fire in the 
* Roſe this minute. Will your Ladyſhip be pleaſed 
to go up now, or ſtay till the fire is lighted ?? „. 
£ think, I have ſuffciently warmed myſelt,” an- 
Hyered the lady; * ſo if you pleaſe I will go now: I 
< am afraid J have kept people, and particularly. 
„that gentleman (me»ning Partridge) too long in 
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© the cold already. Indeed I cannot bear to think 
© of keeping any perſon from the fire in this dread-: 
© ful weather.“ She then departed with her maid, 
the landlady marching with two Iighted candles. 
before her, | 
Warn that good woman returned, the converſa- 
tion in the kitchen was all upon the chartus of the 
young lady. There is indeed in perfect beauty a 
power which none aimoit can withitand : for my 
landlady, thongh ſhe was not plealed at the nega» 
tive given to the ſupper, declared ſhe had never ſcen 
1d lovely a creature, Partridge ran ont into the 
moſt extravagant encommms on her face, though- 
he could not refrain from paying ſome compliments 
do the gold lace on her habit: the poutt-Loy ſung 
forth the praiſes of her ygoodacts, which were like- 
wiſe echoed by the other poit-boy, who was now 
eome in. * She's a true good lady, I warrant her,” 
tays he.“ ſhe hat mercy apon dumb creatures; 
for ſhe aſked me every now and tan upon the 
© journey, If I did not think the ſhonld hart the 
horſes by riding too faſt; and when ſhe came in, 
ſhe charged me to give them as much corn as ever 
they would cat.” 

Sucn charms are there in aſſability, and fo ſure 
is it to attract the praiſes of all kinds of people. le 
may indeed be compared to the celebrated Mrs Hufſs 
fey *. Tis cqually ture to ſet off every female per- 
ſection to the higheſt advantage, and tv palliate 
and conceal every defect. A ſhoii reflection which 
we could not forbear making in this place, whers 
my reader hath ſeen the lovelineſs of an affable de- 
portment ; and truth will now oblige us to contraſt 
it, by ſhewing the reverſe, | | 
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Containing infallible noſirums for procuring univerſal: 
diſeſteem and watred, 

HE lady had no ſooner laid '.erſelf on her pit. 

low than the waiting-wonnan returned to the- 


A celebrated mantuamaker in the Strand, famous for ſcttiag- 
erf. the ſhapes of women. 
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kitchen, to regale with ſome of thoſe dainties which 
ker miſtre(s had refuted. 

Tuk company, at her entrance, ſhewed her the 
ſame reſpect which they had before paid to her mi- 
ſtreſs, by riſing, but ſhe forgot to imitate her, by de- 
firing them to fit down again, Indeed it was ſcarce 
poſlible they ſhould have done tv; for ſhe placed 
her chair in ſuch a poſture, as to occupy almoſt the 
whole fire. She then ordered a chicken to be broil- 


ed that inſtant, declaring, if it was not ready in 


a quarter of an hour ſhe would not flay for it. 
Now, though the ſaid chicken was then at rooſt in 
the ſtable, and required the ſeveral ceremonies of 
catching, killing, and pickling, before it was brought 
to the grid- iron, my landlady would, nevertheleſs, 
have undertaken to do all within the time; but 
the gueſt being unfortunately admitted behind the 
feenes, mult have been witneſs to the fourberie; the 
poor woman was therefore obliged to confeſs that 
the had none in the houſe; © but, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, 
] can get any kind of mutton in an inſtant from 
the butcher's.“ 0 

© Do you think. then,“ anſwered the waitin 
gentlewoman, that I have the ſtomach of a horſe 
to eat mutton at this time of night? Sure you 
people that keep inns imagine your betters axe like 
« yourſelves. Indeed l expected to get nothing at 
« this wretched place. I wonder my lady would 
flop at it: I ſuppoſe none but e A and gra- 
ſiers ever call here.“ The landlady fired at this 
indignity offered to her houſe; however ſhe ſup- 

reſſed her temper, and contented herſelf with ſay- 
mg, Very good quality frequented it, ſhe thanked 
Heaven! Don't tell me,” cries the other, © of qua- 
© lity ! I believe I know more of people of quality 
than ſuch as you. —ÞBut, prithee, without trou- 
© bling me with any of your impertinence, do tell 
me what ] can have for ſapper ; for though I can- 
© not cat horſefleſh, I am really hungry.“ Why 
© traly, Madam,“ anſwered the landlady, © you 
C could not take me again at ſuch a diſadvantage: 
E tor I muſt confeſs I have nothing in the houſe, un- 


t leſs a cold piece of beef, which indeed a gentle- 
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man's footman and the poſt-boy have almoſt clear- 
ed to the bone.” © Woman, {aid Mrs Abigal, (to 
for ſhortneſs we will call her), © I entreat you not 
to make me ſick. If I had taſted a month I could 
not eat what had been touched by the fingers of 
© ſuch fellows, Is there nothing neat or decent to 
© be had in this horrid place?* © What think you 
* of ſome eggs and bacon, Madam?“ ſaid the land- 
lady. Are your eggs new laid ? are you certain 
they were laid to-day ? and let me have the bacon 
* cut very nice and thin; for I can't endure any 
thing that's groſs.,—Prithee, try if you can do a 
© little tolerably tor once, and don't think you have 
© a farmer's wife, or ſome of thoſe creatures in the 
houſe. The landlady began to handle her knife; 
but the other ſtopped her, ſaying, Good woman, 
I muſt inſiſt upon your firft wathing your hands; 
for I am extremely nice, and have been always 
uſed from my cradle to have every thing in the 
molt elegant manner,” 

Tux landlady, who governed herſelf with much 
difficulty, began now the neceſſary preparations ; for 
as to Suſan, ſhe was utterly rejected, and with ſuch 
diſdain, that the poor wench was as hard put to it 
to reſtrain her hands from violence as her miſtreſs 
had been to hold her tongue. This indeed Suſan 
did not entirely: for thongh ſhe literally kept it 
within her teeth, yet there it muttered many Mar- 
* Iy-come-ups, as good fleſh and blood as yourſelt,” 
with other ſuch indignant phraſes. | 

WHilt the ſupper was preparing, Mrs Abigail be- 

gan to lament the had not ordered a fire in the par- 
our, bat the ſaid, that was now too late. How- 
ever,“ faid the, © I have novelty to recommend a 
kitchen; for Ido not belicve Jever ate in one be- 
fore.“ Then turning to the polt-boys, ſhe atked 
them, why they were not in the ſtable with their 
* horſes? If I muſt eat my hard fare here, Madam,“ 
cries ſhe to the landlady, I beg the kitchen may be 
kept clear, that I may not be ſurrounded with all 
* the blackguards in town: as for you, Sir,” ſays lhe 
to Partridge, © you look fomewhat like a gentleman, 
* and may fit {till if you pleaſe; I dog't defire to 
* Witurb any body but mob.“ 
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© Yes, yes, Vadam,' cries Partridge, © I am a gen- 
© tleman, I do aſſure you, and I am not ſo eaſily vo 
© be diſturbed... Non ſemper wor caſitalis oft verbo ne- 
„ pazativis,” This Latin ſhe took to be ſome affront, 
and anſwered, © You may be a gentleman, Sir; but 
* you don't (hew yourtelf' as one, to talk Latin to x 
© woman,” Partrid, 
cluded with more Latin; upon which the tofled np 
her noſe, and.contented herſelf by abuſing him witl: 
tlie name of a great ſcholar. 

Tre ſupper being now on the table, Mrs Abigair 
ate very -heartily for io delicate a yerion, aud while 
a ſecond courſe of the ſame was by her order prepa- 
ring, ſhe ſaid, And fo, Madam, you tell me, your 
« houſe is frequented by people of great quality!“ 

Tur landladly anſwered in the afirmative, ſay- 
ing, There were a great many very good quality 
and gentlefolks in it now. There's young Squire 
 Allworthy, as that gentleman there knows.” 
© AND pray who is this young gentleman of qua- 
lity, this young Squire Allworthy ?” ſaid Abigail. 

* Wao ſhould he be,“ anſwered Partridge, © but 
the ſon and heir of the great Squire Allworthy of 
Somerſetſhire ?” | 

© Uron my word,” ſaid ſhe, © you tell me ſtrange 
news : for I know Mr Allworthy of Somerſetſliire 
very well, and I know he hath no fon alive.” 
Tur landlady pricked up her ears at this, and 
Partridge looked a little confounded, However, 
after a ſhort heſitation, he anſwered, © Indeed, Ma- 
© dam, it is true, every body doth not know him to 
© be Squire Allworthy's fon, for he was never mar- 
© ried to his mother; but his ſon he certainly is, and 
© will be his heir too, as certainly as his name is 
Jones.“ At that word Abigail let drop the bacon 
which ſhe was conveying to her mouth, and cried 
out, © You ſurpriſe me, Sir. Is-it poſſtble Mt Jones 
© ſhould be now in the houſe?” ©-Qrare nov? anſwer- 
ed Partridge; it is poſſible, and it is certain. 

Az1GAalr. now made haſte to finiſh the remainder 
of her meal, and then repaired back to her miſtreſs, 
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when the converſation paſſed, which may be read in 


the next chapter. 


ge made a gentle reply, and cou- 
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Nr. V. 


Shewing who the amiable lady and her unaniable maid 
were. | 


S in the month of June the damaſk roſe, which 
Chance hath planted among the lilies with their 
candid hue mixes his verm:lion ; or ſome playſome 
heiter in the pleaſant month of May diffuſes her 
odoriferous breath over the flowery meadows ; er as, 
in the blooming month of April, the gentle, conſtaut 
dove, perched on ſome fair bongh, fits —— 
on her mate; iv looking a hundred charms, an 
breathing as many ſweets, her thoughts being tixed 
on her Tommy, with a heart as good and as inno- 
cent as her face was beautiful, Sophia (for it was 
ſhe herſelf) lay reclining her lovely head on her 
band when her maid entered the room, and running 
directly to the bed, cried, Madam Madam ho 
« doth your Ladyſhip think is in the houte ?* Sophia 
{tarting up, cried, * I hope my father hath not over- 
© taken us.“ © No, Madam, it it one worth a hun— 
« dred fathers ; Mr Jones himſelf is here at this very 
© inſtant,” © lr Jones,” i#ys Sophia, it is impoſ- 
© {ible; I cannot be ſo fortunate.* Her maid aver- 
red the fact, and was preſently detached by her mi- 
ſtreſs to order him to be called, for fhe {aid the was 
relolved to ſee him immediately. | 
Mas Honour had no ſooner left the kitchen in the 
manner we have before ſeen, than the landlady fell 
ſeverely upon her. The poor woman had indeed 
been loading her keart with foul language for ſome 
time, and now it ſcoured out of her mouth as filth 
doth from a mud-cart, when the board which con- 
fines it is removed, Partridge likewiſe ſhovelled in 
his ſhare of calumny ; and, what may ſurpriſe the 
reader, not only be{pattcred the maid, but attempt- 
ed to ſully the lily-white character of Sophia herſelf. 
* Never a barre! the better herring,* cries he. Wo- 
« [citur a ſocio is a true ſaying. It muſt be confeſ- 
* led, indeed, that the lady in the fine garments is 
© the civiler of the two, but I warrant neither of 
them are a bit better than they ſhould be. A couple 
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© of Bath trulls, Pll anſwer for them; your quality 
don't ride about at this time o'night without ſer- 
„ vants.* © Shodlikins, and that's true,“ cries the 
landlady, „you have certainly hit upon the very 
matter; for quality don't come into a houſe with. 
cout beſpeaking a ſupper, whether they eat or no.“ 
Wulrk they were thus diſcourting, Mrs Honour 
returned and diſcharged her commiſiion, by bidding 
the landlady immediately wake Mr Jones, and tell 
him a lady wanted to ſpeak with him. The land- 
lady referred her to Partridge, ſaying, he was the 
Squire's friend; but, for her part, the never called 
menfolks, eſpecially gentlemen, and then walked 
ſullenly ont of the kitchen. Honour applied herſelf 
to Partridge, but he refuſed ; © for my friend,“ cries 
he, © went to bed very late, and he would be ver 
© angry to be diſtmbed fo ſoon.“ Mrs Honour in— 
Hited {tiH to have him called, ſaying, She was ſure, 
inſtcad of being angry, that he would be to the high— 
eſt degree delighted when he knew the occaſion. 
Another time pernaps he might,” cries Partridge ; 
but non omnia prſſumus omnes, One woman is 
enough at once tor a reaſonable man.” © What do 
vou mean by one woman, fellow?“ cries Honour. 
None of your fellow,” anſwered Partridge. He 
then proceeded to inform her plainly, that Jones 
was in bed with a wench, and made uſe of an ex- 
preſſion too indehcate to be here inſerted ; which 
to enraged Mrs Honour, that ſhe called him jacka- 
napes, and returned in a violent hurry to her mi— 
ſtreſs, whom ſhe acquainted with the ſucceſs of her 
errand, and with the account ſhe had receiver}, 
which, if poſlible, ſhe exaggerated, being as angry 
with Jones as if he had pronounced all the words 
that came from the mouth of Partridge. She dif- 
charged a torrent of abuſe cn the maſter, and ad- 
viſed her miſtreſs to quit all thoughts of a man who 
had never ſhewn himſelf deſerving of her. She then 
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ripped up the ſtory of Molly Seagrim, and gave the 


moſt malicious turn to his formerly quitting Sophia 
herſelf; which, I muſt confeſs, the preſent incident 
not a little countenanced. 


THs ſpirits of Sophia were too much diſſipated 
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by concern to enable her to ſtop the torrent of her 
maid. At laſt, however, ſhe interrupted her, ſaying, 
I never can believe this ; ſome villain hath belied 
him. You ſay you had it from his friend ; bur 
ſarely it is not the office of a friend to betray ſuch 
ſecrets. I ſappole,' cries Honour, the fellow is 
his pimp; for I never ſaw fo ill-looked a villain. 
Beſides, ſuch profligate rakes as Mr Jones are ne- 
ver aſhamed of theſe matters.“ 

To ſay the trath, this behaviour of Partridge was 
a little inexcuſable ; but he had not flept-oft the ef- 
feet of the doſe which he {wallowed the evening; 
before; which had, in the morning, received the 
addition of above a pint of wine, or indeed rather 
of malt ſpirits; for the perry was by no means pure. 
Now that part of his head which Nature deſigned 
for the reſervoir of drink being very ſhallow, a 
ſmall quantity of liquor overflowed it, and opened 
the fluices of his heart, ſo that all the ſecrets there 
depolited run out. Theſe fluices were indeed natu- 
rally very ill ſecured. To give the beſt-natured 
tern we can to his diſpoſition, he was a very honeſt 
man; for as he was the moit inguiſitive of mortals, 
and eternally prying into the ſecrets of others, ſo he 
very taithfully paid them, by communicating, in re- 
turn, every thing within his knowledge. 

Warirs Sophia, tormented with anxiety, kneyy 
not what to believe, nor what reſolution to take, 
Suſan arrived with the ſack-whey. Mrs Honour im- 
mediately adviſed her miſtreſs, in a whiſper, te 
pump this wench, who probably could inform her of 
the truth. Sophia approved it, and began as follows: 
Come hither, child; now anſwer me truly what: 
< I am going to aſk you, ande promiſe you I will 
© very well reward you. Is there a young gentle. 
man jn this honſe, a handſome young gentleman 
that Here Sophia bluſhed, and was coufound- 
ed— A young gentleman,” criæs Honour, © that came 
< hither in company with that ſaucy raſcal who is 
© now in the kitchen!“ Suſan autwered, „there 
Was.“ * Do you know any thing of any lady!“ 
<ontinnes Sophia, any lady? 1 don't alk you whe» 
< ther ſhe is handſome or no; perhaps ſhe is not; 
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that's nothing to the purpoſe; but do you know 
© of any lady?” La, Madam,“ cries Honour,“ you 
„will make a very bad examiner. Harkee, child,” 

fays ſhe, © is not that very young gentleman now in 
bed with ſome naſty trull or other ?* Here Suſan 
ſmiled, and was filent. © Anſwer the queſtion, « child, 
ſays Sophia, © and here's a guinea for you.” «A 
< guinea! Madam,” cries Suſan; La, what's a gui- 
© nea? If my miſtreſs ſhould know it, I{hall certain- 
ly loſe my place that very intiant.” < Here's ano- 
© ther for you,” ſys Sophia, and! promiſe | you faith- 
fully your miſtreſs ſhall never know it,” Suſan, af- 
ter a very ſhort heſitation, took the money, anc told 
the whoie ſtory, concluding with faying, If you 
have any great curioſity, . adam, 1can ſteal ſoftly 
£ into his room, and ſee whether he be in his own 
bed or no.“ She accordingly did this by Sopina's de- 


ſire, and returned with an anſwer in the negative. 
SopHIA now trembled and turned pale. Mrs Ho- 


nour begoed ber to be comtorted, and not to think 
any more of 1> worthlets a fellow. Why there,” 
$ays Suſan, „ hope, Madam, your Ladyſhip won't 
© be offended ; bat pray, Madam, is not your Lady- 
{lip's name Madam Sophia Weſtern ?* Ho 1s it 
poſiible you ſhould know me!“ anſwered Sophia, 
Why that man that the gentlewoman ſpoke of, who 
is in the kitchen, told about you laſt night. Rut 
I hope your Lady flip is not angry with me.“ „In- 
deed, child,” ſaid the, © I am not; pray tell me 
all, and! promiſe you I'll reward you.“ Why, 
Madam,“ continued Suſan, © that man told us all 
in the kitchen, that Madam Sophia Weſtern—In- 
£ deed I don't know how to bring it out.” Here 
ſhe ſtopped, till having received encouragement from 
Sophia, and being vehemently brelled by Mrs Ho- 
nour, ſhe proceeded this :—* "He told us, Madam, 
* though to bg ſure it is all a lie, that your Ladyilip 
© was dyivg lor love of the young Squire, and that 
© he is going to the wars to get rid of you, I 
< thou lt to my (elf, then, he was a filſe-hearted 
4 wreech i bat now to fee fuch a fine, rich, beau- 
„ tifu:i lady you Le 201) en for fuch an ordinary 
„ woman, (ior to be tare ſo ſhe is, aud another man's 
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« wife into the bargain), it is ſach a ſtrange un- 
© natural thing, in a manner f 

Sor nia gave her a third guinea, and telling ber 
ſhe ould certainly be her friend if ſhe mentioned 
nothing of what had paſſed, nor informed any one 
who the was, diſmilled the girl with orders to the 
polt-boy to get the horſes ready immediately. 

BerixG now left alone with her maid, the told 
her truſty waiting woman, That ſhe never was more 
eaſy than at prefent, * ] am now convinced,' ſaid 
the, © he is not only a viilain, but a low deſpicable 
© wretch, I can forgive all, rather than his expoſing 
my name in ſo barbarous a manner, That renders 
© him the object of my contempt. Yes, Honour, I. 
© am now ealy, I am indeed. Jam very eaſy;' and 
then the burſt into a violent flood of tears. 

AFTER a ſhort interval {pent by Sophia, chiefly in 
erying, and afluring her maid that ſhe was perfectly 
ealy, Suſan arrived with an account that the horſes 
were ready, when a very extraordinary thought ſug- 
geſted itſelf to our young heroine, by which Mr 
Jones would be aconainted with her having been at 
the inn, in a way which, if any ſparks of ahlection 
for her remained in him, would be at leaſt fore 
puniſhment for his faults, 

Tar reader will be pleaſed to remember a little 
mull, which hath had the honour of being more thay 
once remembered already in this hiftory, This mult, 
ever ſinee the departure of Mr jones, had been the 
conſtant companion of Sophia by day, and her bed. 
fellow by night, and this mufi' the had at this very 
iuſtant upon her arm; whence ſhe took it off wit!y 
great indignation, and having writ her name with 
her pencil upon a piece of paper, which ſhe pinned} 
to it, ſhe bribed the maid to convey it into the empt- 
bed of Mr Jones, in which, if hie did not find it, the 
charged her to take ſome method of conveying is 
before his eyes in the morning. 

Tag N having paid for what Mrs Honour had 
eaten, in which bill was included an account tor 
what the herſelf might have eaten, ſhe mounted her 


| horſe, and once more aſſuring her companion that 


he was perfectly caly, continued her journey, 
| 3 
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CHAP, vi 


Gontaining, among other things, the ingennity of Par-. 
tridge, the madneſs of Jones, and the folly of 
Fitzpatrick... 


T was now paſt five in the,morning, and other 
company began to riſe and come to the kitchen, 
among whom were the ſerjeaut and the coachman, 
who being thoroughly reconcHed, made a hbation, 
or, in the Engliſh phraſe, drank a hearty cup to- 
gether. ; 

In this drinking, nothing more remarkable hap- 
pened than the behaviour of Partridge, who, when 
the ſerjeant drank a health to King George, repeat- 
ed only the word king; nor could he be bronght 
to utter more: for though he was going to fight 
againſt his own cauſe, yet he could not be prevailed 
upon to drink againſt it. 

Ma Jones being now returned to his own bed, 
(but from whence he returned we mult beg to be 
excuſed from relating), ſummoned Partridge trom 
this agreeable company, who, after a ceremonious 
preface, having chtained leave to offer his advice, 
delivered himſelf as follows: 

* It is, Sir, an old {aying, and a true one, that a 
* wile man may to.nctiines learn counſel from a fool; 
* I with, therefore, I might be ſo bold as to offer you 
my advice, which is, to return home again, and 
leave theſe horrida bella, theſe bloody wars, to fel- 
£ lows who are contented to {wallow gunpowder, 
becauſe they have nothing elle to eat. Now every 
body knows your Honour wants for nothing at. 
home ; when that's the caſe, why ſhould any man 
travel abroad.“ » 

Pak TRI DH GE, cries Jones, © thou art certainly a 
coward ; I with, therefore, thou wouldit returu 
home thyfelf, and trouble me no more.” 

© I ask your Honour's pardon,“ cries Partridge, J 
ſpoke on your account more than my own ; tor as 
© to me, Heaven knows my circumſtances are bad 
< envagph, and I am ſo far from being afraid, that [ 


0 value a piſtol, or a blunderbuſs, or any ſuch tinng, 
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no more than a pop-gun. Every man muſt die 
- once, and what ſigniſies the manuer how ? belides, 
perhaps, I may come off with the loſs only of an. 
arm or a leg. I afture you, Sir, I was Never leſs 
afraid in my life; and ſo, it your Honour is reſol- 
ved to go on, I am relvlved to follow you, But, 
in that caſe, I with ! might give my opiuien, To 
be ſure it is a ſcandalous way of travelling for a. 
Zreat gentleman like you to walk a- foot. Now 
lere are two or three good horſes in the ſtable, 
which the landlord will certainly make no ſeruple 
of truſting you with; but if he ſhould, T can ca- 
lily contrive to take them, and let the worſt come: 
tothe worſt; the king would certainly pardon 
you, as yon are going to fight in his cauſe.“ 
Now, as the honeity of Partridge was equal to his 
naderſtanding, and boch dealt only in ſinall mat. 
ters, he would never have attempted a roguery of 
this kind, had he not imagined it altogether ſafe ; 
for he was one of thoſe who have more conſideration 
ot the gallows than of the fimnets of things; but, in 
reality, he thonght he might have committed this 
felony without any danger: for, beſides that he 
doubted not but the name of Mr Allworthy would 
fafticiently quiet the landlord, he conceived they 
ſhould be altogether ſafe, whatever turn affairs 
might take; as Jones, he imagined, would have 
Iriencs enough ou one fide, and as his friends would 
as well ſecure him on the other. . 

Wax Mr fones found that Partridge was in ear- 
neſt in this propoſal, he very ſeverely rebaked him, 
and that in {auch bitter terms, that the other at- 
tempted to lanch ir oft, and preſently turned the- 
di ſcourſe to other matters, ſaying, he believed they 
were then in a bawayhoufe, and that he had with 
much ado prevented two wenches from diſturbing _ 
his Honour in the middie of the night. * Heyday!“ 
lays he, ] believe they got into your chamber whe- 
* ther I would or no; for here iyes the mutt of one 
* of them on the ground.“ Indeed, as Jones return - 
ed to his bed in the dark, he had never perceive} 
the mu on the guilt, and in leaping into his bed he- 
had tumbled it ou the floor. "Vhis Partiidge naw: 
; | | T4 a ; 
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took up, and was going to put into his pockefr, 
when Jones deſired to ſee it. The muff was to very 
remarkable, that onr hero might poſlibly have foe f 
lected it without the information annexed ; but his 
memory was not put to that hard office ; for at the 
ſame inſtant he ſaw and read the words Sophia We— 
ſtern upon the paper that was pinned to it. His 
looks now grew frantic in a moment, and he eager- 
ly erted out, O heavens ! how came this muff here!” 
© I know no more than your Honovr,* cried Par- 
tridge ; but I ſaw it npon the arm of one of the 
« women who would have diſturbed you, it ] would 
have ſuffered them.“ Where are they ?? cries 
Jones, jumping ont of bed, and laying hold og his 
clothes. Many miles off, I believe, by this time, 
ſaid Partridge. And now Jones, upon further en- 
quiry, was ſuſſiciently allnred, that the bearer of tlis 
mait{! was no other than the lovely Sophia herſelf. 
Thz behaviour of Jones on this occaſton, hzs 
thoughts, his looks, his words, his actions, were ſuch 
as beggar all deſcription. After many bitter execra- 
tions on Partrid;e, and not fewer on himſelf, he or- 
dered the poor fellow, who was frightened out oi his 
wits, to run down aud hire him horſes at any rate; 
and a very tew minutes afterwards, having ſhuffled 
on his clothes, he haſtened down ftairs to execute 
the orders himſelf, which he had juſt before given, 
r before we proceed to what palſied on his atri- 


val in the kitchen, it will be necellary to recur to. 


what had there happened ſince Partridge had firſt 
left it on his ma{ter's ſummons. 

Tu ſerjeant was juſt marched off with his party, 
when the two Iriſh gentleman aroſe, and came down 
ſtairs, both complaining, that they had been fo of- 
-ten waked by the noitts in the inn, that they ba 
never once been able to cloſe their eyes all night. 

Tür coach, which had brovght the young lady 
and her maid, and which, perhaps, the reader may 
have hitherto concluded was her own, was indeed a 
returned coach belonging to Mr Ring of Bath, owe 
of the worthieſt and honeſteſt men that ever dealt 
in hortefteſh, and whoſe coaches we heartily recom- 
mend to all our readers who travel that road; by 
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which means they may, perhaps, have the pleaſute 
of riding in the very coach, and being driven by the 
very coachman, that is recorded in this hiſtory. 
Tux coachman, having but two paſlengers, and 
hearing Me Maclachlan was going to Bath, offered 
to carry him thither at a very moderate price. He 
was induced to this by the report of the hoſtler, 
who ſaid, that the horte which Mr Maclactlan had 
bired from Worceſter would be much more pleated 


with returning to his friends there than to proſe- 


cute a long journey ; tor that the {aid horſe vas ra- 
ther a two-legped than a tour-ley,;ecd animal. 

Ma Machlachian immediately cloſed with the 
propoſal of the coachman, and, at the ijawe time, 
pertuaded his friend Fitzpatiick to accept of the 
tourth place in the coach, This conveyance the 
ſorencts of his bones made more agiceable to him 
than a horſe ; and being well allured of mecting 
with his wife at Bath, he thouglit a little delay 
wonld be of no conſequence. 

Macnracniay, who was much the ſharper man 
of the two, no ſooner heard that this lady came from 
Cheſter, with the other crcumit:inces which lie 
learned from the hoſtler, than it came into his head 
that ſhe might poſſibly be his friend's wife; and 
preſently acquainted him with this tutpicion, which 
had never once occurred to Fitzpatrick himzelf. To 
ſay the truth, he was one of thoſe compoſitions 
which Nature makes up in too great a hurry, and 
forgets to put any brains in their head, 

Now it happens to this fort of men, as to bad 
hennds, who never hit of a fault themitives ;. bot 
no ſooner doth a dog of fagacit; open his mouth 
than they immediately do the ſume, and, without 
the guidance of any ſcent, run directly forwards as 
fait as they are able. In the ſame manner, the ve- 
Ty moment Mr Machlachlan had mentioned his ap- 
prehenftion, Mr Fitzpatrick inftantly concurred, and 
flew directly ap ſtairs to farprite his wife before he 
kneiy where ſhe was; and unlackily (as Fortune 
loves to play tricks with thote gentlemen who put 


themnielves entirely under her conduct), ran his cad. 


againſt ſeveral doors aud polts to no purpoſe Much 
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kinder was ſhe to me, when ſhe ſuggeſted that ſimile 
of the hounds, juſt before inſerted; fince tlie poor 


wife may, on tlieſe occaſions, be ſo juſtly compared. 


to a hunted hare, Like that little wretched animal 
the pricks up her ears to liiten after the voice oi her 
purſuer; like her, flies away trembling when ſhe 
hears it; and, 1: e her, 1s generally overtaken and 
deſtroyed in the end. 

Talis was not however the caſe at preſent ; for 
after a long fruicleſs ſearch, Mr Fitzoapdck return 
ed to the kitchen, where, as if this had been a real 
chace, entered a gentleman hallooing as hunters do 
when the hounds are at a fault. He was juſt alight- 
ed from his horſe, and many attendants at his heels, 

Here, reader, it may be neceltary to acquaint. 
thee with ſome matters, which, it thou doit know 
already, thou art wiſer than I take thee to be. Aud 
this information thou ſtzalt receive in the next. 
chapter, | Wo 


5 
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In which are concluded the adventures that happened at 


the inn at Upton, 


N the firſt place then, this gentleman juſt arrived 

was no other perſon than Squire. Weſtern him- 
ſelf, who was come hither i purſuit of his daugh- 
ter; and had he zortunate!y been two hours earlier, 
he had not ouly bund her, but his niece into the 
bargain ; for inch was the wife of Mr Fitzpatrick, 
who had run awsy with her five years before, out 
of the cuitody of that ſage lady Madam Weltern. 

Now this lady had departed from the fan much 
about the ſame time with Sophia: for having been 
waked by the voice of her hulbaud, the had fent up 
for the landladly, and, being by her appriſed of the 
matter, had bribed the good woman, at an extrava- 
vant jzice, to furniſh her with horſes for her eſe ape, 
Such prevalence had moncy in this family; and 
though the miſtre(s would have turned away her 
maid tor a corrupt hully, itthe had known as much 
as the reader, yet the was no more proof azriiutt 
corruption her than poor Suſau had been. 
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Mz Weſtern and his nephew were not known to- 


one another; nor indeed would the former have 


taken any notice of the latter if he had known him; 
for this being a ſtolen match, and conſequently an 
unnatural one, in the opinion of the good Squire, 
he had, from the time of her committing it, aban- 
doned the poor young creature, who was then no 
more than eizhteen, as a monſter, and had never 
fince ſuflered her to be named in his preſence, 

Tu kitchen was now a ſcene of univerſal confu- 
fion, Weltern enquiring after his daughter, and 
Fitzpatrick as eagerly after his wife, when Jones 
entered the room, unfortunately having Sophia's 
mutt in his hand. | 

As ſoon as Wettern ſaw Jones, he ſet up the ſame 
holla as is uſed by ſportſmen when their game is in 
view. He then immediately run up, and laid hold 
of Jones, crying, © We have got the dog-fox, I war- 
rant the bitch is not far off.“ The jargon which 
followed for tome minutes, where many tpoke dit- 
ferent things at the"ſame time, as it would be very 


difficult to deſcribe, to would it be no lets unplea- 


{ant to read. ' 

Jo xs having, at length, ſhaken Mr Weſtern off, 
and ſome of the company having interfered between 
them, our hero proteſted his innocence as to krow- 
ing any thing of the lady; when Parſon Supple 
ſtepped up, and faid, © It is folly to deny it; for 
« why, the marks of guilt are in thy hands. I Will 
myſelf aſſeverate, and bind it by an oath, that the 
muff thou beare!t in thy hand belongeth unto 
Madam Sophia; for I have frequently obſerved 
her, of later days, to bear it about lier.“ * My 
« daughter's mutl,* cries the Squire, in a rage, 
© Hath he got my daughter's muff? bear witneſs the 
gods are found upon him, I'll have him before 
© a juſtice of the peace this inſtant. Where is my 


( daughter, villain ?* © Sir,* faid Jones, I beg you 


would be pacified. The muff, I acknowledpe, is 
the young lady's ; but upon my honour, Ihe ne- 
ver {een her.“ At theſe words Weſtern lolt all pa- 
rience, and grew inarticulate with rage. 

SQME of the ſervants had acquainted Fitzpatrick. 


Pad 
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who Mr Weſtern was. The good Iriſhman, therefore, 
thinking he had now an opportunity to do an act 
of ſervice to his uncle, and by that means might pot- 
fibly obtain his favour, ſtept up to Jones, and cried 
out, Upon my conſcience, Sir, you may be aſha- 
med of denying your having ſeen the gentleman $ 
daughter before my face, when you know I found 
.* you there upon the bed together.“ Then turning 
to Weſtern, he ofiered to conduct him immediately 
to the room where his daughter was; which offer 
being accepted, he, the 3quire, the parſon, and ſome 
others, aſcended directly to Mrs Waters's chamber, 
which they entered with no leſs violence than Mr 
Fitzpatrick had done before. 

Thx poor lady ſtarted from her ſleep with as 
much amazement as terror, and beheld at her bed- 
fide a figure which might very well be ſuppoſed to 
have eſcaped out of Bedlam. Such wildueſs and 
confuſion were in the looks of Mr weſtern ; wlio 
no ſooner ſaw the lady, than he {ſtarted back, ſhew- 
ing ſufficiently by his manner, before he ſpoke, that 
this was not the perſon ſought after. | 

So much more tenderly do women value their re- 
putation than their pertons, that thongh the latter 
jeemed now in more (auger than. before, yet as tlie 
tormer was ſecure, the lady {creamed not with ſuch 
violence as. ſhe had done on the other occaſion, 
However, ſhe no ſooner found herielf alone than ſhe 
abandoned all thoughts of further repoſe ; and as 
the had ſufficient reaſon to be diſſatisfied with her 
preſent lodging, ſhe dreſſed herſelf with all poſſible 
expedition. | 

Ma Weſtern now proceeded. to {earch the whole 
houſe, but to as little purpoſe as he had diſturbed 
poor Mrs Waters. He then returned diſconſolate 
into the kitchen, where he found Jones in the cus 
ftody of his {ervants, 

Tuls violent uproar had raiſed all the people in 
the honſe, though it was yet ſcarcely day-light, 
Among theſe was a grave gentleman, who had the 
honour to be in the commitiion of the peace for the 
connty of Worceſter ; of which Mr Weſtern was no 
Donner inforined tliau he oiiered to lay his complaint. 
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before him. The juſtice declined executing his of- 
fice, as he ſaid he had no clerk preſent, nor no book 
abont juſtice buſineſs ; and that he could not carry 
all the law in his head about ſtealing away daugh- 
ters, and ſuch ſort of things. 

Here Mr Fitzpatrick offered to lend him his aſ- 
ſiſtance, informing the company that he had been 
himfelt bred to the law. (And indeed he bad {erved 
three years as clerk to an attorney in the north of 
Ireland, when chuſing a gentceler walk in lite, he 
quitted his maſter, came over to England, and ſet 
up that buſine(s which requires no apprenticeſhip, 
namely, that of a gentleman, iu which he had ſuc- 
ceeded, as hath been already partly mentioned. 

Mz Fitzpatrick declared, that the law concerning 
daughters was out of the pretent caſe ; that ſtealin 
a muff was undoubtedly felony, and the goods be- 
ing ound npon the perion, were ſufficient evidence 
ef the fact. | 

Tu magiltrate, upon the encouragement of fo 
Jearned a coadjutor, aud upon the violent interceſ- 
fron ot the Squire, was at length prevailed upon to 
Jeat himlelt in the chair of juſtice, where bein 
placed, upon viewing the mnil which Jones ſtill held 
in his hand, and upon the parſon's iwearing it to be 
the property of Mr Weſtern, he deſired Mr Fitzpa- 
trick to draw up a commitment, which he {aid he 
would ſign, 

Jox Es now deſired to be heard, which was at laſt, 
with ditliculty, granted him. He then produced the 
evidence of Mr Partridge as to the finding 1t ; but 
what was {till more, Suſan depoſed, that Sophia her- 
ſelf hac! delivered the muſi to her, and had ordered 
Her to convey it into the chamber where Mr Jones 
had found it. 

WHETHER a natural love of juſtice, or the extra- 
ordinary comelinets of Jones, had wrought on Sutan 
to make the di{covery, I will not determinc, but 
ſuch were the eſlects of her evidence, that the ma- 
giſtrate, throwing himſelf back in his chair, decla- 
red, that the matter was now aitogetiier as clear on 
the ſide of the priſoner as it had beer beiore againſt 
him; with which the parſon concurred, taying, The 
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Lord forbid he ſhould be inſtrumental in commit- 
ting an innocent perſon to durauce, The juſtice 
then arofe, acquitted the priſoner, and broke up the 
court. 

M Weſtern now gave every one preſent a hear- 


ty curſe, and immediately ordering his horſes, de- 


parted in purſuit of his daughter, without taking 


the leaſt notice of his nephew Fitzpatrick, or return- 


Ing any anſwer to his claim of kindred, notwith- 
ſtanding all the obligations he had juſt received from 
that gentleman. Iu the violence, moreover, of his 
Hurry, and of his paſſion, he luckily forgot to de- 
mand the mutt of Jones: I ſay luckily; for he would 
have died on the {pot rather than have parted with it, 

Joxes likewiſe, with his friend Partridge, tet for- 
ward the moment he had paid his reckoning, in 


queſt of his lovely Sophia, whom he now reſolved 


never more to abandon the purſuit of. Nor could 
he- bring himſelf even to take leave of Mrs Waters; 


of whom he deteſted the very thoughts, as ſhe had 


been, tho” not deſignedly, the occalion of his mitling 
the happieſt interview with Sophia, to whom he 
now vowed eternal conſtancy. 

As for Mrs Waters, ſhe took the opportunity of 
the coach which was going to Bath ; for which place 
ſhe {et out in company with the two Iriſh gentlemen, 
the Jandlady kindly lending her her cloaths ; in re- 
turn for which ſhe was contented only to receive 
about double their value, as a recompence for the 
loan. Upon the road ſhe was perfectly reconciled 
to Mr Fitzpatrick, who was a very handſome fellow, 
and indeed did all ſhe could to confole him in the 
abſence of his wife. f 

Tus ended the many odd adventures which Mr 


Jones encountered at his inn at Upton, where they 


talk, to this day, of the beauty and lovely beha- 
viour of the charming Sophia, by the name of tle 
Somerſetſhire angel. 


. 
In which the hiſlory goes backward. 


ErokkE we proceed any fſarthei in our hiſtory, It 
D may be proper to look a little back, in order to 
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eccount for the extraordinary appearance of Sophia 


and her father at the inn at Upton. f 
Tuk reader may be pleaſed to remember, that in 
the ninth chapter of the ſeventh book of our hiſto- 


Ty, we left Sophia, after a long debate between love 


and duty, deciding the cauſe, as it ufually, I believe, 
happens, in favour of the former. 

'Ca1s debate had ariſen, as we have there ſhewn, 
from a viſit which her father had juſt before made 
her, in order to force her conſent to a marriage with 
Blifil ; and which he had underſtood to be fully im- 
plied in her acknowledgment, © that the neither mutt: 
nor could refuſe any abſolute command of his.“ 

Now from this viſit the Squire retired to his even- 
ing potation, overjoyed at the ſucceſs he had gained 
with his daughter; and as he was of a ſocial diſpo- 
fition, and willing to have partakers in his happt» 
nets, the beer was ordered to flow very literally into 
che kitchen, fo that before eleven in the evening 


there was not a ſingle perton ſober in the houſe, ex- 


cept only Mrs Wekern herſelf and the charming 
Sophia. | 
EARLY in the morning a meſſenger was diſpatch- 
ed to ſummon Mr Blifil : for though the Squire ima- 
gined that young gentleman had been much lefs 
acquainted than he really was with the former aver- 
tion of his daughter, as he had not, however, yet 
received her conſent, he longed impatiently to com- 
municate it to him, not doubting but that the in- 
tended bride herſelf would confirm it with her lips. 
As to the eee, it had the evening before been 


fixed, by the male parties, to be celebrated on the 


next morning ſave one. 

BREAKFAST was now ſet forth in the parlour, 
where Mr Blifil attended, and where the Squire and 
his ſiſter likewiſe were aſlembled; and now Sophia, 
was ordered to be called. 

O SHAKESPEARE, had I thy pen ! O Hogarth, had 


1 thy pencil! then would 1 draw the picture of the 


poor ſerving man, who, with pale countenance, ſta- 


ring eyes, chattering teeth, faultering tongue, and 


trembling limbs, 
Vo L. II. 5 
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{E*en ſuch a man, fo {ws 2 ſpiritleſi, 
, 


So dull, ſo dead in log 
Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night, 


| 
And would have told him, half his Troy was bard), 
| 

| entered the room, and declared, That Madam So- 
| 


ſo woe-be-gone, 
phia was not to be found. | : 
Nor to be found Y.cries the Squire, ſtarting from 
mis chair: © Zounds and d nation! blood and 
« fury ! Where, when, how, what Not to be 
found! Where?” : | 
© La! Brother,“ ſaid Mrs Weſtern, with true. po- 
litical colqneſs, you are always throwing yours- 
ſelf into ſuch violent paſſions .for nothing. My 
niece, I ſuppoſe, is only walked out into the gar- 
den. I proteſt you are grown ſo unreaſonable, that 
it is impoſſible to live in the houſe with you.” 
| © Nay, nay,' anſwered t!:: Squire, returning as 
| ſuddenly to himſelf as he had gone from himſelf, 
| c if that be all the matter, it ſignifies not much ; 
1 but, upon my ſoul, my mind miſgave me when the 
fellow ſaid the was not to be found.“ He then gave 
| orders for the bell to be rung in the garden, and 
j Lat himſelf contentedly down. 


l 


No two things could be more the reverſe of each 


Inſtances, particularly in this, that as the brother 
a2zever foreſaw any thing at a diſtance, but was molt 
lagacious in rarer ſeein 1 every ti ing the mo- 
ment it had happened, ſo che ſiſter eternally foreſaw 
at a diſtance, but was not ſo quick- ſiglhited to objects 
| before her eyes. Of both thete the reader may have 
| obſerved Examples ; and, indeed, both tifeir ſeveral 
$i talents were exceilive: for as the ſiſter often fore- 
| ſaw what never came to pals, ſo the brother often 
| ſaw much more than was actually the truth. 

| Tuls was not, however, the cale at preſent. The 
* fame report was brought from the garden, as before 
| had been brought from the chamber, that Madam 
Sophia was net to be found. 


to roar forth me name of Sophia as loudly, and in 
as hoarſe a voice as whilome did Hercules that of 


. - — — 
— 2 — — — — 
. 


| 
N =” þAther than were the brother and the ſiſter, in moſt 
| 


Tn Squire himſelf now (allied forth, and began | 
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Hylas ; and as the poet tells us, that the whole ſhore 
echoed back the name of that beautiful youth; is 
did the houſe, the garden, and all the neighbouring 
tields, reſound nothing but the name of Sophia, itt 
the hoarſe voices of the men, and in the ſhrill pipes 
of the women; while Echo ſeemed ſo pleaſed to re- 
peat the beloved ſound, that if there is really tuch x 
perſon, I believe Ovid bath belied her ſex. 
NorurxG reigned for a long time but confuſton ; 
{Ul at laſt the Squire having ſufficieutly ſpent his 
breath, returned to the parlour, where he found Mrs 
Weltern and Mr Blitil, and threw himſelf, with the 


ntmoit dejection in his countenance, into a gre.c 


chair, . 
Hg rx Mrs Weltern began to apply the foullowins 
couolation, 
BROTHER, I am ſorry for what hath happened, 
and that my niece ſhould have behaved herſelf wr 
a manner ſo unbecoming her family; but it is alt 
your own doings, and you have nobody to thank” 
but yourſelf, You kaow ſhe hath been educatet 
always in a manner directly contrary to my ad- 
vice, and now you ſee the conſequence, Have I. 
not a thouſand tunes argued with you about pi-- 
ving my niece her own will? but you know 1 ne- 
ver could prevail upon you; and when I had ta- 
ken ſo much pains to eradicate her head-itrong 
opinions, and to rectify your errors in policy, vom 
know ſhe was taken 6.7: of my hands; fo that I 
have nothing to anſwer for. Had I been truite.Þ 
entirely with the care of her education, no ſuch 
accident as this had ever befallen you: ſo that your 
muſt comfort yourſelf by thinking it was all your 
own doing; and indeed what elſe could be expect- 
ed from ſuch indulgence ?” 
© /0UNDs ! ſiſter,” anſwered he, © you are enougit 
to make one mad. Have 1 indulged her? Have 
I viven her her will ? It was no longer ago 
than laſt night that-1 threatned, if ſhe dilobeyedt 
me, to contine her to her chamber, upon bread 
and water, as long as ſhe lived, You would 
c provoke the patience of Job.” 
© Dip ever. mortal hear the like ?' replied ſhe; 
GC 2 
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© Brother, if I had not the patience of fifty Jobs, 
you would make me forget all decency and de- 
E coram. Why would you interfere ? Did I not beg 
yon, did I not intreat yon, to leave the whole con- 
duct to me? You have defeated all the operations 
of the campaign by one falle ſtep. Would any 
man in his ſenſes have provoked a daughter by 
{ach threats as theſe ? How often h:tve I told you, 
that Engliſh women are not to be treated like Ci- 
racaſhan * flaves. We have the protection of the 
world ; we are to be won by gentle means only, 
and not to be hectored, and bullied, and beat into 
compliance. I thank Heaven, no Salique law ga- 
verns here. Brother, you have a roughnels in your 
manner which no woman but myſelf would bear, 
I do not wonder my niece was frightened and 
terrified into taking this meaſure; and, to ſpeak 
- honeſtly, I think my niece will be juſtified to the 
world for what the hath done. I repeat it to you 
again, brother, you muſt comfort yourſelf, by re- 
© membering that it is all your own fault. How of- 
ten have I adviſed — Here Weftern roſe haſtily 
from his chair, and, venting two or three horrid im- 
precations, rau out of the room. | 
Wukx he was departed, his ſiſter expreſſed more 
bitterneſs (if poſſible) againſt him than the had done 
while he was preſent ; for the truth of which ſhe 
appealed to Mr Blifil, who, with great complacence, 
acquieſced entirely in all- ſhe ſaid ;. but excuſed all 
the faults of Mr Weſtern, © as they mult be conſi- 
dered, he ſaid, * to have proceeded from the too 
4 inordinate fondneſs of a father, which muſt be 
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© allowed the name of an amiable weakneſs.“ S0 


+ much the more inexcuſable,* anſwered the lady; 
© for whom doth he ruin by his ſondneſs but his own 
c child?“ To which Blifil immediately agreed. 

Mas Weſtern then began to expreſs great conſu- 
ſion on the account of Mr Blifil, and of the uſage 
which he had received from a family to which he 
intended ſo much honour. On this ſubject ſhe treat- 
ad the folly of her niece with great teverity ; but. 


*. Poſſibly, Circaan, 


<a 
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concluded with throwing the whole on her brother, 
who, the ſaid, was inexcuſable to have proceeded ſo 
far without better aflurances of his danghter's con- 
ſent: „But he was,“ fays the, © always of a violent 
© headftrong temper ; and I can ſcarce forgive my- 
« {elf for all the advice 1 have thrown away upon 
© him.“ | 

ArTER much of this kind of converſation, which 
perhaps, would not greatly entertain the reader, 
was it here particularly related, Mr Blifil took his 
leave, and returned home, not highly pleated with 
his diſappointment ;- which however the philoſophy 
which he had acquired from Square, aud the reli- 
gion infuſed into him by Thwackum, together witty 
jo mewhat elſe, taught him to bear rather better than 
more paſſionate lot ers bear theſe kind of evils, 


G. H A P. KR. 
Toe eſcape of Sophia. 


T is now time to look after Sophia; whom the 
- reader, if he loves her half fo well as Ido, wilt 
rejoice to find e{capedfrem the clutches of her pats 
ſionate father, avid from thote of her difpaſhonats 
lover, 1 
TwELvE times did the iron regiſter of Time beat 
on the tonorous bell-metal, ſummoning the ghoſts to 
riſe, and walk their nightly round, lu plamer lan + 
gaape, it was twelve o'clock, and all the tamily, as 
we have ſaid, lay buried in drink and fleep, except 
only Mrs Weitern, who was deeply engaged in reads 
ing a political pamphlet, and except our heroine, 
who now ſoſtly ſtole down ſtairs, and having uns 
varred and unlocked one of the houſe- doors, tallied 
forth, aud haſteaed to the place of appointment, 
NoTwITBSTANDING the many pretty arts which 
ladies ſomerimes practiſe to ditplay their fears on 
every little occaſion, (almoſt as many as the other 
ſex uſes to conceal theirs), certainly_there is a degree 
of courage which not only becomes a-woran, but is 
often neceſlary to enable her to ditcharge her duty. 
It is indeed the idea of fierceneſs, and not of brave- 
ry, which deſtroys the feraale chara%cr; for who can 
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read the ſtoi ot the juſtly celebrated Arria, without | 1 
conceiving as high an opinion of her gentleneſs and "#4 
tenderneſs, as of her tortitude ? At the tame time, 
perhaps many a woman who {lirieks at a moute or a 3 
rat, may be capable 0: poifoning a hufſband; or, what. | 

is worſe, of driving him to poiſon himſelf, | 

 SoPH14, with all the gentlenets which a woman -— 4 
can have, had all the ſpirit which fhe ought to have. | 
When, therefore, ſhe came to the place of appoint- 
ment, an, inttead of meeting her maid, as was- 
agreed, ſaw a man ride directly up to her, lhe neither 
fcreamed out nor fainted away: not that her pulic 
then beat with its uſvnal regularity ; for ſhe was at 
firſt under fome ſurpriſe and apprehenſion; but thete 
were relieved alinoit as ſbon as raited, when the man 
pulling of his hat, aiked her, in a very {ubmiſhye 
manner, If her Lady{iip did en ot expect to meet an- 
ather lady | ? And then proceeced to inform her, that. 
he was ſent to conduct her to that lody, 

SorHIa could, have no poflible ſuſpicion of any- | 
Aalſchood in this account: the therefore mounted 
reſolutely behind the fellow, who conveyed her ſafe. 

to a town about fire miles diſtant, where ine had 
the ſatisfaction of finding the good Mrs Honour : 
for as the foul of the waiting- -Woman was wrapped 
up in thote very habiliments which uſed to enwrap 
her body, the could by no means bring hertelf to 
truſt them out of her tight, Upon theſe, therefore, 
me kept guard in perton, while ſhe detached the 
aforeſaid fellow atter her miſtreſs, having given him 
all proper inſtructions. | 

TuEv now debated what courſe to take, in order 
to avoid the purſuit of Mr Weſtern, who, they knew, 
would ſend after them in a few hours. The London 
road had.ſuch charms for Honour, that ſhe was de- . 
ſirous of going on directly ; alledginy, that as Sophia 1 
could not be miſled tilt eight or nine the next morn- ! 

ing, her purſuers would not be able to overtake her, i 
oven though they. knew which way ſhe had gone. 3 
But Sophia had too much at flake to venture any 
thing ta chance; nor did ſhe dare traſt too muck to 
Ker tender limbs, in a conteſt which was to be de- 


aided. only by. fyiftues ; {he xeſolved, thereſore,. 
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to travel acroſs the country for at leaſt twenty or 
thirty miles, and then to take the direct road to 
London. So having hired hories to go twenty miles 
one way, wheu ſhe intended to po twenty miles the- 
other, ſhe {et forward, with the ſame guide behind 
whom ſhe had ridden from her father's houle ; the. 
guide having now taken up behind him, in the room 
ei Sophia, a much heavier, as well as much let; love- 
Jy burthen, beivg, indeed, a huge portmantcan, well 
ſtuffed with thoſe outſide ornaments by mcans of 
which the fair Honour hoped to gain many conqueſts, 
and finally to make her fortune in London city. 
Wren they had gone about two hundred paces 
From the inn, ou the London road, Sophia rode up 
ro the guide, aud with a voice much fuller of honey 
than was ever that of Plato, though his mouth 15 
ſuppoſed to have been a bee-hive, begged him to 


take the firſt turning which led towarals Brittoi, 


REaDER, 1am not ſuperſtitious, nor any great be- 
Hever of modern miracles: I do not, therefore, de- 
liver the following as a certain truth ; tor, indeed, 
I can ſcarce credit it myſelf; but the fidelity of an 
hiltorian obliges me to relate what hath been confi. 
dently aflerted : The horſe, then, on which the guids- 
rode, is reported io have been ſo charmed by Sophia's 
voice, that he made a full ſtop, and expreſled an 
unwillngnets to proceed any farther. 

PeRHars, however, the fact may be true, and I-15 
miraculous than it hath been repreſented; fince the 
natural cauſe ſeems adequate to the effect: tor as. 
the guide at that moment deſiſted from a conftaut | 
application of his armed right heel, (tor, like Hudi- 
bras, he wore but one ſpur), it is more than potſible 
that this omiſſion alone might occaſion the heaſt to» 
Kop, eſpecially as this was very frequent with him 
at other times, 

Bur if the voice of Sophia had really an effect on 
the horſe, it had very little on the rider. He an- 
fwered ſomewhat ſurlily, © That meaſter had ordered 
© him to go a diijerent. way, and that he thonld loſe 
© his place, if he went any other way than that he- 
6 oxdered.* | 


* $9241a finding all her perſuaſions had no effecty, 
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began now to add irreſiſtible charms to her voice ; | 
charms which, according to the proverb, makes tlie 
old mare trot, zuſtead of ſtanding (till ; charms! to 
which modern ages have attributed all that irre- 

Aſtible force which the acicnts imputed to perfect 

oratory. In a word, ſhe promiſed ſhe would reward 

him to his ntmoſt expectation, | 
Tu lad was not totally deaf to theſe promiſes ; 

but he diffiked their being indefinite :' for though, * 
perhaps, he had never heard that word, yet that in 
fact was his objection, He ſaid, Gentlevolks did 
© not confider the cate of poor volks ; that he had 
like to have been turned away the other day, for 
riding about the country with a gentleman fronr 
© Squire Allworthy's, who did not reward him as he 
ſhould have done,” 

. Wirn whom ?* ſays Sophia, eagerly —* With a 
gentleman from Squire Allworthy's,” repeated thy 
lad; the Squire's ton, I think, they call 'un.— 
Whither, which way did he go?” ſays Sophia, 
© Why a little o'ore ſide &' Briſtol, abont twenty 
< miles off, an{wered the lad. —* Guide me,” ſays 
Sophia, to the ſaine place, and PI give thee a gui- 
© nea, or two, if one is not ſufficienz.“ © To be cer- 
tain, ' ſaid the boy, it is honeſtly worth two, when 

your Ladyſhip conſiders what a rik I run; but 
however, if your Ladyihip will promiſe me the two 
guineas, I'll e'en venture: to be certain it is a fin- 
ful thing to ride about my maiter's horſes; but 
one comfort is, F can only be turned away, and 
two guineas will partly make me amends.” 

Taz bargain being thus ſtruck, the lad turned 
aſide into the Briſtol road, and Sophia ſet forward 
in purſuit of fones, highly contrary to the remon- 
ftrances of Mrs Honour, who had much more deſire 
to {ee London than to fee Mr Jones: for indeed ſhe 
was not his friend with her miſtreſs, as he had been 
guilty of ſome neglect in certain pecuntary civilities, 
which ,are by cuttom dae to the waiting-gentle- 
woman in all love aftairs, and more eſpecially in 
thoſe of a clandeſtine kind. This we impute rather 
to the careleſſneſs of his temper than to any wart 


of generoſity ; but perhaps ſhe derived it from the 
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latter motive: certain it is, that ſhe hated him very 
bitterly on that account, and reſolved to take every 
opportunity of injuring him with her miſtreſs. Is 
was therefore highly unlucky for her, that ihe had 
gone to the very ſame town and inn whence Jones 
had ſtarted, and ſtill more unlucky was ſhe in ha- 
ving ſtumbled on the ſame guide, and on this acci- 
dental diſcovery which Sophia had made, i 

Our travellers arrived at Hambrook “ at the break 
of day, where Honour was, againſt her will, charged 
to enquire the route which Mr fones had taken, Of 
this, indeed, the guide himielf could have informed 
them ; but Sophia, I know not tor what reaſon, never 
aſked him the queſtion. 

Wukx Mrs Honour had made her report from 
the laudlord, Sophia, with much diflicuſty, procured 
tome indifferent horſes, which brought her to the 
inn where Jones had been confined, rather by the 
misfortune of meeting with a ſurgeon than by ha- 
ving met with a broken head. | 

HEkE Honour being again charged with a com- 
miſſion of enquiry, had no fooner applied herſelf to 
the landlady, and had deſcribed the perſon of Mr 
Jones, than that ſagacious woman began, in the 
vulpar phraſe, to ſinell a rat. When Sophia, there- 
fore, entered the room, inſtead of antwering the 
maid, the laadlady acdreting herſelf to the miſtreſs, 
began the following ſpeech. * Good-lack a-day ! 
Why there now, who would have thought it? 1 
proteſt the lovelieſt couple that ever eye beheld. 
I-tackins, Madam, it is no wonder the Squire run 
on ſo about your Ladythip, He told me, indeed, vou 
was the fineſt lady in the world, and to be ture ſo 
you be. Mercy on him, poor heart, I bepitied him, 
10 1 did, when he uſed to hug his pillow, and call 
it his dear Madam Sophia, I did all I could to- 
diſluade him from going to the wars: I told him 
there were men enow that were good for nothing 
elſe but to be killed, that had not the love of ſuch 
fine ladies.“ „Sure, ſays Sophia, © the good woman 
is diſtracted.” No, no, cries the landlady, Ian 
not diſtracted. What, doth your Ladyſhip think 

This was the village where Joucs met the Quaker, 4 
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© ] don't know then? Jaſſure you he told me all.” 
What fancy fellow,” cries Honour, „told you any 
thing of my lady ?* © No ſaucy fellow,” anſwered 
the landlady, but the young gentleman you en- 
« quired after, and a very pretty young gentlema: 
"he is, and he loves Madam Sophia Weltern to the 
bottom of his ſoul.“ + He love my lady! l'd have 
you to know, woman, ſhe is meat for his maſter.” 
* Nay, Hononr, {aid Sophia, interrupting her, 
don't be angry with the good woman; ſhe 1atends 
no harm.“ No, marry don't I, 'an{wered the land— 
dy, emboldened by the ſoft accents of Sophia, aud 
then launched into a long narrative, too tedious ty 
be hcre tet down, in which tome pallages dropped, 


that gave a little offence to Sophia, and much more 


to her waiting- woman, who hence took occaſion ty 
abuſe poor Jones to her miſtreſs the moment the 
were alone together, ſaying, That he muſt be a 
very pitiful fellow, and could have no love for 
a lady, whoſe name he would thus proſtitute in 
an alehouſe. 

Sophla did not ſee his behaviour in fo very dis 
advantageous a light, and was perhaps more pleaſed 
with the violent raptures of his love (which the land- 
lady exaggerated as much as ſhe had done ever 
other circumitance) than ſhe was offended with the 
reſt; and indeed lhe imputed the whole to the ex- 
travagance, or rather ebullience of his paſſion, and 
to the openneſs of his heart. 

Tris incident, however, being afterwards revived 
in her mind, and placed in the moſt odious colours 
by Honour, ſerved to heighten and give credit to 
thoſe unlucky occurrences at Upton, and aſſiſted the 
waiting-woman in her endeavours to make her mi- 
Kreſs depart from that inn without ſeeing Jones. 

Tat landlady finding Sophia intended to ſtay no 
longer than till her horſes were ready, and that 
without either eating or drinking, ſoon withdrew ; 
when Honour began to take her miſtreſs to taſk, 
(for indeed ſhe uſed great freedom), and after a long 
harangue, in which the reminded her of her inten- 
#ron to go to London, aud gave frequent hints os” 
the urpropricty of purſuing a young tellow, ue at 
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laſt concluded with this ſerious exhortation : © For 
„ Heaven's ſake, Madam, confider what you are 
about, and whither you are going.” 

TH1s advice to a lady, who had already rode near 
forty miles, and in no very agreeable teafon, may 
ſeem fooliſh enough. It may be ſuppoſed ſhe had 
= avell conſidered and reſolved this already; nay, Mrs 
Honour, by the hints ſhe threw out, ſeemed to think 
0 Jo; and this, I doubt not, is the opinion of many 

readers who have, I make no doubt, been long lice 
well convinced of the parpoſz of our heroine, and 
have heartily condemned her for it as a wanton 
baggage. 

: BU r, in reality, this was not the caſe : Sophia had 
been lately to diſtracted between hope and fear, her 
duty and love to her father, her hatred to Blitil, her 
compaſlion, and (why ſhould we not contels the 
truth?) her love for Jones; which laſt the behaviour 
of her father, of her aunt, of every one elſe, and 
more particularly of Jones himſelf, had blown into 
a flame, that her mind was in that confuſed ſtate, 
which may be truly ſaid to make us ignorant of 
what we do, or whither we go, or rather indeed in- 
cliflerent as ro the conſequenee of either. | 

THz prudent and tage advice of her maid pro- 
duced, however, ſome cool reflection; and ſhe at: 
length determined to go to Glouceſter, and thence to 
proceed directly to London, | | 

Bur unluckily, a few miles before ſhe entered that 
town, ſhe met the hack-attorney who, as is before 
mentioned, had dined there with Mr Jones. This fel- 
low being well known to Mrs Honour, ſtopped and 
ſpoke to her; of which Sophia at that time took 
little notice, more than to enquire who he was. 

Byr having had a more particular account from. 
Honour of' this man afterwards at Glouceſter, and 
hearing of the great expedition he uſually made in 
travelling, tor which (as hath been before obſerved 
he was particularly famous; recollecting likewiſe, 
that ſhe had overheard Mrs Honour inform him, 
that they were going to Glouceſter, ſhe began to 
tear leſt her father might, by this fellows means, 
be able to trace her to that city; wheretore, if the 
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ſhould there ſtrike into the London road, ſhe appre- 
hended he would certainly be able to overtake her, 
She therefore already altered her reſolution ; and 
having hired horſes to go a week's journey, a way 
which ſhe did not intend to travel, the again ſet for. 
ward, after a light refreſhment, contrary to the de. 
fires and earneſt entreaties of her maid, and to the 
no leſꝭ vehement remonſtrances of Mrs Whitefield, 
who tom good breeding, or perhaps from good na- 
ture, (ior the poor young lady appeared much ta- 
tigned), preſlæd her very heartily to ſtay that even- 
in at Glonce ſter. | 

Hays refreſhed herſelf only with ſome tea, and 
with lying about two hours on the bed, While her 
horſes were getting ready, ſhe reſolutely left Mrs 
Whitefeld's about eleven at night, and ſtriking di- 
rectly into the Worceſter road, within leſs than 
four hours arrived at that very inn where we laic 
ſaw her. | | 

Havixg thus traced our heroine very particular- 
ly back from her departure, till her arrival at Upto, 
we ſhall, in a very few words, bring her father to 
the tame place; who having received the friſt ſcent 
irom the poſt-boy, who conducted his danghter to 
Hambrook, very eafily traced her afterwards to 
Glouceſter; whence he purſued her to Upton, as 
he had learned Mir Jones had taken that route, (tor 
-artridge, to uſe the Squire's expreſſion, left every 
where a ſtrong ſcent behind him) and he doubted 
nat in the leaſt but Sophia travelled, or, as he phra- 
ſed it, ran the fame way. He uſed indeed a very 
coarle expreſſion, which need not be here inierted ; 
as fox-hunters, who alone would underitand it, 


will eaſily ſuggelt it to themſelves. 
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B OO OR XI. 
Containiag about three days. 


G . 
A cruſt for the critics. 


N our laſt initial chapter, we may be ſuppoſed te 
J have treated that formidable ſet of men, who are 

called critics, with more freedom than becomes 
us, ſince they exact, and indeed generally receive, 
great condeſcenſion from Authors, We ſhall in 
this, therefore, give the reaſons of our conduct to 
this auguſt body; and here we ſhall, perhaps, place 
them in a light in which they have not hitherto 
been ſeen, 

Tis word critic is of Greek derivation, and ſig- 
nifies judgment. Hence I preſume ſome perſons, 
who have not underſtood the original, and have 
teen the Engliſh tranſlation of the primitive, have 
concladed, that it meant judgment in the legal 
ſenſe, in which it is frequently uſed as equivalent 
to condemnation. 

L a4 the rather inclined to be of that opinion, as 
the greatclt number of critics hath of late years 
been found amongſt the lawyers, Many of theſe 
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gentlemen, from deſpair, perhaps, of ever riſing to 
the bench in Weſtminſter-hall, have placed them- 
ſelves on the benches at the playhouſe, where they 
have exerted their judicial capacity, and have given 
Judgment, i. e. condemned without mercy. 

Tax gentlemen would perhaps be well enough 
pleaſed, if we were to leave them thus compared to 
one of the molt important and honourable offices in 
the commonwealth, and if we intended to apply to 
their favour, we would do fo ; but as we deſign to 
deal very ſincerely and plainly too with them, we 
mult remind thein of another officer of juſtice, of a 
much lower rank ; to whom, as they not only pro- 
nounce, but execute their own judgment, they bear 
Hkewiſe ſome 1emote reſemblance, 

Bur, in reality, there is another light, iu which 
theſe modern critics may, with great juſtice and 
propriety, be ſeen ; and this is that of a common. 
flanderer. It a perſon who pries into the characters 
of others, with no other deſigu but to diſcover their 
Faults, and to publiſh them to the world, deſerves 
the title of a flanderer of the reputations of men, 
why ſhould not a cntic, who reads with the ſame 
malevolent view, be as properly ſtyled the flanderer 
of the reputation of books ? 

Vice hath not, I believe, a more abject ſlave ; ſo- 
eiety produces not a more oclious vermin ; nor can 
the devil receive a gueſt more worthy of him, nor 
poſſibly more welcome to him than the flanderer. 
The world, I am afraid, regards not this monſter 
with half the abhorrence which he deſerves; and I 
am more afraid to aſſign the reaſ1 of this criminal 
Jenity ſhewn towards him; yet it is certain, that 
the thief looks innocent in the compariton ; nay, 
the murderer himſelf can ſeldom ſtand in competi- 
tion with his guilt : for flander is a more cruel wea— 
pon than a ſword, as the wounds which the former 
gives are always incurable, Oue method, indeed, 
there is of killing, and that the baſeſt and moſt exe- 
crable of all, which bears an exact analogy to the 
vice here diſclaimed asaintt, and that is poiſon : a 
means of revenge ſo baſe, and yet fo horrible, that 
it was once wiſely diitinguilzed by our laws from 
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all other murders, in the peculiar ſeverity of the 
punithment. : | 
BESIDFSs the dreadful miſchiefs done by flander, 
and the baſeneſs of the means by which they are 
ellected, there are other circumſtances that highly 
aggravate its atrocious quality ; for it often pro- 
cteds from no provocation, and ſeldom promiles it- 
gelt any reward, unleſs ſome black and infternak 
mind may propoſe a reward in the thoughts of ha- 
ring procured the ruin and milery of another. 
SHAKESPEARE hath nobly touched this vice, when 


he fays, 


Who ſteals my purſe ſleals traſh,'tis ſomething, nothing a 
*T was mine, tis his, and hath been /lave to thouſands 8 
But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that WHICH NOT ENKICHES HI, 


Bur MAKES ME POOR INDEED-> 


Wiru all this my good reader will doubileſs 
agree: but much of it will probably ſcem too ſc 
vere, when applicd. to the lauderer of books. But 
let it here be conſidered, that both proceed from 
the fame wicked diſpoſitzon of mind, and are alike 
void of the excuit of temptation, Nor {hall we con- 
Linde the injury done this way to be very flight, 
when we conſider a book as the Author's oiflspring, - 
and indeed as the child of his brain. 

THE reader who hath ſuflered his muſe to con- 
tinne hitherto in a virgin fate, un have but a very 
madequate idea of this kind of patcrual fondnels, 
To ſuch we may parody the tender exclamation 
of Macduft, “ Alas! thou haſt written no book.” 
But the author whoſe mule hath broapht forth, will 
feel the pathetic ſtrain, perhaps will accompany me 
with tears, (eſpecially if his darling be already no 
more), while F mention the unealinets with which 
the big muſe bears about her burden; the painful 
labour with which the produces it; and, laltly, the 
care, the fondneſs, with wisch the tender father 
nouriſhes his favourite, till it be brought to maturi- 
ty, and produced into the world, | 
Nos is there any paternal fondneſs which ſeems 
Lel5 to fav f ablolute inſtinct, aud which may fo 
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well be reconciled to worldly wiſdom, as this. Theſe 
children may moſt truly be called the riches of their 
father; and many of th-m have, with true filial pie. 
ty, fed their parent in his old age: ſo that not only 
the affection, but the intereſt of the author, may be 
highly injured by theſe flanderers, whoſe poiſonou: 
breath brings his book to an untimely end. | 

LasSTLY, the ſlander of a book is, in truth, the 
flander of the author: for as no one can call anc- 
ther baſtard, without calling; the mother a whore, 
O neither can any one give the names of fad ftni, 
horrid nonſenſe, Cc. to a book, without calling tlie 
author a blockhead ; which though, in a mora! 
ſenſe, it is a preferable appellation to that of vil 
ain, is perhaps rather more injusicus to his world. 
ly intereſt, | 

Now, however ludicrous all this ma appear to 
ſome, others, I doubt not, will feel and acknowledge 
the truth of it; nay, may, perhaps, think I have 
not treated the ſubject with decent folemnity ; but 
turely a man may ſpeak truth with a ſiniling coun- 
tenance. In reality, to depreciate a book malict- 
ouſly, or even wautonly, is at leaſt a very ill-natu- 
red office ; and a moroſe ſnarling critic may, I be- 
heve, be ſuſpected to be a bad man. 

I wiLL therefore endeavour, in the remaining part 
of this chapter, to explain the marks of this charag- 
ter, and to ſhew what criticiſm I here intend to ob- 
viate: for I can ever be underſtood, unleis by the 
very perſons here meant, to iuſinuate, that there are 
no proper judges of writing, or to endeavour to ex- 
clude from the commonwealth of literature any of 
thoſe noble critics, to whote Jabours the learned 
world are ſo greatly indebted. Such were Ariſtotle, 
Horace, and Longinus among the Ancients, Dacier 
and Boſlu among the French, and ſome perhaps 
among ns, who have certainly been duly authori- 
ſed to execute at leaſt a judicial authority in for? 
iiterario. | 

BvT without aſcertaining all the proper qualifica« 
tions of a critic, which I have touched on eltewhere, 
I think I may very boldly object to the cenſures of 
any one pall upon works which. he lath not himſelf 
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read. Such cenſurers as theſe, whether they ſpeak * 


from their own guets or ſuſpicion, or from the re- 
port and opinion of others, inay properly be ſaid to 


- Alander the reputation of the book they condemn, 


Sven may likewiſe be ſuſpected of deſerving this 
character, who, without afligning any particular 
faults, condemn the whole in general defamatory 
terms; ſuch as vile, dull, d-n'd ſtuff, &c. and par- 
ticularly by the uſe of the monoſyllable row; a 
word which becomes the mouth of no critic who is 
not RicHT HONOURABLE. | 

AGcarn, though there may be ſome faults juſtly 
aſi,ned in the work, yet if thole are not in the 
molt eſſential parts, or, it they are compenſated by 
vreater beauties, it will ſavour rather of the malice 
of a flanderer than of the judgment of a true cri- 
tic, to paſs a ſevere ſentence upon the whole, mere- 


ly on account of ſome vicious part, This is directly: 


contrary to the ſentiments of Horace. . 


Verim uli plura uitent in carmine, non egg paucis 
Offender maculis, guas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura 


But where the beautics, more in number, ſhine, 
| am not angry, when a caſual line, 
(Phat with fome trivial faults unequal flows), 
A careiels hand, or human frailty flows. 
Mr FRANC1S, 


Fox as Martial ſays, Aitor net fit, avite, liber. No 
book can be otherwiſe compoled, All beauty of” 
character, as well as of countenance, aud indeed of 
every thing human, is to be tried in this manner, 
Cruel indeed would it be, if fuch a work as this hi- 
ftory, which hath employed ſome thouſands of hours 
in the compoling, fhovld be liable to be condemned, 
becaute ſome particular chapter, or perhaps chap- 
ters, may be obnoxtons to very juſt and ieultbie ob- 


jections. And yet notliug is nwre coinmon than 
the molt rigorous ſenten: e npon bohks Mpported by 


juch objections, Which, iſ they were riphtly taken, 
(and that they are not always), do by no means g 
to the merit of the whole. lu tue theatre elpecially,, 
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a ſingle expreſſion which doth not coincide with 
the taſte of the audience, or with any individuat 
cr1ric of that audience, is ſure to be hifled ; and one 
ſexe which ſhould be diſapproved, would hazard 
the whole piece. To write within fuch ſevere rules 
as theſe, is as unpoſlible as to live up to ſome ſple- 
netic opinions; and if we judge according to the 
ſentiments of ſome critics, and of ſome Chriſtians, 
no author will be ſaved in this world, and no man 

in the next, 


CA $M 


The adventures which Sophia met with after her lea- 
2/12 Upton, 


UR hiſtory, juſt before it was obliged to turz 

abont, and travel backwards, had mentioned 

the departure oi Sophia and her maid from the inn; 

we ſhall now, therefore, purſue the Reps of that love- 

ly creature, and leave her unworthy lover a little 

longer to bemoan his ill luck, or rather his ill con- 
duct. 

Sopnia having directed her guide to travel thro? 
by roads acroſs the country, they now paſled the 
Severn, and had ſcarce got a mile from the inn, 
when the young lady, looking behind her, ſaw ſe- 
veral horſes coming after on fun ſpeed. This great- 
ly alarmed her feats, aud ſhe called to the guide to 
put on as faſt as noflible. 

HE immediately obeyed her, and away they rode 
a full gallop. But the*faſter they went, the faſter 


. were they followed ; and as the horſes behind were 


ſomewhat fwitter than thoſe before, ſo the former 
were at length overtaken. A happy circumſtance 
for poor Sophia; whoſe fears, joined to her ſatigue, 
had almoſt overpowered her {pirits; but ſhe was 
now inftantily reliev ed by a female voice, that grect- 
ed her in the ſotteſt manner, and with the utmott 
civility, This greeting, Sophia, as ſoon as ſhe could 
recover her breath, with like civility, and with the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to herſelf, returned, 

Tas travellers who joined Sophia, and who had 
given her ſuch terror, confiited, like her own com- 
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pany, of two females and a guide. The two parties 
proceeded three full miles together before auy one 
offered again to open their mouths ; when our he- 
roine, having pretty well got the better of her tear, 

but yet being ſomewhat ſurpriſed that the other 
{till continued to attend her, as ſhe purſued no great 
road, and had already palled through ſeveral turn- 
ings), accoſted the {irange lady in a molt obliging 
tone, and ſaid, She was very happy to find they 
were both traveiling the ſame way. The other, who, 
like a ghoſt, only wanted to be ſpoke to, reachly 
auiwered, That the happineſs was entirely hers ; 
that the was a perfect ſtranger in that country, and 
was ſo overjoyed at meeting a companion ot her own 
ſex, that ſhe had, perhaps, been guilty of an imper- 
tinence which required preat apology, in keepin 
pace with her, More civilities paſled between theſe 
two ladies; for Mrs Honour had now given place to 
the tine habit of the ſtranger, and had fallen into 
the rear, But though Sophia had great curioſity to 
know why the other lady continued to travel on 
throngh the ſame by-roads with herſelt, nay, tho” 
this gave her {ome uneaſineſs ; yet fear, or modeſty, 
or tome other conſideration, reſtraiued her from 
aſking the queſtion. 

Tur ſtrange lady now laboured under a difficult 
which appears almoſt below the dignity of hittory to 
mention. Her bonnet had been blown from her head 
not leſs than five times within the laft mile; nor 
could ſhe come at auy ribbon or handkerchief to tie 
it under her chin. Whey Sophi: was informed of 
this, the immediately ſupplied her with a handker- 
chief tor this purpoſe ; which while the was pulling 
from her pocket, the perhaps too much neglected 
tie management of her hore, for the beaſt now un» 
Inckily making a falie ftep, fell upon his tore legs, 
and threw his fair rider from his back, 

Tao” Sophia came head foremoſt to the ground, 
ſhe happily received not the leaſt damage ; and the 
ſame circumſtances which had perhaps contributed 
to her jall, now preſerved her from contuſion ; for 
the lane which they were then paſting was nar- 
row, and yCry much over-prown with trees, fo that 
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the mon could here afford very little light, and 
moreover, at preſent, fo obicured in a cloud, that 
it was Jmoſt pertectly dark. By thefe means the 
young lady's modeſty, which was extremely delicate, 
eſcaped as free from injury as her limbs, and the was 
once more reinſtated in her ſaddle, having received 
no other harm than a little fright by her fall, 

Day-i16+4T at length appeared in its full luſtre ; 
and now the two ladies, who were riding over a 
common, fide by fide, looking ſtedfaſtly at cach 
other, at the fume moment both their eyes became 
fixed; both their horſcs ſtopt, and both ſpeaking 
together, with equal joy pronounced, the one the 
name of Sophia, the other that of Harriet. 

Ta1s unexpected encounter ſurpriſed the ladies 
much more than I believe it will the ſagacious rea- 
der, who muſt have imagined that the ſtrange lad 
could be no other than Mrs Fitzpatrick, the conſin 
of Miſs Weſtern, whom we before mentioned to have 
ſallled from the inn a few minutes after her. 

So great was the ſurpriſe and joy which theſe two 
couſins conceived at this mectinp, (for they had for- 
merly been moſt intimate acquarntance and friends, 
and had long lived together with their aunt We— 
ſtern), that it is impoſſible to recount half the con- 

ratulations which paſſed between them, before ei- 
ther aſked a very natural queſtion of the other, 
namely, whither ſhe was going. 

Tuts at laſt, however, came firſt from Mrs Fitz. 

atrick ; but eaſy and natural as the queſtion may 
3 Sophia fousd it difficult to give it a very rea- 
dy and certain anſwer. She begged her couſin, 


therefore, to ſuſpend all curioſity till they arrived 


at ſome inn, © which, I ſuppoſe,“ ſays ſhe, can hard- 
4 Iy be tr diſtont; and belicve me, Harriet, I u- 
s ſhend as much curiolity on my lide: for indecd J 
believe our aſtorif ment is pretty equal.“ 

Tu converfation witch paſſed between theſe la- 
dies on the road, was, I apprekend, little worth re- 
lating ; and lets certainly was that between the tuo 
waiting- women: for they likewiſe began to pay 


then compliments to each other, As for the guides, 
they were debarred from the pleaſure of diſcourſe, 
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the one being placed in the van, and the other obli« 
ged to bring up the rear. 

Ix this poſture they travelled many hours, till 
they came into a wide and well-beaten road, which, 
as they turned to the right, ſoon brought them to a 
very fair promiſing inn, where they all alighted ; 
but ſo fatigued was Sophia, that, as ſhe had fat her 
horſe during the laſt five or fix miles with great 
difkculty, ſo was ſhe now incapable of ditmounting 
from him without affiſtance. This the landlord, 
who had hold of her horſe, preſently perceiving, of- 
fered to lift her in his arms from her ſaddle, and 
ſhe too readily accepted the tender of his ſervice. 
Indeed Fortune ſeems to have reſolved to put Sophia 
to the bluſh that day, and the ſecond malicious at- 
tempt ſucceeded better than the tirft ; for my land- 
lord had no fooner received the young lady in hs 
arms, than his feet, which the gout had lately very 
ſeverely handled, gave way, and down he tumbled , 
but at the ſame time, with no lefs dexterity than 
gallantry, contrived to throw himſelf under his 
charming burden, fo that he alone receired any 
braiſe from the fall; for the great injury which hap» 
pened to Sophia was a violent ſhock given to her 
modeſty, by an immodcrate grin, which, at her ri- 
ſing from the ground, ſhe obſerved in the counte- 
nances of moſt of the by-ſtanders. This made her 
ſuſpect what had really happened, and what we ſhall 
not here relate, for the indulgence of thole readers 
who are capable of laughing at the offence given to 
a young lady's delicacy. Accidents of this kind we 
have never regarded in a comical light; nor will 
we ſcruple to ſay, that he muſt have a very inade- 
quate idea of the modeity of a beautiful young wo- 
man, who would with to ſacrifice it to ſo paultry a 
ſatisfaction as can ariſe from laughter. | 

_ Tars fright and ſhock, joined to the violent fa- 
tigue which both her mind and body had undergone, 
almoſt overcame the excellent conſtitution of So- 
phia, and ſhe had ſcarce ſtrength ſufficient to totter 
into the inn, leaning on the arm of her maid. Here 
ſhe was no ſooner ſeated than ſhe called for a glaſs 
of water; but Mrs Honour very judiciouſly, ia my 
opinion, changed it into a glaſs of wine, 
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Mas Fitzpatrick hearing from Mrs Honour, that 
Sophia had not been in , bor during the two laſt 
nights, and obſerving her to look very pale and wan 
with fatigne, earneitly entreated her to refreſh her- 
ſelf with tome fleep. She was yet a flrauger to her 
kiftory, or her apprehenſions ; but had ſhe known 
both, the would have given the {ame advice: for cett 
was vilibly neceſlary for her; and their long jour- 
ney through by-roads ſo entirely removed all danger 
of purtuit, that ſhe was herſelf perfectly eaſy on 
that account, 
Soul was eaſily prevailed on to follow the coun- 
ſel of her friend, which was heartily ſeconded by 
her maid, Mrs Fitzpatrick hkewite offered to bear 
her couſin company, which Sophia, with much com- 
plaiſance, accepted, 
Tx miſtrets was no ſooner in bed than the maid 
prepared to tollow her example. She began to make 
many apolopies to her ſiſter Abigail for leaving her 
alone in ſo horrid a place as an inn; but the other 
ſtopped her ſhort, being as we inclined to a vap as 
herſelf}, and deſired the honour of being her bed- 
fellow. Sophia's maid agreed to pive her a ſhare of 
her bed, but put in her claim to ail the honour, So 
after many curtlies and compliments, to bed toge- 
ther went the waiting-women, as their miſtreſſes 
bad done before them. 


Ir was uſual with my landlord (as indeed it 1s 


with the whole fraternity) to enquire particularly 


of all soachmen, tootiven, poſtboys, and others, in- 
to the names of all his pueits ; what their eſtate was, 
and where it lay. It cannot therefore be wondered 
at, that the many particular circumſtances which 
attended our travellers, and eſpecially their retiring 
to ſleep at ſo extraordinary and unutual an hour 
as ten in the morning, ſhould excite his curiolity, 
As ſoon therefore as the puides entered the kitchen, 
he began to examine who the ladies were, and 
whence they came; but the guides, though they 
faithfully related all they knew, gave hun very 
little ſatisfaction ; on the contrary, they rather en- 
gamed his curiolity than extinguithed it. 


T #15 landlond had the character, among all lus 


* 
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neighbours, of being a very ſagacious fellow. f He 
was thought to ſee tarther and deeper into things 
than any man in the pariſh, the pariſon himſelf not 
excepted. Perhaps his look had contributed not a 
little to procure him this reputation ; tor there was 
in this tb6:hething wonderfully wite and ficniticavut, 
efpeciaily when he had a pipe in his mouth, which, 
indeed, he ſeldom was without. Hi» behaviour, likes» 
wiie, greatly afliited in promoting the opinion of his 
wiidoin. In his deportment he was folema, it not 
ſallen; and when ie lpoke, winch was ſeldom, he 
always delivered hiywteltin a flow voice; and though 
bis ſentences were thort, they were ſtill interrupicd 
with many hu:n's and ha's, ay, ays, and other ex- 
pletives, ſo that though he accompanied his words 
with certain explanatory geftures, fuch as ſhaking 
cr nodding the head, or pointing with his tore fin- 
ger, he g-nerally left his hearers to underſtand 
more than he expreſled; nay, he commonly gave 
them a hint, that he knew mnch more than he 
thought proper to diſclote. This laſt circumſtance 
alone, may, indeed, very well account for his cha- 
racter of wiitom, ſiuce men are ſtrangely inchned 
to worſhip what they do not under{tand :; a grand 
fecret, upon which (everal impoſers on mankind 
have totally relied for the ſucceſs of their frauds. 
THis polite perion now taking his wite aſide, aſk 


T ak of then ?? (aid the wite, Why, what ſhould 
I think of them ?' © ] know, antwered he © what I 
think, The guides tell ſtrange ſtories. One pre» 


from Upton ; and neither of them, tor what I can 
fiud, can tell whither they are going, But what 
people ever travel acrols the country from Upton 
hither, eſpecially to London? And one of the 
mai:|-ſervants, before the alighted from her horſe, 
aiked, if this was not the Londou road? Now L 
have put all theſe circumſtances together, and 
whoin do you think I have found them out to be!“ 
Nay,” anſwered the, © you know I never pretend 
to gueſs at your dilcoveries.'—* It is a good girl, 


veplicd he, chucking her under the chin ; © I mult 
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d her, what ſhe thought of the ladies lately arrived? 


tends to be come from Glouceiter, and the other 
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* own you have always ſubmitted to my knowledge 
© of theſe matters. Why, then, depend upon it; 
A mind what | fay,—depend upon it they are cer- 
tainly ſome of the rebel ladies, who, they ſay, 
travel with the young Chevalier, and have taken 
a round-about way to eſcape the Duke's army.“ 
* Hus8axD,' quoth the wife, © you have certainly 
hit it; for one of them is dieſs'd as fine as an 
princeſs; and, to be ſure, ſhe looks for all the 
world like one.—Þut yet, when I conſider one 
thing'— When you conſider!' cries the landlord 
ontemptuouſly © Come, pray let's hear what 
you couſider,'—* Why it is, anſwered the wife, 
that ſhe is too humble to be any very great lady; 
for while our Betty was warming the bed, ſhe cali- 
ed her nothing but clald, and my dear, and {weet- 
heart; and when Betty offered to pull off her 
ſhocs and ſtockings, ſhe would not ſuffer ker, ſay- 
ing, She would not give her the trouble.” 
6 Pucu ! anſwered the huſband, © that is no- 
thing. Doſt think, becaute you have ſeen ſome 
great ladies rude and uncivil to perſons below 
them, that none of them know how to behave 
themielves when they come before their inferiors * 
I think I know en of 1afhion when I tee them, 
I think I do. Did uot ſhe call for a glats of water 
when ſhe came in? Another fort of woman would 
have called tor a dram ; you know they would. 
It ſhe be not a woman of very great quality, tel} 
me for a fooi; and, I believe, thoſe who buy me 
will have a bad bargain. Now, would a woman | 
ot her quality travel without a footman, unless 
upon ſome ſuch extraordinary occation ?* Navy, 
to be fure, huſtband,* cries the, you Know thete 
matters better than I, or molt folk.“ © I think 1 
do know ſomething,” faid he. © To be fure,* an- 
ſwered the wite, © the poor little heart looked fo pi- 
« teons, when ſhe fat down in the chair, I proteſt 1 
could not help Having a compathion for her, almoſt 
as much as if he had been a poor body. But 
what's to be done, huſband? If an the be a rebel, 
I ſuppoſe you intend to betray her up to the court, 


Well, ſhe's a .ivect-tempered, good-humoured lady; 
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< be ſhe what ſhe will; and I ſhall hardly refrain 
from crying, when I hear ſhe is hanged or beheads 
© ed,* © Pooh! aulwered the huſband ;— But as to 
* what's to be done, it is not ſo eaſy a matter to 
determine. I hope, before the goes away, we ſhall 
have the news of a battle: tor if the Chevalier 
« (ould get the better, the may gain us intereſt at 
court, and make our fortunes without 1 
her.“ © Why, that's true, replied the wife; an 
© | heartily hope the will have it in her power, Cer- 
£ tainly the's a {weet good lady; it would go hor- 
ribly againſt me to have her come to any harm.“ 
c Pooh !' crics the landlord, „women are always ſo 
© tender hearted. Why, you would not harbour re- 
© bels, would yon? No certainly,“ anſwered the 
wite; © and as for betraving her, come what will 
© on't, nobody can blame us; it is what any body 
would do in our catc.” | 

Wx our politic landlord, who had not, we ſee, 
nndetervedly the reputation of great wifdom among. 
his neiphbours, was engaged in debating this mat» 
ter with himſelf}, (for he paid little attention io the 
opinion of his wiic), news arrived that the rebels 
nad given the Duke the flip, and had got a day's 
march towards London; and toon after arrived 2 
1amons Jacobite tquire, who, with great joy in his 
countenance, fliook the landlord by the hand, fay- 
ing, * All's gur own, boy; ten thouſand honeft: 
© Frenchmen are landed in Suffolk, Old England 
© tor ever! ten thouland French, my brave lad! I 
© am going to tap away directly,” 

This news determined the opinion of the wile 
man, and he reſolved to make his court to the 
young lady when ſhe aroſe; for he had now (he 
{a1d) diſcovered ſhe was no other than Madam Jen- 
ny Cameron herſelf. 
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A very ſhort chapter, in which however is a ſin, a moon, 
a ſtar, and an angel, 


IE ſun (for he keeps very. good hours at this 


time of the year) hd been tome time retired 
VOL. II. 
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to reſt, when Sophia aroſe, greatly refreſhed by her 
fleep; which, ſhort as it was, nothing but her ex- 
treme fatigue could have occaſioned : for though 
the had told her maid, and perhaps herſelf too, that 
ſhe was perfectly caſy when ſhe left Upton, yet it 
is certain her mind was a little affected with that 
malady which is attended with all the reſtlefs fymp- 
toms of a fever, and is perhaps the very diſtemper 
which phyſicians mean (if they mean any thing 
by the fever on the ſpirits. 

Mus Fitzpatrick likewiſe left her bed at the ſame 
time; and, having ſummoned her maid, immediate- 
I; drefled herſelf. She was really a very pretty wo- 
man, and had ſhe been in any other, company but 
that of Sophia, might have been thought beautiful; 
but when Mrs Honour, of her own accord, attended, 
(tor her miſtreſs would not ſufler her to be waked), 
and liad equipped our heroine, the charms of Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, who had pertormed the oflice of the 
morning-{tar, and had preceded greater plonies, 
Hared the fate of that ſtar, and were totally cclhp- 
ted the moment thoſe glories ſhone forth. 

PERnArs Sophia never looked more beautiful 
than the did at this inſtant. We ought not there- 
{ore to condemn the maid of the inn for her hyper- 
bole, wha, when ſhe deſcended, after having light- 
ed the fire, declared, and ratified it with an oath, 
tliat if ever there was an angel upon carth, ſhe was 
now above {tairs, | , 

Sorula had acquainted her couſin with her de- 
ſipn to go to London; and Mrs Fitzpatrick had 
agreed to accompany her; for the arrival of her 
luſtband at Upton had put an end to her defipn of 
going to Bath, or to her aunt Weſtern, They had 
therefore no ſooner finiſhed their tea, than Sophia 
propoſed to ſet out, the moon then ſhining extieme— 
ly bright, and as for the froſt, ſhe defied it: nor had 
ſhe any of thoſe apprehenſions which many young 
ladies would have felt at travelling by nigltt ; for 
the had, as we have before obſerved, ſome little de- 
vree of natural courage; and this her preſent ſen— 
tations, which bordered ſomewhat on deſpair, preat- 
ly increaſed. Beſides, as ſhe had already travelled 
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twice with ſafety, by the light of the moon, ſiie was 
the better emboldened to truſt to it a third time. 

Tns difpoſicion of Mrs Fitzpatrick was more ti- 
morous: for thongh the greater terrors had con- 
quered the les, and the preſence of her nufband 
had driven her away at fo unteaſonable an hour 
trom Upton, yet brine now arrived at a place where 
the thought herſelf fate from his purſait, theſe let- 
ſer tercors of I know not what, operated fo {troaply, 
that ſhe earneſtly entreated her contin to ftay till 
the next morning, and not expole herſelf to the 
dangers of travelling by night, 

Spe, who was vielding to an excels, when the 
could neither laugh nor reaſon her conlin ont of 
theſe apprehenſtions, at laſt gave way to them. Per- 
haps indeed, had the known ot her father's arrival 
at Upton, it might have been more difficult to have 
perſoacded ler; for as to Tones, ſhe had, I am atraid; 
ro great horror at the thoughts of being overtaken 
by him; nay, to confeſs the truth, I behere the ra- 
ther withed than feared it: though I might hone!t- 
ly enough have concealed this with from the reader; 
as It was one of thoſe ſecret ipontancous emotions 
of the toul, to which the reaſon is often a ſtranger. 

Wu our young ladies had determined to res 
main all that evening in their inn, they were at. 
tended by the landlady, who deſired to know what 
their ladyſnips would be pleaſed to eat. Such 
charms were there in the voice, in the manner, and 
iv the aſtable deportment of-Sophia, that ſhe rav iſh- 
ed tie landlady to the higheft degree; and that 
good woman, concluding that ſhe had attended 
jenny Cameron, became in a moment a {taunch Ju 
cobite, and withed heartily well to the young Pres 
tender's cauſe, from the great ſwectneſs and aflabi— 
lity with which ihe had been treated by his ſuppolcd 
miſtreſs. 

Tur two couſins began now to impart to each 
other their reciprocal curioſity, to know what ex- 
traordiuary accidents on both ſides occaſioned this 
ſo ſirange and unexpected meeting. At laſt Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, having obtaived of Sophia a promiſe of 
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communicating likewiſe in her turn, began to re- 
late what the reader, it he is deſirous to know her 
hiſtory, may read in the enſuing chapter. 
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The hiſtory of Mrs Fir-patrick. 


S Fitzpatrick, after a ſilence of a few mo- 
ments, fetching a deep ſigh, thus began: 

Ir is natural to the unhappy to feel a ſecret 
concern in recollecting thoſe periods of their lives 
which have been molt delighttul to them. The 
remembrance of paſt pleatures affects us with a 
kind of tender grief, like what we ſufler for de- 
parted friends; and the ideas of both may be ſaid 


to haunt, our imaginations. 


Fox this reaſon, I never reflect without ſorrow 
on thoſe days (the happielt far of my life) which 
ve ſpent together, when both were under the core 
of my aunt Weſtern. Alas! why are Miſs Grave- 
airs and Miſs Giddy no more? You remember, I 
am ſure, when we knew each other by no other 
names. Indeed. you gave the latter appellation 
with too much cauſe. I have ſince experienced 
how much I] deſerved it, Yon, my Sophia, was 
always my ſuperior in every thing, and I heartily 
hope you will be ſo in your fortune. I ſhall never 
forget the wiſe and matronly advice you once 
gave me, when [ lamented being diſappointed of 
a ball, though you could not be then fourteen 
years old. O my Sophy, how ble!t muſt have 
been my lituation, when I could think ſuch a dit. 
appaintment a misfortune, and when, indeed, 1! 
was the greateſt I had ever known!“ 

* AnD yet my dear Harriet,” anfwered Sophia, it. 
was then a {erious. matter with you. Comfort 


yourſelf theretore with thinking, that whatever 


you now lament may hereafter appear as tr fling 
and contemptible as a ball would at this time.” 
Aas my Sophia,” replicd the other lady, © you 
yourlelf will think otherwite of my preſent ſitua- 
tion ; 3 tor greatly mult that tender heart be alter 
ed, it My misfortungs do not draw many. a Th zh, 
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© nay, many a tear from you, The knowledge or 
© this ſhould perhaps deter me from relating what 
I am convinced will ſo much affect you.” Here 
Mrs Fitzpatrick ſtopt, till, at the repeated entreatics 
of Sophia, ſhe thus proceeded : _ 
< THoucn you muſt have heard much of my 
marriage, yet as matters may probably have bee 
miſrepretented, I will fet out from the very com- 
mencement of my unfortunate acquaintance with 
my preſent huſband, which was at Bath, ſoon at- 
ter you left my aunt, and returned home to your 
fatlier. 
© Avoxs the gay young fellows who were at this 
ſeaſon at Bath, Mr. F'tzpatrick was one. He was 
© handſome, depage, extremely gallant, and in his 
dreſs exceeded moſt others, In ſhort, my dear, ie 
vou was unluckily to {ce him now, I could deferibe 
him no better than by telling vou he was the very 
reveric of every thing which he is: for he hatic 
raiticated himſelf ſo long, that he is become an ab- 
ſolute wild Iriſhman. But to proceed in my ſtory : 
the qualifications which he then poſitiied ſo welk 
recommended him, that though the people of qua- 
lity at that time lived ſeparate from the reſt or 
the company, and excluded them from all their 
parties, Mr Fitzpatrick found means to gain ad— 
mittance. It was perhaps no ealy matter to avoid 
lum, for he required very little or no invitation ? 
and as, being handiome and genteel, he found 1t 
n very dittcult matter to ingratiate limſelf with 
the ladies; fo, he having frequently drawn his 
{ivord, the men did not care publicly to affront 
him. Had 1tnot'been for ſome ſuch reaſon, I be- 
lieve he would have been toon expelled by his 
own {ex ; for ſurely he had no {trict title to be 
preferred to the Engliſh gentry, nor did they 
{ſeem inclined to ſhew him any extraordinary fa— 
vour, They all abuted him behind bis back, which 
might probably procced from envy; tor by the 
women he was well received, and very particular. 
Jy diſtinguiſhed by them. 
Mu aunt, though no perſon of quality herſelf, 
© as ſhe had always lived about the court, was en- 
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rolled in that party: for by whatever means yon 
get into the polite circle, when you are ouce 
there, it is ſuilicitent merit for you that you are 
there. This oblervatron, young as yon was, you 
could icarce avoid making from my: aunt, who 
was free, or referved, with all people, juſt as they 
had more or leſs of this merit. 

« AND this merit, I believe, it was, which princt- 
pally recommended Mr Fitz patrick to her favour; 
in which he fo well face ceded, that he was alway”: 
one of her private parties. Nor was he backward 
in returning fuch diſtinct: n; for he ſoon grew 
ſo very pur ticular in his behaviour to her , that the 
{candal-clab firſt began to take notice of it, and 
the better diſpoſed perſons made a match between 
them. For my own part, | conteſs 1 made no doubt 
but that his deligus were ſtrictiy honourable, as 
the phraſe is; that is, to rob a lady of her fortune 
by way of marriage. My aunt w as, I conccive, nel- 
ther young enough nor handiome encugh, to at- 
tract much wicked inclination ; but {ke had nia- 
trimonial charms in great abundance. 

« I was the more conirmed in this opinion from 
the extraordinary reſpec which he ſhewed to my- 
ſet, from the firſt moment of our acquaintance. 
This I underſtood as an attempt to leflen, if poſt 
ſible, that diſiuclinatien which my intereſt might 
be ſuppoled to give me towards the match ; and 7 
know not but in ſome meaſure it had that effect : 
for as I was well contented with my own fortune, 
and of all people the leaſt a ſlave to intereſted 
views, ſo I could not be violently the enemy of a. 
man with whoſe behaviour to me 1 was greatly 
pleaſed ; and the more fo, as 1 was the only object 
of ſuch reſpect: for he behaved at the fame time 
to many women of quality without any reſpect at 
all. 

© AGRFEABLE as this was to me, he foon changed it 
into another kind of behaviour, which was perhaps 
more ſo. He no put on much ſoftneſs and ten— 
derneſs, aud languithed and fighed abundantly. 
At times indeed, whether from art or nature Iwill 


not determine, he gave his uſual loole to gaicty 
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and mirth ; but this was always in general com- 
pany, and with other women; tor even in a conn» 
try-dance,. when he was not my partner, he be- 


came grave, and put on the ſotteſt look imagi- 


nable, the moment he approached me. Indeed he 
was in all things fo very particalar towards me, 
that I iſt have been blind not to have qiicover- 
ed it. And, and, and--' And you was more piea'- 
{dl ſtill, my dear Harriet,“ cries Sophia; vou need 
not be aſhamed,” added the fighing ; for ſure 
there are irreſiilible charms in tenderncts, which 
too many men are able to affect. © True,” antwer— 


ed her ccaſin, „men, who in all other inſtances 
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want common ſenſe, are very Machiavalsin the art 
of loving. { with I did not know an inſtance. 
Well, {randal now began to be as buiy with me 
as it har before been with my aunt; and fome” 
good ladies did not icruple to affirm, that Mr Fitz 
patrick had an intrigue with ns both, 

Bur what may ſeem aſtonihing ; my aunt ne- 
ver {aw, nor in the leaſt ſcemed :o fulpert that 
winch was viüble enough, I believe, from both our 
behaviours, One would indeed think, that love 
quite puts out the eyes of am old woman; in fact. 
they to greedily twallow the addrefles which ara 
made to them, that, like an outrageous glutton, 
they are not at lzijure to obſerve what pafles 
amongſt others at the fame table. This I have ob- 
ſerved in more caſes than my own; aud this was. 
ſo ſtrongly verifed by ny aunt, that, thongh fl. 
often found us together at her return from the 
pump, the leaft canting word of his, pretending 
impatience at her abſence, efleetaally ſmothered: 
all ſuſpicjon. One artifice ſucceeded with her to- 
admiration ; this was his treating me like a lirtle 
child, and never calling me by any other name 
in her preſence but that ot pretty miſs. Tis in- 
deed did him ſome diſlervice with your bumble 
ſervant ; but I ſoon ſaw through it, eſpecially as 
in her abſence he behaved to me, as I have ſaid, in 


a different mauner. However, if I was hot greatly 


ditobliged by a conduct of which fed ditcovered 
the deſign, I ſmarted very ſeverely tor it x for my 
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© aunt really conceived me to be what her lover (a; 
© (he thought him) called me, and treated me, in ait 
© reſpects, as a pertect infant. To lay the truth, l 
© wonder the had not infiited on my again wearing 
leading: ſtrings. 

Ar lait, my lover (for fo he was) thonght proper, 
in a moſt lemn manner, to diſclott a fc et whicit 
I had known long before. He now placed all the 
iove which he had pretended to my aunt to my ac- 
count, Ile lamented, in very pathetic terms, the 
_ enconragement ſhe had given him, and made a 
high merit of the tedions hours in which he hag 
undergone her converſation.— What ſhall 1 tel! 
vou, my dear Sophia — Then 1 will confets the 
truth ; 1 was pleated with my man; I was pleaſe 
with my conque:t, To rival my aunt delighted 
moe ; to rival o many other woman charmed me. 
lu ſhort, Jam afraid, 1 did not behave as I fhould 
do, even upon the very firſt declaration I witir 
I did not almoſt give him potitive encouragement 
N we parted. 

„Tur Bath now talked Jondly,T might almoſt ſay, 
roared againſt me. Several young v omen affectcd 
to hun my acquaintance, not ſo much perhaps 
from any real ſuſpicion, as from a defire of banith- 
ing me from a company, iu which ] too much en- 
6 grolſed their favourite man. And here I cannot 
« omit expreſhng my gratitude to the kindneſs in- 
< 
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tended me by Mr Naſh, who took me one day 
aſide, and gave me advice, which if I had follow- 

ed, I had been a happy woman, Child,“ fays 
he, « ] am for ry to (ee the famibarity which tubſiſts- 
between you and) a fellow who is altogether un- 
« worthy of you, and 1 am afraid will prove your 
ruin. As for your old ſtinking aunt, if it was to be 
© no injury to you and my pretty Sophia Weltern, 

« (1 aſſure you I repeat his words), I ſhould be hear- 
* tily glad that the fellow was in poſſeſſion of all that 
« belongs to her. I never adviſe old women; for if 
they take it into their heads to go to the devil, it 
is no more potlible than worth while to keep them 
from him. Innocence, and youth, and beauty, are 
« worthy. a better fate, and I would fave them from 
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his clutches. Let me adviſe you therefore, dear 
child, never ſuffer this fellow to be particular with 
ou again.” —* Many more things he ſaid to me, 
which I have now forgotten, and indeed I atteud- 
ed very little to them at that time: for inchna- 


* 


tion contradicted all he id; and beſides, I could 


not be perſuaded, that women of quality would 
condeſcend to familiarity with fuch a perſon as 
he deſcribed, 

« But I am afraid, my dear, I ſha}l tire you with 
a detail of fo many minute circumitances. To be 
conciſe therefore, imagine me married; imagine 
me with my buſband, at the feet of my aunt, and 


then imagine the maddeſt woman in Bedlam in a. 


raving fit, and your imagination will ſuggeſt te 
you uo more than what really happened. 

s« Tat very next day my aunt left the place, 
partly to avoid ſeeing Mr Yitzpatrick or myſelf, 
and as much perhaps to avoid ſeeing any one elſe : 
for, though J am told the hath fince denied every 
thiug itoutly, 1 believe ihe was then a little con- 
founded at her diſappointment. Since that time 
I bave written to her many letters, but never could 
obtain an an{wer, which I muſt own its ſomewhat 
the heavier, as the herſelf was, thongh undeſign- 
edly, the occation of all my ſufterings : for had 1t 
not been under the colour of paying his addreſſes 
to her, Mr Fitzpatrick would never have found 
ſufficient opportunies to have engaged my heart, 
which, in other circumſtances, I {{Q fatter myſelf 
would not have been an ea conguett to ſuch a 
perſon. Indeed, I believe I froule not have erred 


o grolsly in my choice, if } had relicd on my own 
judgment; but I truſted totally to the opinion of 


others, and very fooliſhly took the merit of a man 
tor granted, whom I law th univerfully well re- 
ceived by the women, What is the reaſon, my 
dear, teat we who have underſtandings equal to 
the wiſeſt and greateſt of the other ſex, to often 
make choice of the {illicit fellows for our compa— 
nions and favourites! It raiſes my indignation to: 


the lugheſt pitch, to reflect on the numbers of wo - 


men. of ſeuſe who have been aydouu by fools 
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Here ſhe pauſed a moment; but Sophia mahing no 
anſwer, the proceeded, as in the next chapter. 


V 
In which the hiſtory of Mrs Fitzpatrick is centiuned. 
\ \ E remained at Bath no longer than a fort. 


night after our wedding: tor as to any re- 
conciliatiou with my aunt, there were no hopes; 
and of my fortune, not one farthing could he 
touched till I was of age, of which 1 now want«/l 
more than two years. My huſband, therefore, wa- 
reſolved to ſet out for Ireland ; againſt which! 
remonſtrated very carneſtly, and inſiſted on a pro- 
miſe, which he had made me before onr marriage, 
that I ſhould never take this journey againſt my 
conſent ; and indeed I never intended to conſent 
to it ; nor will any body, I believe, blame we for 
that reſolution ; but this, however, I never men- 
tioned to my huſband, and petitioned only ſor tlie 
reprieve of a month ; but he had tixed the day, 
and to that day he ob{tinately adhered. 
© THE evening before ovr departure, as we were 
diſputing this. point with great eagerneſs on both 
ſides, he ſtarted ſuddenly from his chair, and left 
me abruptly, ſaying, he was going to the rooms, 
He was hardly out of the houſe when I ſaw a pa- 
per lying on the floor, which, I {uppoſe, he had 
cureleſsly pulled from his pocket, together with 
his handkerchief, This paper I took up, and find- 
ing it to be a letter, I made no ſeruple to open 
and read it; and indeed I read it fo often, that 1 
can repeat it to you almoſt word for word. Thus 
then was the letter. 
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To Mr BRIAN FITZ PATRICE. 

Sin, 
Ons received, and am ſurpriſed you ſhould 
uſe me in this manner, as have never ſeen any 
of your caſh, unleſs tor one linſey-woolſey coat, 
and your bill now is npwards of 150]. Conſider, 
Sir, how often you have fobbed me oft with your 
© bein; ſhortly to be married to this lady, and Coikcz. 
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lady ; but I can neither live on hopes or promiſes, 
nor will my woollen-draper take any ſuch in pay- 
ment. Yon tell me you are tecure of having ei- 
ther the aunt or the niece, and that you might 


have marricd the aunt before this, whoſe jointure, 


you ſay, is imment-, but that you prefer the niece 
on account of her ready money. Pray, Sir, take 
a fool's advice for once, and marry the firſt you 
cau get. You will pardon my oftering my advice, 
as vou know I ſincerely with you well, Shall 
draw on you fer next polt, in favour of Meflicurs 
John Drugget and company, at fourteen days, 
which doubt not your honouring, and am, 


4 S1R 
Ry 
© Your humble ſervant. 


© Saum. Cos RAVE. 


Tuts was the letter word for word. Guets, 


my dear girl, gueſs how this letter aficcted me. 
You prefer the niece on account of her 1icady mo- 
ney ! It every one of theſe words had been a dag- 
ger, I could with pleaſure have itabbed them into 
his heart; but ] will not recount my trantic beha- 
viour on the occaſion. I had pretty well ſpent my 
tears before his return home; but fſuflicient re— 
mains of them appeared in my {wolten eyes. He 
threw himiclt ſullcnly into his chair, and for a 
long time we were both fijent. At length, in a 
haughty tone, he ſaid, “ hope, Madam, your ſer— 
vants have packed up all your things; tor the 
coach will be ready by hx in the morning.“ My 
patience was totally ſubdued by this provocation, 
and I anſwered, No, Sir, there is a letter ſtill re- 
mains nnpacked; and then throwing it on the 
table, I fell to npbraiding him with the molt bit- 
ter language I could invent. 

© WHrTHER guilt, or ſhame, or prudence re— 
ſtrained him, I cannot ſay ; but though he is the 
molt paſſionate of men, he exerted no rage on this 
occaſion, He endeavourcd, on the contrary, to pa— 
city me by the moſt gentle means, He {wore, the 
Phraſe in the letter to which I principally object» 
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ed was not his, nor had he ever written any ſuch. 
He owned, indeed, the having mentioned his nears 
riage, and that preference which he had given to 
myteclr, but denied with many oaths the having 
af! ügned any ſuch reaſon. And he excuſed the 
having mentioned any ſuch matter at all, on ac- 
count of the {traits he was in for money, 'arifins, 
he ſaid, from his having too long neglected 1155 
eltate in Ireland, And this, he faid, which he 
could not bear to diſcover to me, was the only 
reaſon of his having ſo trennouſly inſiſted on ou 
journey. He then uſed ſeveral very endearing en- 
preflions, and concluded by a very fond caret: 
and many violent protettations of love. 

© THERE was one circumſtance, which, thoug!: 
he did not appeal to it, had much weight with m= 
in his fav: our, anc that was the word JOINture in 
the tailor's letter, whereas my aunt never had 
been married, and this Mr Fitzpatrick well know, 
— As I imagined, therefore, that the fellow mut 
have inferted this of his own head, or from hear- 
lay, I pertnaded myſelf he might have ventured 
likewiſe on that odious line on no better autho- 
rity, What reaſoning was this, my dear? was 1 
not an advocate rather than a judge ?—But why 
do I mention ſerch a circuinſtance as this, or ap- 
peal to it fo rhe quitification of my forgiveneſs ? 
—]n ſhort, had he been guilty of twenty times as 
much, half the tendernet(s and fondneſs which he 
uied, would have prevailed on me to have for- 
given him. I now made no farther objections 
to our ſetting out, which we did the next morn- 
ing, and in a little more than a week arrived at 
the ſeat of Mr Fitzpatrick. 

* Your curiolity will excuſe me from relating any 
occurrences which paſt daring our journey : for it 
would iudeed be highly difigreeable to travel it 
over again, and no i£1s fo to you to travel it over 
with ine, 

Tuts ſeat, then, is an ancient manſon-houle : 

10 | was in one of thoſe mer » humonrs in which 
you have ſo often 1jcen me, could deſcribe it to 
you ridiculoully enouph. It looked as if it had 
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been formerly inhabited by a gentleman. Here 
«© was room enough, and not the lefs room on ac- 
count of the furniture; for indeed there was 
very little in it. An old woman, who ſeemed co- 
< eval with the building, and preatly reſembled 
© her whom Chamout mentions in the Orphan, re- 
© ceived us at the gate, and in a howl ſcarce human, 
and to me unintelli, ible, welcomed her maſter 
c home. In (ſhort, the whole ſcene was ſo gloomy 
© and melancholy, that it threw my ſpirits into the 
loweſt dejection ; which my huſband diſcerning, 
inſtcad of relieving, increaſed by two or three 
malicious obſervations.* “ There are good houſes, 
Madam,” ſays he, “ as you find, in other places 
beſides England; but perhaps you had rather be 
in a dirty lodgings at Bath,” 

© Hapey, my dear, is the woman who, in any 
ſtate of lite, hath a chearful good-natured com- 
panion to ſupport and comfort her: but why do 
reflect on happy ſituations only to agpravate my 
own mifery | My companion, far from clearing 
up the gloom of iglitude, ſoon convinced me, that 
I muſt have been wretched with him in any place, 
and in any condition. In a word, he was a ſurly 
fellow, a-character perhaps you have never ſeen : 
for indeed no woman ever ſœes it exemplified but 
in a father, a brother, or a huſband ; and though 
you have a father, he is not of that character. 
This ſurly fellow had formerly appeared to me 
the very reverſe, and ſo he did ſtill to every other 
perſon. Good Heaven! how is it poſſible for a man 
to maintain a conſtant lie in his appearance 
abroad, and.in company, and to content himſelf 
with chewing diſagreeable truth only at home ? 
Here, my dear, they make themſelves amends for 
the uneaſy reſtraint which they put on their tem- 
pers in the world ; for 1 have obſerved, the more 
merry, and gay, and good-humovured my huſbaud 
© 'hath at any time been iu company, the more ſullen 
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and moroſe he was ſure to become at our next 


6 private Ing: How fhall 1 deſcribe his barba- 


* rity ? To my fondneſs he was cold and inſenſible. 
Yor. U. 2. | 
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My little comical ways, which you, my Sophy, 
and which others have called fo agreeable, he 
treated with contempt. In my molt ſerious mo- 
ments he ſung and whiſtled; and whenever I was 
thoroughly dejected and miſerable, he was angry 
and abuſed me: for though he was never pleaſed 
with my good humour, nor aſcribed it to my ſatiſ- 
faction in him, yet my low ſpirits always offended 
him, and thoſe he imputed to my repentance of 
having (as he ſaid) married an Iriſhman, 

© You will eaſily conceive, my dear Graveairs, 
(I aſk your pardon, I really forgot myſelf), that 
when a woman makes an imprudent match in the 
ſenſe of the world, that is, when the is not an ar- 
rant proſtitute to pecuniary intereſt, ie mult e. 
ceſſarily have ſome inchnation and affection for 
her man. You will as eaſily believe that this af. 
ſection may poſſibly be leſlened; nay, I do affure 
vou, contempt will wholly eradicate it. This con— 
tempt I now began to entertain for my huſband, 
whom I now diſcovered to be—lI muſt uſe the cx. 
preſſion -an arrant blockhead. Perhaps you will 
wonder I did not make this diſcovery long before; 
but women will ſuggeſt a thonſand excuſes to 
themſelves for the tolly of thoſe they like: be- 
fides, give me leave to tell you, it requires a mol? 
penetrating eye to diſcern a fool through the dif- 
guiſes of paiety and good-breeding. 
© IT will be eaſily 4magined, that when TI once de— 
ſpiſed my huſband, as ] confeſs to you I foon did, 
I mult conſequently diflike his company; and in- 
deed I had the happinets of being-very little trou- 
bled with it; for our houſe was now moſt elegant- 
ly furniſhed, our cellars well ſtocked, and dogs 
and hortes provided in great abundance. As my 
gentleman theretore entertained his neighbours 
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to him with preat alacrity ; and {ports and drink: 
ing conſumed ſo much of his time, that a ſmall 
part of his converſation, that is to iay, of his ill“ 
humonrs, fell to my ſhare. 

< Happy would it have been for me, if I could as 
eaſily have avoided ali other diſagrecable compa- 
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with great iotpitality, fo his neighbours reſorted” 
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ny; but alas! I was confined to ſome which con- 
ſtantly tormented me; and the more, as I taw no 
proſpect of being relieved from them. Theſe com- 
panions were my own racking thoughts, which 
plagued, and in a manner haunted me night and 
day. In this fitnation I paſt through a ſcene, the 
horrors: of which can neither be painted nor ima- 
gined. Think, my dear, figure, if you can, to 
yourſelf what J malt have undergone. | became 
a mother by the man I ſcorued, hated, and deteſt- 
ed. I went through all the agonies and mileries 
of a lying-in, (ten times more painful in fnch a 
circumitance than the worſt labour can be, when 
one endures it for a man one loves), in a delert, or 
rather indeed a ſcene of riot and revel, without a 
friend, without a companion, or without any of 
thoſe agreeable. circumſtances which oiten alle- 
viate, and perhaps ſometimes more than compen- 
« ſate the ſutferings of our ſex at that ſeaſon.” 
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In which the ni ade of the [andlord throws Sophia into 
a dreadful conſlernation. 


RS Fitzpatrick was proceeding in her narra- 

tive, when the was interrupted by the en- 

trance of dinner, greatly to the concern of Sophia: 

for the misfortunes of her friend had raiſed her an- 

xiety, and left her no appetite but what Mrs Fitz 
patrick was to ſatisfy by her relation. 

Tak landlord now attended with a plate under 
his arm, and with the ſame reſpect iu his counte- 
nance and addreſs which he would have put on had 

the ladies arrived in a caach and fix. 

Tat married lady ſeemed leſs affected with her. 
own misfortunes than was her couſin; for the for- 
mer ate very heartily, whereas the latter could 
hardly ſwallow a morſel. Sophia likewiſe ſhewed 
more concern and fvriow in her countenance than 

appeared in the other lady; who having obſerved 

_  thele ſymptoms in her friend, begged her to be com- 
forted, ſaying, © Perhaps all may yet end better than 
either you or I expect.” | 
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Ov landlord. thought he had now an opportuni- 
ty to open his mouth, and was reſolved not to omit 
it. © I am forry, Madam, cries he, © that your Lady- 
© ſhip can't eat, for to be ſure you muſt be hungry 

after ſo long faſting. I hope your Padyſhip is not 
uneaſy at any thing; for, as madam there ſays, all 
may end better than any body expects. A pentle. 
man who was here juſt now brought excellent 
news; and perhaps ſome folks. who have given 
other folks the flip, may get to London before they 
are overtaken, and if they do, I make no dou! t 
but they will find people who will be very ready 
to receive them. | 
ALL perſons: under the apprehenſion of danger 
convert whatever they ſee and hear into the objects 
of that apprehenſion. Sophia therefore immediately 
concluded, from the foregoing ſpeech, that ſhe was 
known and purſued by her father. She was now 
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itruck with the utmoſt conſternation, and for a feu 


minutes deprived of the power of ſpcech, which the 
no ſooner recovered, thaw ſhe defred the laudlord 
to ſend his ſervants out of the room, and then ad- 
drefing herſelf to him, ſaid, © I perceive, Sir, you 
© know who we are; but I beſeech you—nay, I am 
« convinced, if you have any compaſſion or goodne:s, 
© you will not betray us.” | 

© I bETRAY your Ladyſhip! quoth the landlord ; 
no, (and then he {wore ſeveral very hearty oaths); 
I would {ooner be cut into ten thouſand pieces. I 
hate all treachery, I.! I never betrayed any on? 
in my life yet, and Jam ſure 1 ſhall not begin 
with ſo ſweet a lady as your Ladyſhip. Ail the 
world would very much blame me if I ſhould, 
ſince it will be in your Ladyfhip's power ſo ſhortly 
to reward me. My wife can witneſs for me, I knew 
your Ladyſhip the moment you came into the 
houſe : I (iid it was your Honour before I lifted 
you from your horſe, and I ſhall-carry the bruiſes 
I got in your Ladyſhip's. ſervice to the grave; but 
what ſigniſied that, as long as I ſaved: vour Lady- 
hip. To be ture ſome people this morning would 
have thought of petting a reward; but no ſuch 
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thought ever entered iuto my head. I would 
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© ſooner ſtarve than take any reward for betraying. 
c your Ladyſhip.“ | | 

5 I pxOM oo . Sir,“ ſays Sophia, * if it be ever” 
in my power to reward you, you ſhall not loſe by 
your generoſity.” 

 ALACK-A-DAY, Madam!" anſwered the landlord, - 
in your Ladyſlip's power! Heaven put it as much 
into your will. I am ouly afraid your Honour will 
forget ſuch a poor man as an iunkeeper; but if 
your Ladyſhip fhonld not, I hope you will remem- 
ber what reward I ro. tufted ——retwled! that is, I 
would have retuſed, aud to be ſure it may be call- 
ed refuſing; for l might have hacit certainly ; and 
to be ſure you might have been in ſome houſes ;—- 
but, for my part, I would not, methinks, for the 
world have your Ladythip wrong me ſo much as 
to imagine I ever thought of .betraying you, even 
betore 1 heard the good news.” 
© Wpar wews pray!“ fays Sophia, ſomething 
cagerly, | , 

© HaTH not your Ladyſhip heard it then?“ cries 
the landlord : * nay, like enough; tor I heard it only 
© a few minutes ago; and it I had never heard it, 
'may the devil fy away with me this inſtant, if ! 
would have betrayed your Honour; no, it I would ' 
may I Here he ſubjoined ſeveral dreadtul im- 
mrecitions, which Sophia at lait interrupted, and 
ben.od to know: what he meant by the news. He 
was going to antwer when Mrs Honoar came runs ” 
ting into the room, all pale and breathlets, and 
cried ont, © Madam, we are albundone, all rnined, - 
they are come, they re come! Theſe words al- 
moit troze up the blood ot Sophia; but Mrs Firzpas - 
trick aiked Honour who were come ?—* Who!' an- 
{were the, “ why, the French; ſeveral hundred + 
* thunkinds of them are landed, and We ſhall be all * 
« murdered and raviited Y | 
As a miler, who hath in ſome welk built city a + 

cotta _e, vame twenty tinliinzs, whea at a diſtance 
ke 15 alarnacd with the neus of a fire, turns pale, 
av thembiles at his lots; but when he nuds the bean- 
tifut patices only are burnt, and his own cuttage 
Yemarus ate, he comes inftautly -to_ himſelf, aud 
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ſmiles at his good fortune: or as (for we diſlike 
ſomething in the former ſimile) the tender mother, 
when terrified with the apprehenſion that her dar- 
ling boy is drowned, is ftruck ſenſeleſs, and almoſt 
dead, with conſternation; but when ſhe is told that 
little maſter is ſafe, and the Victory only with twelve 
hundred brave men gone to the bottom, lite and 
ſenſe again return, maternal fondneſs enjoys the 
tudden relief from all its fears, and the peneral be- 
nevolence which, at another time, would have deep- 
ly felt the dreadful cataſtrophe, lyes faſt afleep in 
her mind : 

So Sophia, than whom none was more capable of 
tenderly feeling the general calamity of her coun- 
try, found tuch immediate ſatisfaction from the re- 
lief of thoſe terrors ſhe had of being overtaken by 
her father, that the arrival of the French ſcarce made 
any imprethon on her. She pently chid her maid 
for the fright into which ſhe had thrown her, and 
ſaid, She was glad it was no worſe; for that ſhe had 
feared ſomebody elſe was come. 
© Ay, ay, quoth the landlord ſmiling, © her Lady- 
[hip knows better things; the knows the French 
are our very beſt friends, and come over hither 
only for our good. They are the people who arc 
to make old jngland flouriſh again. I Warrant 
her Honour thought the Duke was coming, and 
that was enough. to put her into a fright. 1 was 
going to tell your Ladyſhip the news.———His He- 
nour's Majeſty's, Heaven blets him, hath given the 
Duke the flip, and is marching as faft as he can 
to London, and ten thonſand French are landed 
to join him on the road,” TR 
SoPRIA was not greatly pleaſed with this news, 
nor with the gentleman who related it; but as ſhe 
ill imagined he knew her, (for the could not potii- 
bly have any ſuſpicion of the real trwmh), ſhe qdurit 
not ſhew any diſlike. And now the landlord, ha- 
ving removed the cloth from the table, withdrew ; 
bat at his departure fiequently repeated his hopes 
of being remembered hereafter. 

Tux mind of Sophia was not at all eaſy under 
the tuppoſiticn of being known at this houte; for 
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ſhe (till applied to herſelf many things which the 

landlord had addreſſed to Jenny Cameron; ſhe 
therefore ordered her maid to pump ont of him by 
what means he had become acquainted with her 
perſon, and who had offered him the reward for be- 
traying her; ſhe likewiſe ordered the horſes to be 
in readineſs by four in the morning, at which hour 
Mrs Fitzpatrick promiſed to bear her company ; and 
then compoling herſelf as well as ſhe could, the de- 
fired that lady to continue her ſtory. 


CG H A F. un. 
In which Mrs Fitzpatrick concludes her hiſſory. 


Hits Mrs Honour, in purſuance of the com- 

mands of her miſtreſs, ordered a bowl of 
punch, and invited my landlord and landlady to 
partake of it, Mrs Fitzpatrick thus went on with her 
relation, | 
© Mosr of the officers who were quartered at a 
town in our neiphbourhood were of my huſband's 
acquaintance, Among theſe was a lieutenant, a 
very pretty ſort of a man, and who was married 
to a woman ſo agreeable both in her temper and 
converlation, that from our firſt knowing each 
other, which was ſoon after my lying-in, we were 
almoſt inſeparable companions; for I had the good 
fortune to make myſelf equally agreeable to her. 
Tu hentenant, who was neither a for nor a 
ſportfman, was frequently of our parties; indeed 
he was very little with my huſband, and no more 
than good breeding conſtrained him to be, as he 
lived almoſt conſtantly at our houſe, My hufband 
often expreſſed much diflatisfaction at the lieu- 
tenant's preferring my company to his; he was 
very anpry with me on that account, and gave 
me many a hearty curſe fer drawing away his 
companions, ſaying, 4 1 ought to be d—n'd for 
having ſpoiled one of the prettieſt fellows in the 
world, by making a milkſop of him.“ 
© You wiil be miſtaken, my dear Sophia, if yon 
imagine that the anger of my haſband aroſe from 
my depriving him of a companion; for the lieu- 
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could be pleaſed; and if I ſhould admit the poſ- 
libility of this, fo little right had my huſband to 
place the loſs of his companion to me, that I am 
couvinced it was my converſation alone which in- 
-daced him ever to come to the houſe. No, child, 
it was envy, the worlt and moſt raucorous kind of 
envy, the envy of ſuperiority of underſtanding. 
'The wretch could not bear to ſee my converſation 
preferred to his, by a man of whom he could not 
entertain the leaſt jealouſy. O my dear Sophy, 
you are a woman of ſenſe; if you mairy a man, 
as is molt probable you will, of lefs capacity than 
yourſelt, make frequent trials of his temper before 
martiage, and {ce whether he can bear to ſubmit 
to ſuch a tupertority Promile me, Sophy, you 
will take this advice; tor you will hereatter find its 
importance... It is very likely I ſhall never marry 
at all,” anfwered Sophia; * I think, at leaſt, I hall 
never mary a-man in whole underitandiug I tee 


would rather give up wy own thau lee any ſuch 
afterwards.” —* Give up your underitanding? re- 
pred Mrs Fitzpatrick, © Oh fy, child, L will not be- 

eve ſo reanly of you. Every thing cite might 
* myſelf be brought to give up, but never ti, 
Nature would not have allotted this fue iority to 
« the wife in 16 many inſtances, if i! e had intendeg 
© ws fhould all of us have ſurrendered it to the hut- 
„band. This, indeed, men of tenie never expect cf 


us; of which the-heutenant I have juit mentioned 
was one notable example: for though he had 2 


very good unde ſtanding, he always acknowiedgedt 
(as was reully true), that his wite had a better, 
And this, perhaps, was one reaſon of the hatied 
« my tyraut bore leer 

« BEFORE he would be ſo governed by a wife, he 
4 ſaid, eſpecially ſuch an ugly b—, (tor indeed fie 
* was not a regular beauty, but very agreeable aud 
extremely gentee:), he would ſee all the women 
* upon earth at the devil, which was a very utual 

« phraſe with him. He aid, he wondered what 1 


could ſœe in hier t be fo charmed with her compa- 


Po»ok XII 


tenant was not a perſon with whoſe ſociety a foct 


any defects before marriage; and I promiie you! 


* 
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ny; ſince this woman}; ſays he, hath come amor a 
aus, there is an endö of your beloved reading, hie 
you pretended to like ſo much, that you could not 
afford time to return the viſits of the ladies in this 
country: and 1 muſt confeſs I had been guilty cf 
a little rudeneſs this way; for the ladies there are 
at leaſt no better than the mere country ladies 
here, and 1 thivk I need make no other excuſe to 
you for declining any intimacy with them. 
+ Ty1s corre{pondence however continued a whole 
year, even all the while the lieutenant was qua- 
tered in that town; for which 1 was contented to 
pay the tax of being conitautly abuied in the 
manner above mentioned by my huſband, I mean, 
when he was at home; for he was frequently ab- 
ſent a month at a time at Dublin, and once made 
a journey of two months to Loudon ; in all which 
jourries I thought it a very ſingular happineſs that 
he never once defired my company; pay, by his 
frequent cenſures on men who could not travel, as 
he phraied it, without a wife tied up to their tail, 
he ſufficiently intimated, that had 1 been never io 
deſirous of accompanying him, my wiſhes would 
have been in vain; but, tieaven knows, ſuch withes 
were very far from my thoughts. 
© AT length my friend was removed from me, 
* anq I was again leſt to my ſolitude, to the tor- 
+ menting converſation with my own reflections, and 
* to apply to books tor iny only comfort. I now 
i 
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read almoſt all day long —— How many books do 
vou think I read in three months?” « ] can't gueis 
indeed coulin,” anſwered Sophia, —* Perhaps, half 
a ſcore.” © Half a ſcore! half a thouſand, child,” 
aulwered the other, I read a good deal in Daniel's 
Engliſh Hittory ot France; a great deal in Plu- 
* tarch's Lives; the Atalantas ; Pope's Homer, Dry» 
* den's Plays, Chillingworth, the Counteſs D*Anois, 
and Locke's Human Underſtanding. | 
Doi this interval J wrote three very ſuppli- 
f- cating, and I thowght, moving letters to my aunt; 
but as I received no anſwer to any of them, my 
»  * diſdain would not ſuffer me to continue my appli- 
- *eation.'— Here the ftopped,. and looking earneſliy 
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at Sophia, ſaid, © Methinks, my dear, I read ſome. 
thing in your eyes which reproaches meof a neglect 
in another place, where I thould have met with a 
© kinder return.“ Indeed, dear Harriet,” anſwered 
Sophia, © your (tory is an apology for any neglect; 
© but indeed I feel that I have been guilty of a re- 
© millneſs, without ſo good an excuſe.— Yet, pray 


proceed; for I long, though I tremble, to hear 
© the end.” 
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Tubus then Mrs Fitzpatrick reſumed her narrative, 
My huſband now took a ſecond journey to England, 
where he continued upwards of three montlis; 
during the greater part of this time, I led a life 
which nothing but having led a worſe could make 
me think tolerable; for perfect ſolitude can never 
be reconciled to a ſocial mind, like mine, but when 
it relieves you from the company of thoſe yon 
hate. What added to my wretchedneſs was the 
loſs of my little intant: not that I pretend to have 
had for it that extravagant tenderneſs of which | 
believe I might have been capable under other 
circumilances, but I reſolved in every inſtance to 
diſcharge the duty of the tendereſt mother ; and 


this care prevented me from feeling the weigh: 


of that heavieſt of all things, when it can be at 
all ſaid to ly heavy on our hands. 


© I Hap ſpent full ten weeks almoſt entirely by 


mylelf, having ſeen no body All that time, except 
my ſervants aud a very few viſitors, when a young 


lady, a relation to my huſband, came from a di- 
{tant part of Ireland to viſit me. She had ſtaid 


once before a week at my houſe, and then I gave 


her a prefling invitation to return; for ſhe was a 
very 1 woman, and had improved good 


natural parts by a proper education. Indeed ſhe 
was to me a moſt welcome gueſt. 


Ark days after her arrival, perceiving me in 


very low ſpirits, without enquiring the cauſe, 
which indeed the very well knew, the young lady 


© fell to compaſſionating my caſe, She fait), 
«© Though politeneſs had prevented me from com- 
<. plaining to my huſband's relations of his behavi- 
our; yet they all were verf ſenſible of it, and fe! 


Ae 
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7 great concern upon that account; but none more 
>< than herſelf:“ „aud after ſome more general dif- 
= courſe on this head, which, I own I could not for- 
bear countenancing, at lait, after much previous 
precaution, and enjoined concealment, ſhe com- 
municated to me as a profound fecret—that my 
huſband kept a miſtreſs. S 
„Lou will certainly imagine I heard this news 
with the utmoſt inſenſibility—Upon my word, if 
you do, your imagination will natlead you. Con- 
tempt had not ſo kept down my anger to my hut: 
band, but that hatred roſe again on this occaſion. 
What can be the reaſon of this? Are we fo abo- 
minably ſel':ſh, that we can be concerned at others 
having poſleſſion even of what we defpile? or are 
we not rather abominably vain, and 1s not this 
the greateſt injury done to our vanity ? What 
think you, Sophia ? 

« .[ pon'T know, indeed,” anſwered Sophia, “ I 
have never troubled myſelf with any of theſe deep 
contemplations ; but I think the lady did very ill 
in communicating to you ſuch a fecret.“' 

* Axp yet, my dear, this conauct is natural,“ re- 
plied Mrs Fitzpatrick ; and when you have ſeen 
_ - © anqdread as much as my olf, you will acknowledge 
it to be {o,” . | 

« IT Au ſorry to hear it is natural,“ returned So- 

phia ; „“ for 1 want ncither reading nor experience 
to convince me, that it is very diſhonourable and 
very ili-natured ; nay, it is furely as ill bed to 
tell a huſband or wife of the faults of each other, 
as to tell them of their own.” 

„Wer, continued Mrs Fitzpatrick, © my liuf- 
band at laſt returned; and it Jam thoroughly 
acquainted with my own thoughts, 1 hated him 
now more than ever; but 1 detpiſed him rather 
lee: for certainly nothing ſo much weakens our 
com ½mpt as an injury done to our Pride or our 
van y. 
© He now aſſumed a carriage to me, ſo very diffe- 
rent from what he had lately worn, and ſo nearly 
- © relembling his behaviour the firtt week of our 
marriage, that had I now any ſpark of love re- 
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< maining, he might, poſſibly, have rekindled my 
s fondneſs for him. But though hatred may fucceed 
to contempt, and may, perhaps, get the better of 
it, love, I believe, cannot. The truth is, the pal. 

ſion of love is toe reſtleſs to remain contented, 
without the gratification which it receives from 
its object; and one can no more be inclined to 
love without loving, than we can have eyes with- 
out ſeeing, When a huſband, therefore, ceaſes 
© to be the object of this pathon, it is moſt probable 
« ſome other mani ſay, my dear, if your huſband 
gros iudifferent to you—if you once come to de- 


c {pile him—!I ay, — that is—if you have the paſ- 


c ſion of love in you Lud! I have bewildered my- 
{elf ſo—but one is apt, in thele abſtracted conſi- 
.derations, to loſe the concatevation of ideas, as 
Mr Locke favs. In ſhort, the truth is, in 
ſhort, I ſcarce know what it is; but, as I was ſay- 
ing, my huſband returned, and his behaviour, at 
firlt, greatly ſurpriſed me; but he ſoon acquainted 
me with the motive, and taught me to account 
for it. In a word, then, he had ſpent and loft all 
the ready money of my fortune; and as he could 
mortgage his own eſtate no deeper, he was now 
deſirous to ſupply hiaſelf with caſh for his extra- 
vagance, by ſelling a little eſtate of mine, which 
he could not do without my afliſtance ; and to ob- 
tain this favour was the whole and ſole motive of 
all the fondneſs whick he now pat on. 

Wir this I pcremptorily refuſed to comply. 1 
told him, aud 1 told him truly, that had I been 
poſſeſſed of the Indies at our firſt marriage, he 
might have commanded it all; for it had been 2 
conſtant maxim with me, that where a woman dit- 
poſes of her heart, ſhe ſhould always depoſit her 
fortune: but as he had been ſo kind, long ago, 
to reſtore the former into my poſſeſſion, I was re- 
ſolved. likewiſe to retain what little remained of 
the latter. 
£ T wtr1 not deſcribe to you the paſſion into 
< which theſe words, and the reſolute air iv which 
they were ſpoken, threw him; nor will I trouble 
« you with the whole ſcene which ſucceeded between 
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us. Out came, you may be well aſſured, the ſtory 

of the miſtreſs ; and out it did come, with all the 

embelliſhments which anger aud diſdain could be- 

ſtow on It. . 

Me Fitzpatrick ſeemed a little thunderſtruck 
with this, and more confuſed than I had ſeen him; 

though his ideas are always confuſed enough, 
Heaven knows. He did not, however, endeavour 
to exculpate himſelf ; but took a method which 
almoſt equally confounded me. What was this 
but recrimination ! He affected to be jealous. — 
He may, for ought I know, be inclined enough to 
jealouſy in his natural temper ; nay, he muſt have 
had it from nature, or the deyil mult have put it 
into his head; for I defy all the world to caſt a 
juſt aſperſion on my character; nay, the moſt 
ſcandalous tongues have never dared to cenſure 
my reputation, My fame, I thank Heaven, bath 
been always as ſpotleſs as my life, and let falſe- 
hood it{elf accuſe that if it dare. No, my dear 
Graveairs, however provoked, however ill treated, 
however injured in my love, I have firmly reſolved 
never to give the leaſt room for cenſure on this 
account. And yet, my dear, there are ſome people 
{> malicious, ſome tongues ſo venomons, that no 
innocence can eſcape them. The moſt undeſigned 
word, the molt accidental look, the leaſt familia- 
rity, the molt innocent freedom, will be miſcon- 
ſtrued and magnitied into I know not what, by 
ſome pcople ; but I deſpiſe, my dear Graveairs, I 
deſpite all ſuch flander. No ſuch malice, I aſſure 
you, ever gave me an uneaſy moment. No, no, 
promiſe you I am above all that. But where 
was 1? O let me ſee, I told you my huſband was 
jealous And of whom pray? Why, of whom but 
the heutenant I mentioned to you before ? He was 
obliged to reſort above a year and more back, to 
tind any object for this unaccountable paſſion, if 
indeed he really felt any (ſuch, and was not an 
arrant counterfeit, in order to abuſe me. 

© But I have tired you already with too many 
particulars; I will now bring my ſtory to a very 
ſpeedy concluſion, In ſhort, then, aſter many 
Vo I. II. A a | 
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ſcenes, very unworthy to be repeated, in which 
my couſin engaged fo heartily on my fide, that 
Mr Fitzpatrick at laſt turned her out of doors, 
when he found I was neither to be ſoothed nor 
bullied into a compliance, he took a very violent 
method indeed. Perhaps you will conclude he beat 
me; but this, though he hath approached very 
near to it, he never actually did : he confined me 

to my room, without ſuflering me to have either 
pen, ink, paper, or book, and a ſervant every: day 
made my bed, and brought me my food. 

© WEN I had remained a week under this i impri- 
ſonment, he made me a viſit, and, with the voice of 
a ſchoolmatler, or, what 1s often much the ſame, 

of a tyrant, aſked me, © If ] would yet comply! * 
I anſiy ered very ſtoutly, That I would die firſt. 


<< Then ſo you ſhall, and be d—» d,“ cries hie: © for 
0 you ſhall never go alive out of this room.“ 


ASS CS as 
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HERE I remained a fortnight longer; and, to 
ſay the truth, my conſtancy was almoſt lubdued, 
and I began to think of ſubmifſion; when one 
day, in the abſence of my huſband, who was gone 
abroad for ſome ſhort time, by the greateſt good 
fortune iu the world, an accident happened. 
I—at a time when !] began to pive way to the ut- 
moſt deſpair every thing would be excuſable at 
ſuch a time—at that very time I received ut it 
would take up an hour to tell you all particulars. 
In one word, then, (for Iwill not tire you with 
circamlances), gold, the common key to all pad- 
locks, opened my door, and ſer me at liberty. 
* I row made hatte to Dublin, where I immedi- 
ately Pracur ed a pailage to England, and was pro- 
ceedino to Bath, in order to throw myſelf into the 
protection of my aunt, or of your father, or of any 
relation who Would affor d it me. My hutſhand ovcr- 
took me laſt night, at the inn w here 1 lay, and 
which you left a few minutes before me; but ! 


iid the good luck to eſcape him, and to follow 
On, | 


Ax thus, my dear, ends my hiſtory : a trag ical 


one, I am ſure, it is to myſelf; but, perhaps, 1 


ougut rather to apologize to you for its duinels,” 
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Sor uta heaved a deep ſigh, and anſwered, “In- 
© deed, Harriet, I pity you from my foul !—But what 
could you expect? Why, why would you marry 

an Iriſhman ?” 55 
< Upon my word, replied her couſin, © your cen- 
ſare is unjuſt. There are among the Iriſh men of 
as much worth and honovr as any among the Eng- 
lith ; nay, to ſpeak the truth, generoſity of ſpirit 
is rather more common among them. I have 
known ſome examples there too of good huibands ; 
and, I believe, thete are not very plenty in Eno 
land. Ak me rather what I could expect when I 
married a fool, and I will tell you a folemn truth, 
* ] did not know him to be ſo.“ Can no man, ſaid 
Sophia, in a very low and altered voice, * do yon 
« think, make a bad huſband who is not a fool?” 
That,“ anſwered the other, is too general a ne- 
oative ; but none, I believe, ſo likely as a fool to 
prove ſo. Among my acquaintance, the filieſt 
fellows are the wortt huſbands; and Iwill ventwe 
to aflert, as a fact, that a man of ſenſe rarely be- 
haves very ill to a wite who deſerves very well.“ 
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A dreadful alarm in the ian, with the arrival of an 
 unexpedlted friend of Mrs Fitapatrick, 


Oy ula now, at the deſire of her couſin, related 
—not what follows, but what hath gone before 

in this hiſtory; for which reaton the reader will, I. 
fuppoie, excuſe me for not repeating it over again. 

Ont rematk, however, I caunot forbear making 
on her narrative, namely, that ſhe made no more 
mention of Jones, trom the beyinning to the end, 
than if there had been no ſach perſon alive. This 
I will neither endeavour to account for, nor to ex- 
cuſe. Indeed, if this may be called a kind of diſho- 
nelty, it ſeems the more inexcuſuble, from the ap- 
parent openneſs and explicit ſincerity of the other 
lady. But fo it w as. 

JusT as Sophia arrived at the concluſion of her 
ſtory, there arrived in the room where the two ladies 
were fitting, a noiſe, not unlike in loudneſs to that 
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of a pack of hounds juſt let out from their kennel ; 
nor in ſhrilueſs to cats, when caterwauling ; or to 
ſcreech-owls ; or, indeed, more like (for what ani- 
mal can reſemble a human voice?) to thoſe ſounds 
which, in the pleaſant manſions of that gate, which 
feems to derive its name from a duplicity of tongues, 
iſſue from the months, and ſometimes from the no- 
ftrils of thoſe fair river nymphs yeleped 6f old the 
Nalades; in the vulgar tongue tranſlated oyſter. 
wenches : for when, initead of the ancient libatious 
of milk and honey and oil, the rich diſtillation from 
the juniper-berry, or, perhaps, from malt, hath, by 
the early devotion of their votaries, been poured 
forth in great abundance, ſhould any daring tongue, 
with unhallowed licence, profane, 7. e. 1 ph 
the delicate fat Miiton oyſter, the plaice found and 
firm, the flonnder as much alive as when in the wa- 
ter, the ſhrimp as big as a prawn, the fine cod alive 
but a few hours ago, or any other of the various 
treaſures which thoſe water-deities, who fiſh the fea 
and rivers, have committed to the care of the 
nymphs, the angry Navrades lift up their immortal 
voices, and the profaue wretch is ſtruck deaf tor his 
impiety. 

Such was the noiſe which now burſt from one of 
the rooms below; and foon the thunder, which long 
had rattled at a diſtance, began to approach nearcr 
and nearer, till, having aſcended by degrees up 
itairs, it at laſt entered the apartment where the 
ladies were. In ſhort, to drop all metaphor and 
figure, Mrs Honour having ſcolded violently below 
{tairs, and continued the faine all the way up, came 
in to her miſtreſs in a moſt outrageous paſſion, cry- 
ing out, What doth your Ladyſhip think ? would 
« you imagine that this impudent villain, the ma- 
{ter of this houſe, hath had the impudence to tell 
me, nay, to ſtand it out to my face, that your 
Ladyſhkip is that naſty, ſtinking wh—re, (Jenny 
Cameron they call her), that runs about the coun- 
© try with the Pretender? nay, the lying, ſaucy vil- 
© lain had the aſſurance to tell me, that your La- 
„ dyſhip had owned yourſelf to be ſo: but ] have 
© clawed the raſcal ; I have left the marks of my 
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nails in his impudent face. — My lady! ſays I, 
you fancy ſcoundrel; my lady is meat tor no Pre- 
tenders. She is a young lady of as good tuſhion, 
and family, aud fortune, as any in Somerfetthire. 
Did you never hear of the great Squire Weſtern, 
' firrat ? She is his only daughter; 1c IS; and 
heireſs to all his great eftate, My lady to be call- 
ed a natty Scotch wh—re by ſuch a varlet !—To 
be ſure I with I had knocked his braius out with 
the punch-bowl.” 

Tut principal uneafinef with which Sophia was 
allceted ou this occaiion, Honour had herlclt cau- 
{©d, by having, ia her paſſion, ditcorered who the 


A 
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was, However, as this miſtake or the kindlord tut- 
ficiently acconnted tor thole pallages which Sophiz 
had betore milſtaken, the acquired tome eale on that: 
account; nor could ſhe, upon the whole, forbear 
{miling. This enraged Honour, and ſhe cried, © In- 
© deed, Madam, I did not think your Lady{tip would 
have made a lanaghing matter of it + to be called 
whore by fich an impudeut low ratcal, Your La- 
dyſbip may be angry with me, for ought | know, 
for taking your part, fince proftercd jet vice, they 
lay, ſtinks ; but, to be ture, I could never bear to 
hear a lady of mine called whore, —-Nor will I. 
bear it, Jam {ure your Ladyſhip is as viitgons iy 
lady as ever fat foot on Engllih gronnd, and I will 
claw any villain's eycs Gut who dares for to ofler 
to preiume tor to ay the Jeatt word to the con» 
trary. No body ever could {ay tie lea ih of the. 
character of any lady that ever 1 Wwaited upon.“ 
Eine Mie lacht int; in plain truth, Honour had 
as much love for her miſtrets as moll itivants have, 
that is to lay—But belides this, her pride obliged 
her to fupport the character ot the lad) ihe wane} 
on; tor ſhe thought her own Was in a very cloſe 
manner conuneéted with it. Ju proportion as the 
character of hier millet was raitech, her's likewiſez 
as ihe conceived, was Falicd with it; and, on the 
contrary, ne Unoug hy the cue could vet be lowered 
without the other, 

On this {ibject, reader, I mul ficp a meme at to 
tcll knee a ory... The famous Well Gwynn, Uep— 
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ping one day from a houſe where ſhe had made a 
ſhort viſit into her coach, ſaw a great mob aſſem- 
bled, and her footman all bloody and dirty; the 
fellow being aſked by his miſtreſs the reaſon of his 
being in that condition, anſwered, I have been 
« fighting, Madam, with an impudent raſcal who 
called your Ladyfhip a wh—e.' Lou blockhead, 
replied Mrs Gwynn, * at this rate you mult fight 
every day of your life. Why, you fool, all the 
world knows it.“ Do they!“ cries the fellow, in 
a muttering voice, after ſhe had ſhut the coach 


door, © They ſhan't call me a whore's footman tor 


c all that.? 


Tarvs the paſſion of Mrs Honour appears natural 
enough, even if it were to be no otherwiſe account- 


ed for; but, in reality, there was another cauſe of 


her anger; for which we muſt beg leave to remind 
our reader of a circumſtance mentioned in the above 
ſimile, There are, indeed, certain liquors, which 
being applied to our paſſions, or to fire, produce et- 
fects the very reverſe of thoſe produced by water, 
as they ſerve to kindle and inflame, rather than to 
extinguiſh, - Among theſe, the generous liquor call- 
ed punch is one. It was not, therefore, without rea- 
ſon, that the learned Dr Cheney uſed to call drink- 
ing punch, pouring liquid fire down your throat. 

No w Mrs Honour had unluckily poured ſo mucl: 
of this liquid fire down her throat, that the ſmoke 
of it began to aſcend into her pericranium, and 
blinded the eyes of reaſon, which is there ſuppoſed 
to keep her reſidence, while the fire itſelf from the 
ftomach ealily reached the heart, and there inflamed 
the noble paſſion of pride. So that upon the whole, 
we ſhall ceaſe to wonder at the violent rage of the 
waiting- woman, though, at firlt fight, we muſt con- 
feſs the cauſe ſeems inadequate to the effect. 

SopH A, and her couſin both, did all in their power 
to extinguiſh theſe flames, which had roared 1o 
loudly all over the houſe, They at length prevail- 
ed ; or, to carry the metaphor one ſtep farther, the 
fire having conſumed all the fuel which the lan- 
guage aflords, to wit, every reproachſul term in it, 
at laſt went out of its own accord, 
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Bur though tranquillity was reſtored above ſta irs, 
it was not ſo below; where my landlady highly re- 
ſenting the injury done to the beauty of her huſ- 
band, by the fleſh-ſpades of Mrs Honour, called aloud 
for revenge and juſtice. As to the poor man who 
had principally ſuffered in the engagement, he was 
perfectly quiet. Perhaps the blood which he loſt 
might have cooled his anger: for the enemy had 
not only applied her nails to his cheeks, but like- 

wiſe her fiſt to his noltrils, which lamented the blow 
with tears of blood in great abundance. To this 
we may add reflections on his miſtake ; but indeed 
nothing ſo effectually filenced his reſentment, as the 
manner in which he now di{covered his error; for 
as to the behaviour of Mrs Honour, it had the more 
confirmed him in his opinion: buthewas now aſlur- 
ed by a perſon of great tigme, and who was attend- 
ed by a great equipage, that one of the ladies was a 
woman of fathion, and his intimate acquaintance. 

By the orders of this perſon the landlord now 
aſcended, and acquainted our fair travellers, that a 
great gentleman below defired to do them the ho- 
nour of waiting on them. Sophia turned pale, and 
trembled at chis meſlage, though the reader will 
conclude it was too avid, notwithitanding the land- 
lord's blunder, to have come from her father; but 
tear hath the common fault of a juſtice of peace, 
and is apt to conclude hattily from every flight cir- 
LORE, without examining the evidence on both 

des. 

To eaſe the reader's curioſity, therefore, rather 
than his apprehenfions, we proceed to inform him, 
that an Iriſh peer had arrived very late that evening 
at the inn in his way to London. This nobleman 
having ſallied from his ſupper at the hurricane before 
commemorated, had ſeen the attendant of Mrs Fitz» 

patrick, and, upon a ſhort enquiry, was informed 
that her lady, with whom he was very particularly 
acquainted, was above. This information he had no 
ſooner received, than he addreſled himſelf to the 
landlord, pacified him, and ſent him up ſtairs with 


compliments rather civiller than thoſe which were 
delivered. 
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Ir may, perhaps, be wondered at, that the wait— 
ing-woman hericlt was not the meflenger employed 
on this occaſion ; but we are forry to ſay, ſhe was 
not at pretent qualified tor that, or indeed for 
any other office. The rum (tor fo the landlord 
choſe to call the diſtillation ſrom malt) had baltly 
taken the advantage of the fatigue which the poor 
woman had undergone, and had made ternble de- 
predations on her noble faculties, at a time when 
they were very unable to refiſt the attack. 

We ſhall not delcribe this tr apical ſcene too Fully ; 
but we thought ourſelves obliged, by that hitloric 
iateurity which we profcis, ſhortiy to hint a matter 
which we would otherwiſe bave been glad to have 
ſpared. Mauy lijtorians indeed, for want of this 
integrity, or of dili gence, to ſay no werle, often 
leave the reader to fd out theic little ciicumſtances 
in the dark, and ſometimes to his great coutulion 
and perplexity. 

Sr 414 was very ſoon eaſed of her caulclets fright, 
by the entry of the noble peer, who was not oniy 
an intimate ac quaint: ice of Mrs Fitzpatrick, but in 
reality a very particular friend of that lady. 15 
a truth, it was by his athitance that ſhe h: ad becu 
erabled to eicape from her huſhand; tor this noble- 
man had the {ame gullant di (pofition with thote1c- 
nowned knights, of. whom we read in heroic liory, 
and had deiiy ered many an impriténed aymph from 
durance. He was indeed as btiter an enemy to tlie 
Groge aathority too often exerciſed, by hufbands 
and tathers, over the young and levely of the other 
ſix, as ever kmght-erraut was to thre barbarous 
power of enchanters: nay, to lay truth, I have o!- 
ten ſuſpected that thoſe very enchanters with winch 
romunce every where abounds, were in rea! 'ily na 
other than the huſbands of tlicte d. ays; and maten 
mony itſelf was perhaps the inchauted caille in 
which the nymphs were ſaid to be confined, 

Trrs nobleman had an citate in the neighbour— 
hocd of' Pitz trick, and had been tor ſome time aces 
quainted with the lady. No ſooner, ti.erctore, cul 
he hear oi her confizement, than he carseſtly ap- 
plied kimicl to procuic her liberty; which he pre- 
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ſently effected, not by ſtorming the caſlle, according 
to the example of ancient heroes ; but by corrupt- 
ing the governor, in conformity with the modern 
art of war; in which craft is held to be preferable 
to valour, and gold is found to be more irreſiſtible 
than either lead or ſteel. 

THr1s circumſtance, however, as the lady did not 
think it material enough to relate to her friend, we 
would not at that time impart it to the reader. We 
rather choſe to leave him a while under a ſuppoſi- 
tion that ſhe had found, or coined, or by ſome very 
extraordinary, perhaps ſupernatural means, had poſ- 
ſeſſed herſelf of the money with which the had 
bribed her keeper, than to interrupt her narrative 
by giving a hint of what ſcemed to her of too little 
importance to be mentioned, 

Tae peer, after a ſhort converſation, could not 
forbear expreſling ſome ſurpriſe at meeting the lady 
in that place; nor could he refrain from telling her, 
he imagined ſhe had been gone to Bath. Mrs Fitz- 
patrick very freely anſwered, That ſhe had been 
prevented in her purpole by the arrival of a perſon 
ſhe need not mention. In ſhort,” ſays ſhe, I was 
« overtaken by my huſband (for I need not affect to 
* conceal what the world knows too well already). 
] had the good fortune to eſcape in a molt ſurpri- 
fing manner, and am now going to London with 
this young lady, who is a near relation of mine, 
© and who hath eſcaped from as great a tyrant as 
© my own." | 

His lordſhip concluding that this tyrant was like- 
wiſe a huſhand, made a ſpeech full of compliments 
to both the ladies, and as tull of invectives againſt 
his own ſex ; nor indeed did he avoid ſome oblique 
glances at the matrimonial inſtitution itſelf, and at 
the unjuſt powers given by it to man over the more 
ſenſible and more meritorious part of the ſpecies. 
He ended his oration with an offer of his proteciion, 
and of his coach and fix, which was inttantly ac- 
cepted by Mrs Fitzpatrick, and at laſt, upon her 
perſuaſions, by Sophia, | | 

 MarTTexs being thus adjnſted, his Lordſhip took 
his leave, and the ladies retired to reſt, where Mrs. 
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Fitzpatrick entertained her couſin with many high 
encomiums on the character of the noble peer, aud 
enlarged very particularly on his great fondnet for 
his wife; ſaying, ſhe believed he was almoft the on. 
ly perſon of high rank who was entirely conſtart 
to the marriage-bed. * Indced,” added ſhe, © my 
dear Sophy, that is a very rare virtue amongęſt 
© men of condition. Never expect it when yoa 
© marry ; for, believe me, if you do, you will cer- 
© tainly be deceived,” 

A GENTLE fiph ſtole from Sophia at theſe words, 
which perhaps contributed to form a dream of ny» 
very pleaſant kind; but as ſhe never revealed this 
dream to any one, ſo the reader cannot expect to 
ſee it related here, | 


N. 


The morning introduced in ſome pretty writing. A ſtage: 
coach, The civility of chambermaids, The heroic 
temper of Sophia. Her generoſity. The return to it. 
The departure of the company, and their arrival at 
London; with fome remurks for the ufe of travellers, 


HOSE members of ſocicty who are born to 

furniſh the bleſſings of life, now began to 
light their candles, in order to purtue their daily 
Jlavours, for the ule of thoſe who are born to enjoy 
theie bleflings. The ſturdy hind now attends the 
levee of his tellow-labourer the ox; the cunning 
artificer, the dilipent mechanic, ſpring from their 
hard matreſs; and now the bonny houle-maid be- 
g ins to repair the diſordered druni-room, while the 
110tous authors of that diſorder, in broken inter- 
rupted flumbers, tumble and toſs, as if the harilne!: 
oi down diſquieted their repoſe, 

Is ſimple phrate, the clock had no ſooner ſtruck 
ſeven, than the ladies were ready for their journey ; 
and, at their delire, his lordthip and his equipage 
were prepared to attend them. 

AND now a matter of ſome difficulty aroſe ; and 
this was how his lordſhip himſelf ſhould be conveyed: 
for though in {tage-coaches, where paliengers are 
pSperly coulidercd as ſo much luggage, the ing: 
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h nious coachman ſtows half a dozen with perfect caſe 
i into the place of four: for well he contrives that 
b the fat hoſteſs, or well- fed alderman, may take up 
no more room than the lim mits, or taper maſter ; 
t it being the nature oi guts, when well-fqueezed, 
y to give way, and to ly in a narrow compats; yet 
ſt in thele vehicles, which are called, for diiiinction» 
a ſake, gentlemen's coaches, though they are eſten 
— larger than the others, this method o packing 1s 
never attempted. 
3, His lordthip would have put a ſhort end to the 
9 difficulty, by very gallantly deſiring to mount his 
$ horte ; but Mrs Fitzpatiick would by no means con» 
9 ſent to it. It was thereiore concluded that the Abi- 
gails thonld by turns reteve cach other on one of 
his lordſhip's horſes, which was prefently equipped 
with a fide-ſaddle jor that purpole, 
Every thing being ſettled at the inn, the ladies 
; * diltharged their former guides, and Sophia made a 
# preient to the landlord, partly to repair the bruiſe 
2 which he had received under herſelf, and partly on 
ö account of what he had ſufflered under the hands 
of her enraged waiting woman. And now Sophia 
: lirit ditcovered a lots which gave her lome uncaf1- 
| nels; and this was of the hundred pound bank-bill 


which her father had given her at their laſt meet- 
ing; and which, within a very incontfiderable trifte, 
was all the treature ſhe was at prefent worth. She 
ſearched every where, and ſhook and tumbled all 
her things to no purhee, the bill was not to be 
found: and the was at latt fully pertnaded that the 
had Joſt it from her pocket, When the had the miſ- 
fortune of tumbling from hier howvie in the dark lane, 
as betorc recorded. A tact that fcemed the more pro— 
bable, as ſhe now recollecied ſome diſcompoſure in 
her pockets which had happened at that time, and 
the great difiiculty with which fac had drawn forth 
ler bandkerchiet the very inſtant Lejore her fall, in 
order to relieve the diſtreſs of Mrs Fitzpatrick, ' 
MisrFokTUNES of this kind, whatever inconve— 
niences chey may be attended with, are incapable 
of ſubduing a mind in which there is auy ſtrength, 
Without the aſliſtance of avarice. Sopllia theretgge, 
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though nothing could be worſe timed than this ac. 
cident, at ſuch a ſeaſon, immediately got the better 
of her concern, and with her wonted ſerenity and 
chearfulueſ of countenance, returned to her com- 
pany. His lordſhip conducted the ladies into the 
vehicle, as he did likewiſe Mrs Honour, who, after 
many civilities, and more dear Madams, at laſt 
yielded to the well-bred importunities of her fiiter 


Abigail, and ſubmitted to be complimented with the. 


firtt ride in the coach; in which indeed ſhe would 
afterwards have been contented to have purſued her 
whole journey, had not her miltrels, after ſeveral 
fruitleſs intimations, at length forced her to take 
her turn on horſeback. 

Taz coach now having received its company, be- 
gan to move forwards, attended by many tervants, 
and by two led captains, who had before rode with 
his lordſhip, and who would have been diſiniſſed 
from the vehicle upon a much leis worthy occaſion 
than was this of accommodating two ladies. In this 
they acted only as gentlemen; but they were ready 
at any time to have performed the otlice of a foot- 
man, or indeed would have condeſcended lower, tor 
the honour of his lordthip's company, and for the 
convenience of his table. 

Mr landlord was fo pleaſed with the preſent he 
had received from Sophia, that he rather rejoice 
in, than regretted his bruiſe or his ſcratches. The 
reader will perhaps be curious to know the qua! 
of this preſent, but we cannot ſatisfy his curiolity. 
Whatever it was, it ſatisfied the landlord for his bo- 
dily hurt ; but he lamented he had not known be- 
fore how little the lady valued her money; For, 
© to be ſure,” ſays he, © one might have charged eve- 
© ry article double, and the would have made no 
* cavil at the reckoning.” 

His wife however was far from drawing this con- 
cluſion; whether ſhe really felt any injury done to 
her huſband more than he did himſelf, I will not 
ſay; certain it is, ſhe was much leſs ſatisfied with 
the generoſity of Sophia. * Indeed,” cries the, my 
dear, the lady knows better how to diſpoſe of her 
money than you imagine, She might very well 
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think we ſhould not put up ſuch a buſineſs with- 
«© Out tome fatisfaction, and the law would have coſt 
© her an infinite deal more than this poor little mat- 
© ter, which I wonder you would take.“ © You are 
always o bloodily wiſe,” quoth the huſband : * it 
would have colt her more, would it? doſt fancy I 
don't know that as well as thee ? but would any 
of that more, or ſo much, have come into our 
pockets? Indeed, if fon Tom the lawyer had been 
alive, I could have been glad to have put tuch a 
pretty baſinets into his Bands, He would have 
got a good picking out of it; but I have no rela- 
tion now who is a lawyer, and why ſhould 1 go 
lo law tor the benefit of itrangers!” _* Nay, to be 
fare, antwered ſhe, you muit know beit.* © I 
believe I do,” replied he. * I fancy when money 
is to be got, I can ſinell it out as well as another, 
Every body, let me tell you, would not have talk- 
ed people out of this. Mind that, I ſay; every 
body would not have cajoled this out of her, mind 
that.“ The wiſe then joined in the applauſe of 
her huſband's fagacity : and thus ended the ſhort 
dialogue between them on this occation. 

We will therefore take our leave of theſe good 
people, aud attend his lordſhip and lis fair compa— 
nions, who made tuch good expedition, that they 
performed a journey of ninety miles in two days, 
and on the ſecond evening arrivedan London, with 
out havin» encountered any one adventure on the 
road woithy the dignity of this hiftory to relate. 
Our pen, therefore, ſhall imitate the expedition 
which it dei{cribes, aud our hiftory ſhall keep pace 
with ihe travellers who are its ſubject. Good wri- 
ters will indeed do well to imitate the ingenious 
traveller in this inſtance, who always proportions 
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his ſtay at any place, to the beauties, elegancies, 


and curioſities which it affords. At Eſhur, at Stowe, 
at Wilton, at Eſtbury, and at Prior's Park, days are 
too ſhort for the ravithed imagination, while we 
admire the wondroas power of art in improving 
nature. In ſome of theie, art chiefly engages our 
admiration ; in ethers, nature aud art contend for 
our applaule ; but in the laſt, the former ſeems to 
ort. U. | B b 
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triumph. Here Nature appears in her richeſt at. 
tire, and Art, dreſſed with the modelteſt limplicity, 
attends her benignant miſtreſs. Here Nature in- 
deed pours forth the choiceſt treatures which ſhe 
hath laviſhed on this world; and here human na- 
ture preſents you with an object which cau be ex- 
ceeded only in the other, 

Ink ſame taſte, the ſame imagination, which lu. 
xuriouſly riots in theſe elegant ſcenes, can be amu- 
led with objects of far inferior note. The woods, 
the rivers, the lawns of Devon and of Dorſet, at- 
tract the cye of the 1 ingenious traveller, and retard 
his pace ; which delay he afterwards compenſates 
by ſwiftly ſcouring: over the gloomy heath of Bag. 


ſhot, or that pleaſant plain which extends itleli 


weitward from Stockbridge, where no other object 

than one ſingle tree only in ſixteen miles preſents 

itſelf to the view, unlets the clouds, in compaſlion 

to our tired ſpirits, kindly open their variegated 
manſions to our proſpect. 

Nor ſo"travels the money-meditating tradeſinan, 
the ſagacious juſtice, the di gnified doctor, the waim- 
clad grazier, with all the numerous offspring or 
wealth and dullneſs. On they jog, with equal pace, 
through the verdant meadows, or over the barren 
heath, their horſes meaſuring tour miles and a halt 


Fer hour with the utmolt exactneſs; the eyes of the 


beaſt and of his maſter being alike directed for: 
wards, aud employed in contemplating the fame 
objects in the ſame manner. With equal rapture 
the good rider ſurveys the proudeſt boaſts of the 
architect, and thoſe fair buildings with which ſome 
unknown name hath adorned the rich cloathing- 
town ; where heaps of bricks are piled up as a kind 
of monument, to ſhew that heaps of money hare 
been piled there before. 


AND now, reader, as we are in haſte to attend out 


heroine, we will leave to thy ſagacity to apply all 
this to the Bœotian writers, and to thoſe Authors 
who are their oppolites, This thou wilt be abun— 
dantly able to perform without our aid. Beſtir thy- 

ſelf therefore on this occaſion ; for though we wall 
always lend thee proper aſliſtance in difficult Faces 
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as we do not, like ſome others, expect thce to uſe 


the arts of divination to diſcover our meaning, vet 
© we ſhall not indulge thy lazineſs where nothing but. 
thy own attention is required ; for thou art bighly 


miſtaken if thon doſt imagine that we intended, 


when we began this great work, to leave thy ſaga- 
city nothing to do; or that, without ſometimes ex- 
erciſing this talent, thou wilt be able to travel thro' 
our pages with any pleaſure or profit to thyiclt. 


e 

Containing a hiut or tus concerning virtue, and a few 
gere concern. ng fulf: eon. 

O0 * R company being arrived at London, were 


. 
let down at his Lordihip's home, where, While 
they refreſhed themiclves alter tie f: tivuc af their 


journey, ſervants were diipatched to provide a 
lodging for the two ladies; 1or as her Ja: dy (hip was 


not then in tow n, Mrs Fitzpatrick wo uld by no 
means content to accept a bed! in the manſion of the 
ps, 

So uE readers will Derkapi condemn this extraor- 


dinary delicacy, as I may call it, of virtue, as too 


nice and ſcrupulous ; but we muſt make allowances 
for her ſituation, which muſt be owned to have been 


very tickhſh; and when we conſider the malice of 


cenſorious tongues, we muſt allow, if it was a fault, 
the fault was an exceſs on the right ide, and which 
every woman who is in the ſelf- fame ſituation will 
do well to imitate. The molt. formal appearance 
of virtue, when it is only an appearance, may, per- 
haps, in very abitracted conſiderations, ſeem to be 


rater leſs commendable than virtue it{elf without 


this formality ; but it will however be always more 
commended ; and this, I believe, will be granted 
by all, that it is neceflary, unleſs in ſome very Par- 
ticular caſes, for every woman to ſupport either the 
one or the other, 


A LODGING being prepared, Sophia accompanied 


her couſin "= that evening; ; but reſolved carly in 


the morning to enquire atter the lady, into whoſe 
Protection, as we have formerly mentioned, fe. had 
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determined to throw herſelf, when ſhe quitted hes 
father's houſe. And this ſhe was the more eager in 
doing, from forme obſervations ſhe had made during 
Her journey in the coach. 

Now, as we would by no means fix the odions 
character of ſaſpicion on Sophia, we are almoſt 
afraid to open to our reader the conceits which fill. 
ed her mind conc erning Mrs Fitzpatrick ; of whom 
the certainly at preſent entertained ſore doubts; 
which, as they are very apt to enter into the boſoms 
of the worſt of people, we think proper not to men- 
tion more plainly, till we have firſt ſuggeſted a 
word or two to our reader touching ſuſpicion in 
e-neral. 

Or this there have always appeared to me to be 
two degrees, The firſt of theſe I chnlſe to derne 
trom the heart, as the extreme velocity of its dis 
cerament ſeems to denote ſome previous inward im- 


3 pulſe; and the rather, as this ſuperlative degree ot- 


ten forms its own objects; ſees what is not, and ul. 
ways more than really exiſts. This is that quick- 
lighted penetration, whoſe haw}'s eyes no {ymptora 
ot evil can eſcape ; which obſerves not only upon 
tlie actions, but upon the words and looks of men; 
and as 1t proceeds from the heart of the obſerver, 
10 it dives into the heart of the obſerved, aud there 


elpies evil, as it were in the fiuſt embryo, nay ſfome- 


times before it can be ſaid to be conceived, An ad- 
mirable faculty, if' it were infallible: but as this 2 
gree of perfection! is not even claimed by more the, 


one mortal being, ſo from the fallibility of ſuch 


acute dilcernment have ariſen many Cad miſchic!5 
and molt grievous heart-akes to innocence and vir- 
tue. I cannot help therefore regarding this vai: 
quick- ſightedneſs into evil as a vicious exceſe, and 
as a very pernicious evil ittelt. And I am the more 
inclined to this opinion, as I am afraid it always 


proceeds from a bad heart, for the reaſons I have 


above mentioned, and for one more, namely, bes 
canſe I never knew it the property of a pood one. 
Now from this degree of tutpicion I entirely ans 
abſolutely acquit Sophia. 

A SEcoND degree of this quality ſceius to arty 


. 
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* From the head, This is indeed no other than the 

> faculty of ſceing what is before your eyes, and of 
drawing conclutions from what you ſee. The for- 
mer of theſe is unavoidable by thoſe who have any 

eyes, and the latter is perhaps no leſs certain aud 
neceſſary a conſequence of our having any brains. 
This is altogether as bitter an enemy to guilt as the 

former is to innocence ; nor can TI ſce it in an una- 

miable light, even tho', through human fallibility, 

it ſhould be ſometimes miſtaken. For inſtance, if a 

huſband ſhould accidentally ſurpriſe his wife in the 
lap, or in the embraces, of ſome of thoſe pretty young 
gentlemen who profeſs the art of cuckold-making, I 
mould not highly, 1 think, blame him for conclu— 

ding ſomething. more than what he ſaw, from the 

familiarities which he really had {een, and which we 

are at leaſt favourable enough to, when we call 
them innocent freedoms. The reader will ealily 
ſaggelt great plenty of inſtances to himſelf: I ſhall 
add but one more, which, however unchriſttan it 
may be thought by ſome, I cannot help eſteeming: 

to be ſtrictly juſtifiable, and this is a ſufpicion that 

a man is capable of doing what he hath done al- 
ready, and that it is poſſible for one who hath been 
a- villain once, to act the {ame part again. And, to 
confeſs the truth, of this degree of ſuſpicion I believe 

Sophia was guilty. . From this degree of tuſpicion 

the had, in fact, conceived an opinion, that her cou 
im was really no better than ſhe ſhould be. 

Tax cale, it ſcems, was this: Mrs Fitzpatrick . 
wiſely conſidered, that the virtue of a young lady 
is, in the world, in the {ame ſituation with a poor 
hare, which is certain, whenever it ventures abroad, 
to meet its enemies: for it can hardly meet any. 
other, No ſooner therefore was ſhe determined to 
take the firſt opportunity of quitting the protection 
of her huſband, than ſhe reſolved to cait herſelf un- 

der the protection of ſome other mam; and ywhona : 
could ſhe ſo properly chuſe to be her guardian as a - 
per ſon of quality, of fortune, of honour ; and who, 
beſides a gallant diſpoſition, which inchaes men to 
knight-errantry, that is, to be the champions of la- 
dies in diltreſs, had often declared a violent attach: 
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ment to herſeh, and had already given her all the 
inſtances ot it in his power? 

Bur as the liw hath tooliſhly omitted this office 
of vice-huſband, or guardian to an eloped lady, 
and as malice is apt to denominate him by a mors 
diſagreeable appellation, it was concluded that his 
lordſhip ſhould perform all fuch kind offices to the 
lady in ſecret, and without publicly afluming the 
character of her protector. Nay, to prevent any 
other perion from ſceing him in this light, it was 
apree that the lady ſhould proceed directly to Bath, 
and that his lordthij ſhould firſt go to London, an: 
thence ſhonld go down to that place, by the advice 
of his ph yti:cians, 

Now all this Sophia very plainly underſtood, not 
from the lips or behavionr of Mrs Fitzpatrick, but 
from the peer, who was infinitely leſs expert at re- 
taining a ſecret than was the good lady; and per- 
haps the exact ſecrecy which Mrs Fitzpatrick had ob- 
ſerved on this head in her narrative, ſerved not a 
little to heighten thoſe ſuſpicions which were now 
nien in the mind of her couſin. 

Sopn1a very eaſily found ont the lady ſhe ſought, 
for indced there was not a chairman in town to 
whom her houſe was not perfectly well known ; and 
as ſhe received, in return of her firſt meſſage, a-molt 

refling invitation, ſhe immediately accepted it. 

Irs titzpatrick indeed did not defire her couſin to 
ſtay with her with more earneſtneſs than civility re. 
quired, Whether the had diſcerned and reſented 
the ſuſpicion above mentioned, or from what other 
motive it aroſe, I cannot ſay; but certain it is, ſhe 
was full as deſirous of parting with Sophia, as So— 
phia herſelf could be of going. 

Tuk young lady, when ſhe came to take Jeave of 
her couſin, could not avoid giving her a ſhort hint 
of advice. She begged her, for Heaven's fake, to 
take care of herſelf, and to conſider in how dange- 
rous a fituation ine food; adding, ſhe hoped ſome 
method would be found of reconciling her to her 
huſband, © You ::14 remember, my dear, ſays ſhe, 
the maxim witici ny aunt Weſtern hath ſo often 
repeated to us both : That wheucver the mattimo- 
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nial alliance is broke, and war declared between 
huſband and wife, ihe can hardly \nake a difad- 
vantageous peace for her{ett on any conditions, 
Thele are my aunt's very words, and ſhe hath had 
a great deal of expericnce in the world.“ Mrs Fitz- 
atrick anfvered with a contemptuous finile, Ne- 
ver fear me, child, take care of yourtelf; for you 

are younger than J. [ will come and viſit you in 
a few days; but, dear Sophy, let me give you ene 
picce of advi ice: leave the character of Cravearrs 
in the country; for, beheve me, It will fit very 
awkwardly upon you in this town.” 

Tnvs the two couſins parted, and Sophia repzir- 
ed directly to lady Bellaſton, where ſhe found a met 
hearty, as well as polite welcome. The lady had 
taken a great fancy to her when ſhe had ſeen her 
formerly with her aunt Weltern, She was indeed 
extremely glad to fee her; and was io ſooner ac- 
quainted with the reaſons which induced her to 
leave the Squire and fly to London, than ſhe hig ix 
applanded her ſenſe and refolntion ; and alter ex- 
preiling the highest ſatisfaction in the opinion which 
Sophia had declared ſhe entertained of her lady ſkip, 
by chuſing her houſe for an aſylum, ſhe pron; led 
her all the e protection which it was in her power to 
give. 


*** 


As we have now brought Sophia into ſafe hands, | 


the reader will, ! appr ehend, be contented to depoſit 
her there a while, and to look a little after other 
perſonages, and particularly poor Jones, 'whom we 
have left long enough to do penance for his pait 
oftences, which, as is the nature of vice, brought 
lutkcient puniikment upon him then:ſclves, 
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Lontaining the ſame individual time with: the former, 


F 


Shewing what is to be deemed plagiariſm in a modern 
author, and what is io be conſidered as a lawful prize, 


—RHE learned reader muſt have obſerved, that 

| in the courſe of this mighty work, I have 

often tranſlated paflages out of the beſt an- 

cient authors, without quoting the original, or with- 

ont taking the leaſt notice of the book from whence 
they were berrowed. 


Tals conduct in writing is placed in a very pro- 


per light by the ingenious Abbé Banier, in his pre— 
face to his Mythology, a work of great er udition, 
and of equal judgment. “ It will be eaſy,” ſays 
he, © for the reader to obſerve, that I have fre- 
60 quently had greater regard to him, than to my 


him a conſiderable compliment, when for his ſake 
he ſuppreſles learned quotations that come in his 
way, and which wonld have coſt him but the. 
bare trouble of tranſcribing,” 
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To fill up a work with thefe ſcraps may indeed be 
conlidered as a downright cheat on the learned 
world, who are by fuch means impoſed upon to bu 
a ſecond time in fragments and by retail what they 
have already in grols, if not in their memories, up— 
on their ſhelves; and it is ſtill more cruel upon the 
illiterate, who are drawn in to pay for what is of no 
manner of uſe to them. A writer who intermixes 
great quantity of Greek and Latin with his works, 
deals by the ladies and fine gentlemen in the ſame 
paultry manner with which they are treated by the 
auctioneers, who often endeavour 1o to contound 
and mix up their lots, that, in order to purchaſe the 
commodity you want you are obliged at the ſame 
time to purchaſe that which will do yon no ſervice. 

ANnp yet as there is no conduct fo fair aud difin- 
tercited, but that it may be miſunderſtood by igno- 
rance, and miirepreſented by malice, I have been 
lometimes tempted to preterve my own reputation 
at the expence of my reader, and to tranſcribe the 
original, or at leaſt to quote chapter and verie, 
whenever I bave made uſe either of the thought cr 
expreſſion of another. I am indeed in fome doubt 
that I have often ſuffered by the contrary method; 
and that, by ſuppreſſiug the original author's name, 
have been rather {ſuſpected of plagiariim, than re- 
puted to act from the amiable motive above aſſigned 
by that juſtly celebrated Frenchman, 

Now, to obviate all ſuch imputations for the fu- 
ture, I do here confeſs and juſtify the fact. The 
Ancients may be conſidered as a rich common, where 
every perſon who hath the ſmalleſt tenement in Par- 
naſſus hath a free right to fatten his muie. Or, to 
place it in a clearer light, we Moderns are to the 
Ancients what the poor are to the rich, By the poor 
here, I mean that large and venerable body which, 
in Engliſh, we call the mob. Now, whoever bath had 
the honour to be admitted to any degree of intimacy 
with this mob, muſt well know that it is one of 
their eſtablithed maxims to plunder and pillage 
their rich neighbours without any reluctance ; and 
that this is held to be neither ſin nor ſhame among. 
theme And fo.coultautly do thev abige and act by 
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this maxim, that in every pariſh almolt in the king. 
dom, there 1s a kind of contederacy ever carrying 
on againſt a certain perſon of opulence called the 
Squire, whoſe property is conlidered as a free-bouty 
by all his poor neighbours ; who, as they conclude 
that there is no manner of guilt in ſuch depreda- 
tions, look upon it as a point of honour and moral 
obligation to conceal and preferve each other from 
puniſhment on all ſuch occaſions, 

Ix like manner are the Ancients, ſuch as Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and the reſt, to be eſteemed 
among ns writers, as fo many wealthy ſquares, from 
whom we, the poor of Parnaſlus, claim an imme- 
morial cuſtom of taking whatever we can come at, 
This liberty I demand, and this I am as ready to allow 
again to my poor neighbours in their turn, All ! 
protetis, and all I require of my brethren, is to main - 
tzin the ſame ſtrict honeſty among onricives which. 
the mob thew to one another. To teal trom one 
another is indeed highly criminal and indecent ; 
for this may be ſtrictly ſtyled defrauding the poor, 
8 perhaps, thoſe who are poorer than our- 
elves) ; or, to ſee it under the moit opprobrious co» 
Jonrs, robbing the ſpital. 

Since, therefore, upon the ſtricteſt examination, 
my own conſcience cannot lay any ſuch pitiful theft 
to my charge, I am contented to plead guilty to the 
former accuſation ; nor ſhall I ever fcruple to take 
to myſelf any paſſage which I ſhall find in an ancient 
author to my purpoſe, without ſetting down the 
name of the author from whence it was taken. Nay, 
I abſolutely claim a property in all ſuch ſfentiments 
the moment they are tranſcribed into my writings, 
and I expect all readers henceforward to regard 
them as purely and entirely my own. This claim, 
however, I deſire to be allowed me only on condition 
that I preſerve ſtrict honeſty towards my poor bre- 
thren, from whom, if ever I borrow any of that little 
of which they are poſſeſſed, I ſhall never fail to put 
their mark upon it, that it may be at all time ready 
to be reltored to the right owner. 

Tk omiſſion of this was highly blameable in one 
Mr Moore, who having formerly borrowed ſome lincs 
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of Pope aud company, took the liberty to tranſcribe 
ſix of them into his play of the Rival Modes. Mr 
Pope however very luckily found them in the ſaid 
play, and laying violent hands on his own property, 
trausferred it back again into his own works; and 
for a further puniſhment, impriſoned the ſaid Moore 
in the loathſome dungeon of the Dunciad, where his 
unhappy memory now remains, and eternally will 
remain, as a proper puniſhment for ſuch his unjul 

dealings in the poetical trade, h 


. 


In which, though the Squire doth not find his danghter, 
ſomething is found which puis an end to fs purſuits 


HE hiſtory now returns to the inn at Upton, 

; whence we ſhall firit trace the footſteps of 
Squire Weſtern; for as he will ſoon arrive at an 
end of his journey, we ſhall have then full leifure 
to attend our hero. 

Tu reader may be pleaſed to remember, that rhe 
ſaid Squire departed from the inn in great fury, and 
in that fury he purſued his daughter. The hoſtler 
having informed him that the bad crotled the Severn, 
he likewiſe paſled that river with his equipage, and 
rode full ſpeed, vowing the utmolt vengeance againſt 
poor Sophia if he thoald but overtake her. 

He had not gone far before he arrived at a croſs 


S . » — 
way. Here he called a ſhort council of war, in 


which, after hearing different opinions, he at laſt 


ave the direction of his purſuit to fortune, and 
{track directly into the Worceſter road. 

Ix this road he proceeded about two miles, when 
he began to bemoan himſelf tuolt bitterly, frequently 
crying out, „What pity is it! Sure never was ſo 
* unlucky a dog as myſelf!“ and then burſt forth a 


volley of oaths aud execrations. 


Tut parſon attempted to adminiſter comfort to 
him on this occaſion. „Sorrow not, Sir,” ſays he, 
* like thoſe without hope. Howbeit we have not yet 

been able to overtake young madam, we may ac- 
count it ſome good fortune that we have hitherto 
traced her courſe ariglit. Peradventure the will 
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© ſoon be fatigated with her journey, and will tarry 
in lome inn, in order to renovate her corpor cal 
functions; and in that caſe, in all moral certainty, 

© you will 3 briefly be compos 90. 

* Pocn ! D—n the flat,” auſwered the Squire, ©] 
am lamenting the loſs of ſo ſine a mor ning tor hunt- 
© ing, It is confounded hard to loſe one of the bett 
C ſcenting days, in all appearance, which hath becu 
this ſeaſon, and eſpecially after fo long a fro{t.” 

WHrerTHeR Fortune, who now and then ſhews ſome 
compathon in her wantonelt tricks, might not take 
pity of the Squire; and as ſhe had determined not 
to let him overtake his daughter, might not relolvc 
to make him amends ſome other way, I will not at 
ſert; but he had hardly uttered the words juit be- 
fore commemorated, and two or three oaths at their 
heels, when a pack of hounds began to open their 
melocdious throats at a ſinall diſtance from them, 
winch the Squire's horle and his rider both percci- 
ving, both Lnmediatery pricked up their ears, aud 

the $quire crying, * She's gone, ſhe's gone! Dann 
me if ſhe is not gone!“ initantly clapped ſpurs to 
the beaſt, who little needed it, having indeed the 
ſame inclination with his maſter ; and now the 
whole company croſing iuto a corn-tield, rode di— 
rectly towards the hounds, with much ha!looiny 
and hooping, while the poor parton, bleſſing him— 
ſelt, brought up the rear. 

Th vs fable reports that the fair Grimalkin, whom 
Venus, at the delire of a pathonare lover, converted 
from a cat into a fine woman, no fooner perceived 
a monte, than, mindtul of her former ſport, and ſtill 
retaining her priſtine nature, ſhe leapt from the bed 
of her hufband to purſ&e the little animal. 

WHrar are we to underſtand by this? Not that the 


bride was diſpleaſed with the embraces of ber amo 


rous bridegroom : tor though ſome have remarked 
that cats are ſubject to ingratitude, yet women and 
cats too will be pleaſed and purr on certain ocen- 
fic1:s, The truth is, as the iagacious Sir Roger 


L'Eſtrange obſerves, in his deep reflections, that, 


© if we ſhut Nature out at the door, the will come 
in at the window; aud that puls, though a ma- 
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„dam, will be a mouter till.“ In the ſame manner 
- we arcnot to arraign tlie Squire ot any want of love 
for his daughter, for in reality he bad a great deal: 
ve are only to conſider that he was a ſquize and a 
| {port{tnat3, and then we may apply the favle to him, 
and the judicious reilections lkewile, 
= Tuk hounds ran'very hard, as it is called, aud tlie 
Squire purſued over hedge and ditch, with all his 
uiial vociferation and alacrity, and with all his uſual 
picature ; ; nor did the thoughts of Sophia ever once 
intrude themſelves to allay the ſatislaction he en- 
joved in the cliace, which be ſaid was one of the 
jinelt he ever ſaw, and which he ſwore was very 
rell worth going ſity miles for. As the Squire for- 
got Ins daughter -*the {ervants, we may e. Hy believe, 
iorgot their miſtreſs; and the parton, alter having 
* relle much aſtonithment 10 Latin to himſelt, at 
length likewite abandoned all farther thonghts ol 
the youns Jady, and jogging on at a 1 ors be- 
ind, benan to mieditate a portion oi doctrine for 
who entuing Sunday. 

TRE iquire Res owned the honnds was highly : 
pleated with the arrival of ins brother fſquire and 1 
mortſman: for all men approve nicrit in their own 
| way, and no man was inore e 1 in ine fic] tlian 
ir Wettern, nor did an other better know hew to 
chcournge the dogs with his voice, and to animate 
thc hunt with his holla. 

SPORTSMEN, in the warmth of a chace, are too 
mch engaged io attend to any manner of ccremo- 
ny; nay, "ey en to the ollices of hamanity : : for if any 
Ta knen meet with an accident by tumbling Into u. 
ditch, or into @ river, the reſt Pats on regardleſ, and 
pc nevally leave him to his fate; during this time, 
therefore, the two {quires, though often cloſe to 
Each other, interchauged not a ſingle word. The 
matter of the hunt, however, often ſaw aud : APNrovV = 
et the great judgn: [Ent of the ſtranger in drawing 
tie dogs when they were at a fault, and hence con- 
Ce1V ed! a very Woh opinion of his underitanding, as 
the number of his attendants in{pired no mull re- 
Verence to his quality . As ſoon, therefor e, as the { {yore 
was ended by the death of the little animal which 
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had occaſioned it, the two ſquires met, and in all 
{quire-like greeting ſaluted each other. 

THe converſation was entertaining enough, and 
what we may perhaps relate in the appendix, or on 


{ome other occaſion; but as it no ways concerns this 


Hiſtory, we cannot prevail on ourſelves to pive it a 
place here, It concluded with a ſecond chace, and 
that with an invitation to dinner. This being ac- 
cepted, was followed by a hearty bout of drinking, 
which ended in as hearty a nap on the part of Squire 
Weſtern. 

Ovk Squire was by no means a match either for 
His hoſt, or for Parſon Supple, at his cups that even- 
ing; for which the violent fatigue of mind as well 
as body that he had undergone, may very well ac- 
count, without the leaſt derogation froz: his honour, 
He was, indeed, according to the vulgar phraſe, 
whiſtled-drank ; for before he had fwallowed the 
third bottle, he became ſo entirely overpowered, 
that though he was not carried off to bed till long 
after, the parſon conſidered him as abſent; and ha- 


ving acquainted the other ſquire with all relating to 


Sophia, he obtained his promiſe of ſeconding theſe 
arguments which he intended to urge the next morn- 
ing for Mr Weſtern's return. 

No ſooner, therefore, had the good Squire ſhaken 
off his evening, and began to call for his morning 
draught, and to ſummon his horſes, in order to re- 
new his purſuit, than Mr Supple began his diſſua— 
ſives, which the hoſt fo ſtrongly ſeconded, that they 
at length prevailed, and Mr Weſtern agreed to return 
home, being principally moved by one argument, 
iz, that he knew not which way to go, and might 
probably be riding farther from his daughter inſtead 
of towards her. He then took leave of his brother- 
ſportſinan, and expreſſing great joy that the froſt 
was broken, (which might perhaps be no ſmall mo- 
tive to his haſtening home), ſet forwards, or rather 
backwards, for Somerſetſhire; but not before he had 


firſt diſpatched part of his retinue in queſt of his 
daughter, after whom he likewiſe ſent a volley of 


the moſt bitter execrations which he could invent. 


— 
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ff 


The departure of Tones from Upton, with what paſſed 
1 pron, 
between him and Partridge en the road. 


T length we are once more come to our hero; 
and, to y the truth, we have been obhged to 
part with him to long, that conlidering the condi- 
tion in which we left him, I apprehend many ot our 
readers have concladed we mtended to abandon 
him for ever; he being at preient in that ftuation 
in which prudent people utually deſiſt from enqui- 
ring any farther atter their friends, left they ſhould 
be thocked by hearing ſuch fitends had hanged 
themtelves. 

Bur, in reality, if we have not all the virtues, I 
will boldly fay, neither have we all the vices of a 
prudent character; and though it is not eaſy to 
conceive circumſtances much more miſerable than 
thoſle of poor Jones at preſent, we ſhall return to 
him, and attend upon him with the fame diligence 
as if he was wantoning in the brighteſt beams of 
fortune, | 

Mx jones then, and his companion Partridge, left 
the inn a few minutes after the departure of Squire 
Weſtern, and purſued the ſame road on foot; for 
the holiler told them, that no horſes were by any 
means to be at that time procured at Upton. On 
they marched with heavy hearts ; for though their 
diſquiet proceeded from very different reaſous, yet 
diſpleaſed they were both; and if Jones ſighed bit 
teriy, Partridge granted altogether as ſadly at every 
ſtep. 

Warr they came to the croſs-roads where the 
Squire had ſtopt to take counſel, Jones ſtopt like- 
wite, and turning to Partridge, aſked his opinion 
which track they ſhould purſue, Ah, Sir,” anſwer- 


ed Partridge, „I with your Honour would follow 
* my advice.“ Why thould 1 not?” replied Jones, 
_© for it is now indifferent to me whither I go, or 
* what becomes of me.“ „My advice then, faid 
Partridge, „is, that you immediately face about and 
© returu home; tor who that bath ſuch à home te: 
6 
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return to as your Honour, would travel thus about 


the country like a vagabond ? L aſk pardon, /:7 


vox ea ſola reperta eſt.” 
£ Aras! cries Jones, CT have no home to return 
to ;—but it my friend, my father, would receive 
me, could I bear the COTE from which Sophia 
is flown ? Crael Sophia! Cruel} No. Let me 
blame mytſel{—No, let me blame thee. D—nation 
{c1ze thee, fool, blockhead ! thou haſt undone me, 
aud! will tear thy ſoul from thy body.“ At which 
words he laid violent hands on the collar of poor 
Partridge, and hook him more heartily than an ag 12 
fit, or his own fears had ever done before. 

ParTRIDSF tell trembling on his knees, and heg- 
ged for mercy, vowing he had meant no harm-- 
waen Jones, aftcr-ftaring wildly oa him for a mo- 
ment, quitted his hold, and diicharged a rage on 
hiinſelf, that, had it fallen on the other, w ould cer- 
tainly have e put an end to his being, which indeed 
the very apprehcuſion of it had almoſt eſiected. 

WE would beſtow fome pains here in nunutely 
deſcribing all the mad pranks which Jones played oa 
this occaſion, could we be well aſſured that the rea- 
der would take the ſame pains in peruſiug them; 
but as we are apprehenſive that, after all the labour 
which we ſhould employ in painting this ſcene, the 
ſaid reader would be very apt to ſkip it entirely ver 
we have fired ourſelves that trouble. To ſay the 
truth, we have, from this rcaſon alone, often done 

reat violence to the luxuriance of our genius, and 
Fave left many excellent deſcriptions out of our 
work, which wonld otherwiſe have been in it: and 
this ſuſpicion, to be honeſt, ariſes, as is generally 
the caſe, from our own wicked heart; for we have 
ourſelves been very often moit horric dly given to 
jumping, as we have run thr ough the pages of vo- 
Inminous hiſcori 1ans, 

SUFFICE it then ſimply to ſry, that Jones, after 
having played the part of a madman for many mi- 
nutes, came, by degrees, to himſelf; which no 
ſooner happened, than turning to Partridge, he very 
earneſtly begged his pardon for the attack he had 
made. ou him in the violence of his paſtion ; bur 


n 
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coucluded by deſiring him never to mention his 
return again -. for he was reſolved never to ſee that. 
country any more, | 

PARTRIDGE eaſily forgave him, and faithfully pro- 
miſed to obey the injunction now laid upon him: 
and then Jones very briſkly cried out, Since it is ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible tor me to purſue any further 
© the ſteps of my angel will purſue thofe of glory. 
Come on, my brave lad, now for the army :—it is 
© a glorious cauſe, and I would willingly ſacrifice 
© my life in it, even though it was worth my pre- 
ſerving.“ And fo ſaying, he immediately ſtruck 
into the different road from that which the Squire 
had taken, and, by mere chance, purſued the very 
{ame through which Sophia had before palled. 

Ovr travellers now marched a full mile without. 
ſpeaking a ſyllable to each other, though Jones, in- 
deed, mattered many things to himielt. As to Par- 
tridge, he was profoundly filent ; for he was not, 
perhaps, perfectly recovered from his former fright ; 
beſides, he had apprehenſions of provoking his friend 
to a ſecond fit of wrath ; eſpecially. as he now be- 
gan to entertain a conceit, which may not, perhaps, 
create any great wonder in the reader. In ſhort, he. 
began now to ſuſpect that Jones was abſolutely out 
of his ſenſes. 

AT length, Jones being weary of ſoliloquy, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to his companion, and blamed him 
for his taciturnity; for which the poor man very 
honeſtly accounted, from his fear of giving offence. . 
And now this fear being pretty well removed, by. 
the moſt. abſolute promites of inderi nity, Partridge- 
again took the bridle from his tongue, which, per- 
taps, rejoiced no leſs at regaining its liberty than 
a young colt, when the bridle is Hit rom his neck, 
and he is turned looſe into the pattares, 

As Partridge was inlübited from that topic which: 
would at firit have ſuggeſted itfelf, he feil upon 
that which was next uppermoſt in his mind, name- 
ly, the Man of the Hill. * Certainly, Sir,” fays he,, 
* that could never be a mau, who drelles himſelf, 
* and lives after ſuch a Hrange manner, and ſo un-- 
„like other folks, Beſides, his diet, as che old wo- 
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man told me, is chieſly upon herbs, which is a fitter 
food for a horie than a Chriſtian: nay, landlordat 
Upton ſays, that the neighbours thereabouts have 
very fear aul notions about him. It runs {lransc ly 
in my head, that it muſt have been ſome ſpirit, 
who, perhaps, might be ſent to forewarn ns: and 
who knows, but all that matter which he told us, 
of his gowg to fight, and of his being taken a pri- 


foner, and of the great danger he was in of being 


hanged, might be intended as a warning to us, 


conſidering what we are going about : beſides, ! 
dreamt of nothing all laſt night but of fighting; . 
and methought the blood ran out of my nole, « as 
liquor ont of a tap. Indeed, Sir, in ſandu , regina, 
jubes renovare dolorem.” 

Tu ſtory, Partridge, anſwered Jones, “is almoſt 
as 11] applied as thy Latin. Nothing can be more 
likely to happen than death to men who go into 
battle. Perhaps we ſhall both fall in it —and what 
then?“ What then,“ rephed Partridge ; © why, 
then there is an end of us, is there not? when 1 
am gone, all 15 over with me. What matters the 
cauſe to me, or who gets the victory, if I am 
killed? I hall never enjoy any advantage from it, 
What are all the ringing of bells, and bonſires, to 
one that is ſix foot under ground ? there will be 
an end of poor Partridge.” © And an end of poor 
Partridge,” cries Jones, „there muſt be one time 


or other. If you Jove Latin, I will repeat you ſome 


fine lines ont of Horace, which would inſpire cou- 
rage into a coward, 


Dulce et decorum ef pro patria mori, 
Mors et figacem per fe quitur virume 
Nec parcit imbellis juventa 
Peplitibus, timidogue tergo. 


© I wisR you would conſtrue them,“ cries Par- 


tridge; for Horace is a hard author, and I cannot 


* 


« 
C 


underſtand as you repcat them.” 
« I wiLlL repeat you a bad imitation, or rather 


paraplrate of my own,” {aid jones; © for I am but 
an indifferent poct, 
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lets. And for the ſword, I never learned to fence, 


IWho would not die in his dear country's canſe ? 
Since, if ba/c fear bis dafiard ſtep withdraws, 
From death he cannot ir: June common grave 
- Receioos, at /afl, the coward and the brave, 


a W S © 


* 'Tnar's very certain,“ cries Partridge. Ay, 


ſure, Mors omnibus communis but there is a great 


diſſereuce between dying in one's bed a great ma- 
ny years hence, like a good Chriſtian, with all our: 


friends crying about us, and being thot to-day or, 


to-morrow, like a mad-dog :. or, perhaps, hacked. 
in twenty pieces with a fivord, and that too before. 
we have repented of all our fins, O Lord, have. 
mercy upon us!] to be fare, the ſoldiers are a wie- 
ked kind of people. I never loved to have anv 
thing to do with them. 1could hardly bring my- 
icit ever to look upon them as Chrittiaus. There. 
is nothing but curling and {wearing among them. 
|-with your Honour would repent ; | heartily wiſh. 
yon would repent, before it is too late; and not 
think of goiug amor, them —tvul communica— 
tion corrupts good manners. That is my princts 
pal reafow, For as for that warter, Lam no more 


- afraid than another man, not!; as to matter of 


that. I know all human fleſh muſt die; but yet a 
man may live many years for all that, Why, 1 
am a middle-aped man now, and yet I may live a 
great number of years. I have read of feveral 
who have lived to be above an hundred, aud fome 
a preat deal above a hundred, Not that ] hope, 
I mean that I promiſe myſelf, to live to apy fach 
age as that neither. —But it it he only to eighty. 
or ninety ; Heaven be preifed, that is a great way 
off yet ; and ] am not afraid ef dying then no more. 
than another man: but ſurely, to tempt death be- 
fore a man's time is come, ſeems to me downright. 
wickedneis and preſumption, Betides, if it was 
to do any good indeed; but let the cauſe be what. 
it will, what mighty matter of good can two peo- 
ple do? and, for my part, I underſtand nothing 
of it. 1 never fired off a gun above ten times in 
my life; and then it was not charged with bul- 
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and know nothing of the matter. And then there 
are thoſe cannons, which certainly it muſt be 


« thought the higheit preſumption to go in the way 


« of: and. no body but a madiman—l atk pardon ; 
* upon my ſoul, I meant no harm; I beg I may nov 
© throw your Honour into another paſſion.” 

Be under no apprehenſion, Partridge,” cries 
Jones; Jam now ſo well convinced of thy cowar- 
dice, that thou couldſt not provoke me on any ac- 
count.“ © Your Honour, anſwered he, may call me 
© a coward, or any thing elfe you please. If loving 


to fleep in a whole ſkin makes a man a coward, 


non ammunes ab Hlis mulis ſumus. I never read in my 
grammar, that a man can't be a good man with- 
out fighting. Vir. bonus eſt quis * Qui conſulta pa- 
trum, qui leges juraque ſervat. Not a word of fight- 
ing; and lam ſure the {cripture is ſo much againſt 
it, that a man ſhall never perſuade me he is a 
good Chriſtian, while he ſheds Chriſtian blood.“ 


EN AI. 


The adventure of, a beggar-man, 


K N N $6 


Us T as Partridge had uttered that good and' 
of pious doctrine with which the laſt chapter con- 
cluded, they arrived at. another croſs way, when a 
lame fellow in raps aſked them for alms; upon 
which Partridge gave him a. ſevere rebuke, ſaying, 
Every pariſh ought to keep their own poor.“ Jones: 
then fell a laughing, and aſked Partridge, If he was 
not aſhamed, with ſo much charity in his mouth, to 
have no charity in his heart. © Your. religion,” tays 
he, * ſerves you only for an excuſe for your. faults, 
but is no incentive to your virtue. Can any mai 
© who is really a Chriſtian abſtain from relieving 
© one of his brethren in ſach a miſerable condition? 
And, at the ſame time, putting his hand in his poc- 
ket, he gave the poor object a ſhilling. 

© MasTzR,” cries the fellow, after thanking him, 
© have a curious thing here in my pocket, which 
] found about two miles off, if your Worſhip will. 
6. pleaſe to buy it. I ſhould not venture to pull it 
aut to every one; but as you are ſo good a gentle-. 


5 "> 4 4 * . 
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« man, and ſo kind to the poor, you won't ſuſpect 
a man of being a thief only becaute he is poor,” 
He then pulled ont a little gilt pocket-book, and 
delivered it into the hand of {ones | 

oxEs preſently opened it, and (gueſs, reader, 
what he felt), ſaw, in the hit page, the words So- 
phia Weſtern, written by her own fair hand. he no 
ſooner read the name, than he preſſed it cloſe to his 
lips; nor could he avoid falling into ſome very 
ſrantic raptures, notwithftanding his company: but, 
perhaps, theſe very raptures made him forget he 
was not alone, 

WulLEk Jones was kifing and wumbling the book, 
as if he had an excelleut brown buttered cruſt in his 
mouth, or as if he had really been a bookworm, es 
an autlior, who. had nothing to gat but his own 
works, a piece of paper fell from its leaves to the 
ground, Which Partridge took np, and delivered to 


Jones, who preſently perceived it to be a bank-bill. 


It was, indeed, the very bill which Weitern had gi- 
ven his daughter the night. before her departure 
and a jew would have jumped to purchale it at five 
ſhillings leſs than 100 I. 

THE eyes of Partid; 
which Jones now proclaimed. aloud ; and fo did 
(chongh with ſomewhat a different atpect) thoſe of 
the poor fellow who had found the book ; and who 


(1 hope from a principle of honeity) had never 


opened it. But we ſhonld not deal honeſtly by the 


reader, if we omitted to inform him of a circum- 
{tance which may be here a little material, -/z. that 
the fellow could not read, 

Joxks, who had felt nothing but pure joy ang 
tranſport from the finding the book, was affected 


with a mixture of concern at this new diſcovery :. 


for his imagination inſtantly ſuggeſted to him, that 
the owner cf the bill might poſſibly want it, before 
he ſhould be able to convey it to her, He then ac- 
quainted the finder, that he knew the lady to whom 
the book belonged, and would endeavour to find 
her out as ſoon as poſſible, and return it to her. 
Tas pocket-book was a late preſent from Mes 
Weltern to her nicce : it had coſt live and twenty. 


dge ſparkled at this news, 
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ſhillings, having been bought of a celcbrated toy. 
man; but the real value of the ſilver, which it con. 
tained in its claſp, was about 18 d.; and that price 
the ſaid toyman, as it was altogether as good as 
when it firſt iſſued from his ſhop, would now have 
given for it. A prudent perſon would, however, 
have taken proper advantage of the ignorance of 
this fellow, and would not have offered more than 
a ſhilling, or perhaps ſixpence for it; uay, ſome 
perhaps would have given nothing, and lett the fc. 
low to his action of trover, which ſome learned fer- 
jeants may doubt whether he could, under thele 
circumſtances, have maintained. | 

Jo x Es, on the contrary, whoſe character was on 
the outſide of generoſity, and may, perhaps, not 1+. 
ry unjuſtly have been ſuſpected of extravagance, 
without any heſitation, gave a guinea in exchange 
for the book. The poor man, who had not, for a 
long time before, been poſſeſſed of ſo mich treaſure, 
— Mr jones a thouſand thanks, and diſcovered 

ittle leſs of tranſport in his muſcles, than Jones had 
before ſhewn, when he had firſt read the name of 
Sophia Weſtern, 

THe fellow very readily agreed to attend our tra- 
vellers to the place where he had found the pocket- 
book. Together, therefore, they proceeded direct- 
ly thither; but not ſo fait as Mr Jones deſired ; for 
his guide unfortunately happened to be lame, and 
could not poſſibly travel faſter than a mile an hour. 
As this place, therefore, was at above three miles 
diſtance, though the fellow had ſaid otherwiſe, the 
reader need not be acquainted how long they were 
in walking it. 

Jones opened the book a hundred times during 
their walk, kifſed it as often, talked much to him- 
ſelf, and very little to his companions. At all which 
the guide expreſſed ſome ſigns of aſtoniſhment to 
Partridge, who, more than once, ſhook his head, 
and cried, «© Poor gentleman! orandum eff ut fit mens 

fana in corpore ſana. | 

Ar length they arrived at the very ſpot where 
Sophia ankavppily dropt the pocket-book, and where 
the fellow had as happily found it. Here Jones et- 
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ſered to take leave of his guide, and to improve his 


pace; but the fellow, in whom that violent ſurpriſe 
and joy which the firſt receipt of the 1 had 
occaſioned, was now conliderably abated, and who 
had now had fufſicient time to recollect himſelf, put 
on a diſcontented look, and, ſcratching his head, 
ſaid, He hoped his WVorthip would give hin ſome- 
thing more. Your Worikip,” ſaid he, © will, I 
hope, take it into your: confideration, that if 1 had 


c not been honeſt, I mi; Rave kept the whole.“ 


And, indeed, this the rga:er nt con.ets to have 
been true. It the paper tte,” id he, fe worth 
© 1001. I am fare the ind g ves wore than 
© a guinea, Beſides, fuppoic yo: 1 tip fhould 
© never ſee the lady, nor give ie —and though 


© your Worſhip looks aud talks very mach like a 
« gentleman, yet I have only your Worthip's bare 
«© word: and, certainly, it the ight owner ben't to 
© be found, it all belougs to the firſt finder, I hope 


© your Worſhip will conſider all thele matters: I am 


but a poor man, and therefore don't deſire to 
© have all; but it is but reatonable I ſhould have 
my ſhare, Your Worſhip looks like a good man, 
and, I hope, will coniider my honeſty; tor I might 
* have kept every farthing, and nobody ever the 
© wifer.* „I promiſe thee, upon my honour,” cries 
Jones, © that I know the right owner, and will re- 
* ſtore it to her.“ © Nay, your Worſhip,' anſwered 
the fellow, © may do as you pleaſe as to that: if you 
will but give me my ſhare, that is one half of the 
money, your Honour may keep the reſt yourſelf if 
you pleaſe;' and concluded with {wearing by a 
very vehement oath, That he would never mention 
a iyllable of it to auy man living. 

Look ER, friend,“ cries Jones, © the right owner 
* ſhall certainly have again all that ſhe loft; and as 
for any further gratuity, I really caunot give it 
* you at preſent ; but let ine know your name, and 
* where you live, and it is more than poſſible you 
* may hereafter have further reaſon to rejoice at 
* this morning's adventure.“ 

© I don't know what you mean by venture, cries 
the fellow ; © it ſeems, I muſt venture whether you 


c 
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© will return the lady her money or no: but 1 = 
© your Worthip will couſider'—* Come, come,” fd 
Partridge, tell his Honour your name, and where 
© you may be found; 1 warrant you will never re. 
„ pent having put the money into lis hands.“ The 
fellow ſeeing no hopes of recovering the poſſeſſion 
of the pocket-book, at late complicd in giving in 
Hs name and place of abode, which Jones writ upon 
a piece of paper with the pencil of Sophia; and 
then, placing the paper in the ſame page where he 
mad writ her name, he cmed out, There, friend, 
* you are the happicit man alive; | have joined 
« your name to that of an angel.” 4 don't know 
any thiug about angels,“ anſwered the fellow; 
© but I with you would give me a little more money, 
© or elle return me the pocket-bobk.“ Pai tridgo 
now waxed wroth : he called the poor cripple by 
ſeveral vile and opprobrious names, and was alo- 
ately procceding to beat him, but fones would not 
fatter any ſuch thing : and now, telling the teilow 
he would certainly find ſome oppor tuuity of icrvinyg 
him, Mr Jones departed as {alt as his hecls would 
carry him; and Partridge, ito whom the thoughts 
of the handred pound bad iniufed new fpirtts, fol- 
lowed his leader; while the man, who was obliged 
to {tay behind. fell co curling them both, as well as 
his parents; * For had they,“ lays he, © feut mr 15 
© charity-{chool to learn to write and read, and catt 
© account, I ſhonld have known the value of thele 
matters as well as other people.“ 


. 


* 
Containing more adventures which Mr Jones az his 
companion met en the road 


* 0 


UR travellers now walked fo fait, that they 

had very little time or breath for convertia ion; 
Jones mes ting che way on Sophia, and. Pan- 
tridge on tt bak bill, which, thongli it gave him 
fome picatiire, cauſed him, at the ſame time, to re- 
inc at Fortune, which, is - il his Walke, had never 
iven him fuc': an opportunity oC ine ing his ho- 
neſty, I hey had proceeded abuye Three nes, When 
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Fartridge, being unable any longer to keep up with 

ones, called to him, and begged him a little to 
22 his pace; with this he was the more read 
to comply, as he had for ſome time loſt the footſteps 
of the horſes, which the thaw had enabled him to 
trace for ſeveral miles, and he was now upon a wide 
common where were ſeveral roads, 

Hz here, therefore, ſtopt to coulider which of theſe 
roads he thould purſue, when on a indden they 
heard the noiſe of a drum that ſeemed at no great 
diſtance. ' This ſound prefently alarmed the fears 
of Partridge, and he cried out, Lord have mercy 
upon us all; they are certainly a coming !' Who 


is coming?“ cries Jones ; for fear had long {fino= 


given place to ſofter ideas in his mind; and ſince his 
adventure with the lame man, he had been totally 
zutent on purſuing Sophia, without entertaining one 
thought of an enemy. Who! cries Partridge, 
« why, tlie rebels: but why ſhould I call them re- 
bels? they may be very honelt gentlemen, tor an. 
thing I Know to the contrary. The devil take 
him that affronts them, I ſay; I am ſure if they 
have nothing to ſay to me, I will have nothing to 
ſay to them, but in a civil way. For Heaven's 
ſake, Sir, don't affront them if they fnould come, 
and perhaps they may do us no harm; bat would 
it not be the Wiler way to creep into ſome of you- 
der buſhes till they are gone by? What can two 
unarmed men do perhaps againſt fifty thouſand ? 
Certamly nobody but a madman—1 hope your Ho- 
nour is not oflended ; but certainly no man who 
© hath mens ſana in corpore [any Here Jones in- 
terruptec this torrent of cloquence, which tear had 
inſpired, ſaying, That by the drum he perceived 
they were near ſome town. He then made directly 
towards the place whence the noiſe procecded, bid- 
ding Partridge take courage, for that he would lead 
him into no danger; and adding, it was impoſlible 
the rebels thould be ſo near. | 
PARTKIDGE Was a little comforted with this laft 
aſlurance ; and though he would more gladly have 
gone the contrary way, he followed his leader, his 


heart beating time, but not after the manner of 
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Heroes, to the muſic of the drum, which ceaſed nc: 
ill they had traverſed the common, and were come 
into a narrow lane. 

AxD now Partridge, who kept even pace with 
Jones, diſcovered ſomething painted flying in the 
air, a very few yards before him, which fancying 
to be the colours of the enemy, he fell a bellowing, 
O Lord, Sir, here they are! there is the crown aud 
© coſlin. 0 Lord! ] never ſaw any thing lo terrible; 
and we are within gunſhot of them already 

Jox Es no ſooner looked up than he plainly per- 
ceived what it was which Partridge had thus mil. 
taken. Partridge,” ſays he, © I fancy you will be 
© able to engage this whole army yourſelf; for by 
the colours 1 pneſs what the drum was which we 
© heard before, and which beats up ior tecruits to a 
< puppet-ſhow.” 

A purrEr-snOWw- anſwered Partridge, with moſt 
enger trauſport. And is it really no ore than 
« that? I love a puppet- ow of ullthe paitimes up- 
on the earth. Do, good Sir, let us tarry and fee 
it. Belides, I am quite ſamifhed to death; for it 


< is now almoſt dirk, and ] have not ate a moricl 


< fince three o'clock in the morning.“ 

Tirty now arrived at an inn, or indeed an ale— 
lionie, where Jones was prev ailed upon to Hop, the 
rather as he had no longer any aflurance of bein 
in the road he defired, They walked both directly 
into the kitchen, where Jones began to enquire if 
no ladies had paſſed that way in the morning, and 
Partridge as eagerly examining into the ſtate of 
their proviſions ; and indeed his enquiry met with 
the better ſacceſs; for Jones could not hear news of 
Sophia; bat Partr: Jpe, to his great ſatisfaction found 
good reaſon to expect very ſhortly the agreeable fight 

of an excellent ſmoaking dith of eggs and bacon, 
Ix ſtrong and healthy conſtitutions love hatli a 
very different eflect from what it cauſes in the puny 
part of the ſpecies. In the latter it generally de- 
ftrovs all that appetite which tends towards the con- 
ſervation of the individual ; but in the former, tho? 
it often induces forgett) alueſs, and a neglect of food, 


as weil as of every thang elle, yet place a good 
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piece of a well-powdered buttock before a hungry 
lover, and he feldom tails very haudſomely to play 
his part. Thus it happened in the prelent caſe; tor 
though Jones perhaps wanted a prompter, and 
might have travelled mach farther, had he been 
alone, with an empty itomach ; yet no ſooner did 
he fit down to the bacon and eggs, than he fell to 
as heartily and voraciouſiy as Partridge nimſelf. 

BEFORE our tiav Pry had finithed their dinner 
niglit came on; and as the moon was now palt the” 
ta! J, it was trols dark. Partridge, therefore, 
prev railed on Jones to {tay and fee the puppet⸗ ſhow, 
which was jult going to bein, and to winch they 
wrre very eagerly invited by the maiter of the {uid 
ſhow, who declared that his fiyares were the fine. 
which the world had 22 produced, and that they 
ae given great {iti fastzon to all the quality in 

sry town in England. 

8 pappet-thow was performed with great re- 
gutarity and decency. It was called the tine and 
ſerious part of the Proveked Huthand; and it was 
indeed a very grave and ſolemmentertainment, with- 

out any low wit, or humour, or jelts; or, to do it no 
more than jullice, without any thing which could 
provoke a lauzh, "Che audicnce were all highly 
pleated, A grave matron told the maſter ſhe would 
bring her tio daug! iters the next 1 ight, as he did 
not thew any ſtuff; aud an attorney's clerk and aw 
exciteman both declared, that the craractcrs ot Lord 
and Lady Towalcy were well preierved, aud highly 
in nature. Partridg ze likewile concurred with this 
ohiuion. 

Tre maſter was fs highly clated with theſe en- 
comiums, that he could not reirain troin addin” 
foine more of his own, Ile ſaid, the prelt ut age w as 
not inproved in any thing fo much as in their pup- 
pet-ſaows; witch, by throwing out Punch and lu; 
wife Joan, and ſuch idle trumpery, were at laſt 
brought to be a rational entertainment. * 1 remem- 
ber, ſaid he, when I firtt took to the buſineß, 
there was a great deal of low itafl, that did very 
© well to make folks laugh, but was never calcula. 
ted to rnprove.the morals of young people, which 
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certainly ou ght to be principally aimed at in every 
puppet-ſbow ; for why may not good and inſtruc- 


tive leſſons be conveved in this way as well as an 


other ? My figures are as big as the life, and they 
repreſent the life in every particular; and I que. 
{cion not but people riſe from my little drama as 
much improved as they do from the great.“ 
would by no means degrade the ingenuity of your 

profeilion,” anſwered Jones, but I thould have 
been glad to have ſeen my old acquaintance Maſter 
Punch, for all that; and fo far from improving, 
I think, by leaving out him and his merry wits 
Joan, you have (poiled your puppet-ſhow.” 

Tar dancer of wires conceived an immediate an 


high contempt for Jones from theſe words. An 
with mach diſdain in his countenance, he replicd, 
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Very probably, Sir, that may be your opinion; but 
1 have the ſatisſaction to know the beſt judges dif- 
fer from yon, and it is impoſſible to pleate every 
taſte. I confeſs, indeed, ſome of the quality at 
Bath, two cr three years ago, wanted mightily to 
bring Punch again upon "the ſtage. 1 believe 1 
loſt ſme money for not agreeing to it: but let 
others do as they will, a little matter thall never 
bribe me to degrade my own profeſſion, nor will! 
ever willingly conſent to the {poiling the decency 
and regularity of my ſtage, by introducing any 
ſuch low {tuft upon it.“ 
* RiGur, friend, cries the clerk ; © you are very 
right: always avoid what is low. There are ſeve- 
ral of my acquaintance in London, who are relo!- 
ved to drive every thing which 1s low from the 
ſtage.” Nothing can be more proper,“ cries the 
xci{eman, pulling his pipe from his mouth. * I re- 
member,” added he, (for then I lived with my 
lord), J was in the iootman's gallery, the night 
when this play ofthe Provoked Hutband was ac ted 
firit, There was a great deal of low ſtuff in it 
about a country gentleman come up to town to 
ſtand for a parhament-man ; and there they 
brought a parcel of his Greauts upon the ſtage, 
his coachman I remember particularly ; bat the 
gentlemen in our gallery could not bear any thing 
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ſo low, and they damn'd it. I obſerve, friend, 

you have left all that matter out, and you are to 

be commended tor it.” 

Nav, gentlemen,” cries Jones, I can never 

maintain my opinion againit ſo many ; indeed if 
the generality of his audience diſlike him, the 
learned gentleman who conducts the ſhow may 
have done very right in dilmifiing Punch from his 
ſervice.” 

Tut maſter of the ſhow then began a ſcrond ha- 
rangne, and faid much of the oreat force of ex- 
ample, and how much the inferior part of mankind * 
would be deterred from vice, by obſerving how odt- 
ons it was ta their ſuperiors; when he was unluckily 
interrapted by an incident which, though perhaps 
we might have omitted it at another time, we can- 
not help relating at prete: it, but not in this chapter. 
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From which it may be inferred, that the beſt things are” 
1 0 * / 7 4 ; 7 
[tabie te be ander e 960 4 mi Hoare, S7 Freted. 


Violent uproar now arofe in the entry, where 

my landiady was well cnitng her maid both 

with her fit and. tongue. She had indeed miſled 

the wench trom her emp e nt, and, atter little 

tvarch, lad tound her on the pup peltiow tage, in 

company with the Merry / ew „ and in a ſituatiom 
not very proper to he deferibed. 

Tuoteu Grace (Cor that was hen name) had for- 
feired ail title to mode! ty, vitite had not inpudence 
enough to deny a fact iu wh hich ihe was actnally 
zurpriied ; the therefore tack any THe. turn, and at- 
tempted ro mitipate the ONlene. Why do yon 
* beat me in this manner, miſtreis!' cries the wench, 
It you don't Bke my doings, von may tun me 
away, It lam a wit—e, (ior the other bad libe— 
rally befitowed that appecll., ion ON hey . my berters 
are Jo as well as l. What wos the fre Iidy in the 
pnppet-ihow juſt now ? I fappole ſhe did not Iv all 
night out nom her huſband for nothing.“ 

Tar landlady now burſt into the kitchen, and Fell 
foul on both her huſband and the poor puppet-mo- 
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vers Here, huſband,” ſuys ſhe, © you ſee the conſe» 
* quence of harbouring theſe people in your houle, 
© It one doth draw a little drink the more for them, 
one is hardly made amends tor the litter they 
make; and then to have one's houſe made a bawdy. 
hon!e of by ſach louſy vermin. In ſhort, I defiie 
von would be gone to-morro\y mor ning, for ] will 
tolerate no more ſuch doings, It 1s ouly the way 
to teach our {urvants idleneſs and nonſenſe; for 
to be fore nothing better can be learned by ſuch 
idle ſhows as theſe. I] remember when puppet- 
ſhows were made of good ſeripture ſtories, as Jep- 
thah's Rath Vow, and ſuch good taings, and when 
wicked people were carried away by the devil. 
There was tome ſenſe in thoſe matters; but, as tlie 
parſon told us laſt Sunday, no body belic ves in the 
devil now-a-days: and here you bring about a 
parcel of puppets drets'd up like lords and ladies, 
only to turn the heads of poor country we aches, 
and when their heads are once turned toply turvy, 
no wonder every thing elle 15 fo,” 
VIRGIL, I think, telis us, that when the mob are 
alembled in a riovtous an x tumultous manner, and 
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all forts of mitlile weapons fly about, if a man of 


gravity and authority appears amonyit them, the 
rwnault is preſently appeated, and tie mob, Which 
when collected juto one body, may be wa compa- 
red to an: afs, erect their long cars at the grave man's 
ion 


05 the contrary, when a ſet of grave men and 


Philo, ophers are diſputing 3 when N dom bhericls 


Nay in a manner be conlidered as prelent, and ad- 
1niniftering arguments to the diſputants ; thonid a 
tron't arite anone the mob, or n one cold, 
who is herſelf equal in note to a mighty mob, ap- 
per among the ſaid philatophers, their ditputes 
cenſe in a moment, Wiidom no longer periorms her 
miniſterial ofti-e, and the attention , of ev ery one 15 
immediately attracted by the ſcold alone, 

Taus the uproar atoreſaid, an the arrival of the 
landlady, filenced the mater of the puppet how, 
and put a {peedy and final end to that grave and 
ſolemn haravgue, of which we have 357 en the 16a» 
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der a ſuſlicient taſte already. Nothing indeed could 
have happened fo very inopportune as this acciden g 
the mo{t wanton malice of Fortune could not have 
contrived ſuch another ftratagem to confound the 
poor fellow, while he was to tnu.nphantly deicants 
ing on the good morals inculcated by lis exhibi- 
tions. His mouth was now as eflectu ally ſtapt as 
that of a quack mult be, it in the midit of a decla- 


mation on the great virtues ot his pills and powders, 


the corpſe of one of his martyrs ſho'1ld be b won he 
forth, and depolited betore the it ape, as a teſtimony 
of his kill. 

INSTEAD, therefore, of anſwering my landlady, 
tlie PU}; et. mon man ran ont to punith 115 Merry - 
Andrew: and now the woon beginning to put forth 
her {liiver light, as the poets call ir, (thou h the looks 
ed at tat time more like a piece ON Copp er), Jones 
called for his reckonny, And ordered Pactrids ge, 
wlion my Jandlady n. d Joit awaked from a pro— 
found nap, to prepare tor his joniney ; but Partridge 
having lately carried two points, as my reader hath 
{-en before, was emboideied to aticnpt a third, 
which was, to prevail Wit .1 Jones to take up a lod- 
ging that evening in the houie where he ten was. 
Fe introduced this with an eſlectual ture at the 
Ineution which Mr Jones dectared of removing; 
and aiter urg ing many excellent argume nts again. U 
it, he at Jail 1nfiited itrongly, that it could be ro wo 
manner of hurpoſe whatever; for that unie{s Jones 
knew wh hich way the Iady was gone, every liep he 
took might very pofttble, lead him the tarther fon 
ner . +6 op Jou fi ad, Sir, aid hc, 8 by all tae Pe eo, le 
in the houſe, t nat the is not gone this way, How 
inuchi better, therelore, wouid it be to ſtaß till the 
morning, when we 17 expect to meet with tome 
body to enquire of! 

Tals lait argument had indeed ſome effect on 
JonUls, and while he was weighing it, the landlord 
Lairew all the rRcterIc ot which he Was mater into 
der tame ſcale. Sure, Sir,” tai he, “your ſervant 

gives you moſt excellent advice; for who would 
travel by night at this time of the year! ?* He then 
began, iu the uſual ty le, to trumpet torth the excel. 
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Jent accommodation which his houſe afforded, and 
my landlady likewiſe opened on the OCCUAUON  —— 
But not to detain the reader with what is com non 
to every hoſt and hotels, it is tuthcient to teil bim, 
Jones was at lait prevailed on to tay and retreih 
111. vid with a jew hours reſt, which indeed he very 
mich wanted; tor he had harly thut his eyes fince 
he had left thei inn where the accideut ot the broken. 
head hid happened 

As ſoon as Jones had taken a reſolution to pro- 
ceed no tuartiier that night, he preiently retires to 
reit with his two bediellaws, the pocket-book and 
mui; bur Partridge, who at feveral times had re- 
freined himtelf with {everal naps, was more inclined 
to cating than to f{leeping, and more to drinking 
than to either. | 

AND now the {torm which Grace had raited being 
at an end, aud my landlady being again reconciled 
to the puppet-wan, who on his fide torgave the in- 
decent refections which the good woman, in her 
pation, had .cait on his performances, a face of per- 
feet peace and tranquility reipred in the kitchen ; 
where {at allembled round the ie the landlord and 
landlady of the houte, the maſter of the puppet- 
ſhow, the atternev's clerk, the excileman, and the 
Ingenuous Mr Partridge; in which company past 
the agreeable com erſation winch will be found in 
the next chapter. 


F 


CG ontaining a remark or two of err own, and many more 


of the good company elſembled in the kitchen, 


Hovugu the pride of Partridge did not ſubmit to 
acknowledge him'telf a tervant, yet he conde- 
ſrended, in mo! f particulars, to imitate the manners 
of that rank. One inftance of this was, his great ly 
magnifying the fortune of his companion, as he 
called Joues: ſich is a general cuſtom with all fer- 
vants among rangers, as none of them would wil- 
lingly be thought the attendant on a beggar; for the 
higher the firuation of the maſter is, The bigher 
conſequent] y is chat of the man in his on opinion: 
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the truth of which obſervation appears from the be- 
haviour of all the footmen of the nobility. 

Bor though title and fortune communicate a 
ſplendor all around them, and the footmen of men 
of quality and of eſtate think themſelves entitled 
to a part of that reſpect which is paid to the quality 
and eſtates of their maſters, it is clearly otherwiſe 
with regard to virtue and underſtanding: theſe ade 
vantapes are ſtrictly perional, and iwatlow them- 
ſelves all the reſpect which is paid to them. To ſay 
the truth, this is ſo very little, that they cannot 
well aflord to let any others partake with them. As 
theſe, therefore, reflect no honour on the domeſtic, 
ſo neither is he at all diſhononred by the moft de- 
plorable want of both in his maſter. Indeed it is 
otherwiſe in the want of what is called virtue in a 
miltrets, the conſequence of which we have before 
feen: ie in this diſtonour there is a kind of con- 
tap ion, which, like that of poverty, communicates 
ittelf to all who approach it. 

Now tor theſe reaſons we are not to wonder that 
ſervants (I mean among the men only) ſhonld have 
fo great regard for the reputation of the wealth of 
their maſters, and little or none at all for their cha- 
racter in other points, and that though they would 
be athamed to be the footman of a beggar, they are 
not ſo to attend upon a rophe or a blockhead; and 
do conſequently make no {- -uple to ſpread the fame 
of the iniquities and toll. of their ſaid maſters as 
tar as poſhble, and this often with great humour 
and merriment. In reality, a foo man is often a 
wit, as well as a bean, at the expence of the gentle- 
man whoſe livery he wears. 

 ArTER Partridpe, therefore, had enlarged greatly 
on the vaſt fortune to which Mr Jones was heir, he 
very freely communicated an apprehenſion whick 
he had begun to conceive the day before, and for 
which, as we hinted at that very time, the beha- 
viour of Jones ſeemed to have furniſhed a ſufficient 
foundation. In ſhort, he was now pretty well con- 
tirmed in an opinion, that his maſter was out of his 
wits, with which opinion he very bluntly acquaint 
ed the good company round the fire. 
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W1Tn this ſentiment the puppet- -ſhow man im- 
mediately coincided : * I own,” faid he, „the gentle- 
man ſurprited me very much, when he talked ſo 
abſurdly about puppet-fHhows. It is indeed hardly 
to be conceived that any man in his ſenſes ſhould 


very well for all his monitrous notions. Poor 
gentleman ! ! I am heartily concerned for him ; 
iadeed he hath a ſtrange w ildnets about his eyes, 
which I took notice cr before, though I did nct 
mention it. 

Tux landlord agreed with this lait aflertion, and 
likewite claimed the Sai ty of having obterved ic. 
And certainly,” ad ded l e, it wult ve ſo; for 19 
one but a mad mar would have thought of leaving 
© 1o good a houſe, to ramble about the country at 
that time of night,” 

Tux exciteman pulling his pipe from his mout]:, 
ſaid, © He thonght the gentle man looked and talke d 
© a little wild! y; and then turning to Par: ridge, * It 
© he be a madinan,” fays he, © he ſhonld not be ſut⸗ 
© {ered to travel thus about the country; {or poſtibly 
he may do lome miſchief. It is pity he was net 
c ſbcured and ſent hoine to his relations.” 

iow iome conceits of this kind were likewiſe 
lurk:: 29 in the mind of Partridge; for as he was no 
po: ſuaded that [ones had run aw ay from Mr All- 
worthy, he premiled himſelf the hipheit rewards, 
zt he contig by any means convey him back; 


3 


but fear 
Jones, of whole fiercenets and lirength he had 


ſeen, and indeed teit {ome inſtances, had however 
repreſented any foch ſcheme as impoti;ble to be 
executed, and had diſcouraged hin from a applying 
himſelf to form any regular plan tor the p -urpole : : 
but no ſooner did he hear the fentiments of the 
exciſeman, than he embraced that opportunity of 
declariag his own, and exprefied a hearty with that 
ſuch a matter could be br ought about, 

Coup be brought about,“ fays the exciſeman ; 
Why, there is nothing eaſier.“ 

An! Sir, anſwered Par tridge; © you don't know 
*- what a dev1l of a fellow he is. He can take me up 
« with one hand, and throw me out at a window 
and he would.too, if he did but unagine 


be fo much miſtaken; what you ſay now, accounts 
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c Pocn l' ſays the exciſeman, „I believe I am as 
good a man as he. Beſides, here are five of us.? 

© I pon't know what five,“ crics the lavdlacy, 
c my huſband ſhall have nothing to do init; nor 
© ſhall any violent hands be laid upou any body in 
© my houſe. The young gentleman is as pretty a 
© young gentleman as ever I {aw in my lite, and I 
© believe he is no more mad than avy of ns, What 
© do you tell of his having a wild oak with his eyes? 
© they are the pretticit eyes ] ever law, and he hath 
© the pretticlt look with them ; and a very madeit. 
© civil young man he is, 1 am ſue | have bepitied 
© him heartily ever {ince the gcntleman these in the 
© corner told us he was crokied in love. Certainly 
© that is enongh to make any man, el} ecially ſuch a 
£ feet young geritierian as be 1, to look a little 
© otherwiſe than ke did bene, FLaay, indeed! what 
© the devil wonld the lady fave better than ſuch a 
© handiome man with a great citate? I tuppole ſhe 
cis one of your quaiity folks, one of your Townly 
c NWadies that we faw lo{t night in the puppet-fhow, 
c 


5 * ; 131 
who don't know what they world bo at.“ 


Tis attorney's clerk lille He declared he weuld 
ave no concern in the buinets, wittonrt the advice 
of council. Sappole,' ys he, © an action of falſe 
impritonment {ſhould be brought againſt us, what 
defence could we make? Who knows what may 
he ſuflicient evidence of madwuels to a jury? But 
only ſpeak upon my ovin account; forit don't 
look well tor a Jawrer to be concerned in theſe 
matters, unlef(s it be as a lawyer. Juris are al- 
ways leſs favourable to ns than to other people, I 
don't, theretoic, dilluade yon, Mr Thomplton, (to 
the exciſeman), no: the gentleman, nor any body 
elſe,? | 
Tut exciſeman ſhook his head at this ſpeech, and 
the puypet-ſhow man aid, © Madnels was ſometimes 
Nga difficult matter tor a jury to decide: for I re- 
© member,” ſays ne. I v as Once pretent at a trial 
© of inadneſs, where twenty witneſles {wore that 
the perſon was as mad as a March hare ; and 
* twenty others, that he was as much in his ſenlies 
as any Man in England. Aud indeed it was 
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2 
© the opinion of molt people, that it was only a 
trick of lis relations to rob the poor man of his 
right.“ 

« Very likely! cries the landlady ; © I myſelf 
© knew a poor gentleman who was Kept in a mad- 
„ houle all his life by Tris family, and they enjoyed 
© his eſtate, but it did them no good : tor though 
© the law gave it them, it was the right of another. 

podu!' cries the clerk, with great A 
© who hath any right but what the law gives them! 
© If the law gave me the beſt eſtate in the country, 
< I ſhould never trouble myſelf much who had the 
0 right.“ 

© Ir it be ſo,“ ſays Portridge, C Felix quem ſaciun: 
E aliena peric:: la cautum.” 

My landlord, who had been called out by the ar- 
rival of a horſeman at the gate, now returned into 
the kitchen, and, with an atirighted countenance, 
cried out, What do.you think, gentlemen ? The 


E 
rebels have given the Duke the flip, and are gat 


'© almolt to London. Alt is certainly true, for a man 
on horſeback juſt now told me ö. 


I au glad of it with all my heart,“ cries Par- 
tridge 1 © then there will be no fighting in thcic 

par 5. 

Ian glad,“ cries the cler k, ir a better reaſon, 
8 for [ would always have riglit take place,” 

Ax, but,' anſwered the landlord, © I have heard 

6 than people ſay this man hath no right.” 

© I v/1LL prove the contrary in a moment,“ cries 
che clerk : © If my father dies ſeized of a rizht ; ; do 
you mind me, ſeized of a right, I tay ; doth not 
< that right deſcend to his ſon ? aud doth not one 
© ripht deſcend as well as anotuer ?* 

© Bur how can he have any right to make us Pa- 


c piſhes | ' fays the landlord. 


© Never fear that, cries Partridge. * As to the 
matter of right, the gentleman there hath proved 
it as clear as > the fun - and as to the matter of re- 
ligion, it is quite out of the caſe. The Papiſts 
themſelves don't expect any ſuch thing. A Popiſh 
prieſt, whom I know very well, and who is a very 
honeſt man, told me, upon lis word and honour, 
they had no ſuch deſign.“ 
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the landlady, © hath told me the tame thing but 


Ap another prieſt of my acquaintance,” ſaid 


my huſband is always fo afraid of Papiſhes. I 
know a great many Papiſhes that are very honeſt 
tort of people, and ſpend their money very freely; 
and it is always a maxim with me, that one man's 
money is as good as another's.” 
« VERY true, miltreſs,” ſaid the pnppet-ſhow man; 
I don't care what religion comes, provided the 
Preibyterians are not uppermolt ; for they are 
enemies to puppet-(hows.” 
« Axnp ſo you would ſacrifice your religion to 
your intereſt,” cries the exciſeman; “ and are de- 
firous to ſee Popery brought in, are you!“ 
Nor I, truly,” anſwered the other; I hate Po- 
pery as much as any man; but yet it is a comfort 
to one, that one ſhould be able to live under it, 
which I could not do among Preſhyterians. To 
be ſure every man values his livelihood firit, that 
muſt be granted; and I warrant, if you would 
confeſs the truth, you are more afraid of Jofing: 
your place than any tiling elie ; but never tear, 
friend, there will be an exciſe under another pos 
vermment as well as under this.” 
Wu, certainly, replied the exciſeman ; I 
fhould be a very ill man it J did not honour the 
king whoſe bread I eat; that is no more than 
natural, as a man may ſay : for what fionifies it 
to me that there would be an excile-ottice under 
another government, ſince my friends would be 
out, and I could expect no better than to follow 
them? No, no, friend, Iſhall never be bubbled out 
of my religion, in hopes only of keeping my place 
under another government; for I {ſhould cer- 
tainly be no better, aud very probably might be 
worſe.” | 
* War, that is what I fay,* cries the landlord, 
whenever folks fay,*who knows what wy happen? 
Odiooks, ſhould not I be a blockhead to lend m 

money to I know not who, becaute mayhap he may 
return it again? I am ſure it is {fate in my own 
bureau, and there I] will keep it.“ 
Tux attorney's clerk had taken a great fancy ito 
VOI. II. Ee 
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the ſagacity of Partridge, Whether this proceeded 
from the great diſcernment which the former had 
into men, as well as things, or whether it aroſe 
from the ſympathy between their minds, tor they 
were both truly Jacobites in principle, they now 
Jhook hands heartily , and drank bumpers of Iron 2 
beer to healths which we think proper to bury in 
_ oblivion. 

Tusk healths were afterwards pledged by all 
preſent, and even by my landlord himtelf, though 
reluctantly ; but he could not withſtand the mena— 
ces of the clerk, who {wore he would never {et his 
Foot within his houſe again if he refuſed, The 
bumpers which were ſwallowed on this occaſion ſoon 
pat an end to the converſation. Here, thereiore, 
ave will put an cnd to the chapter. 


CHA FF. YE 


Inu which Fortune ſeems to have been in a better humour 
wth Jones than we have hitherto ſeen her. 


S there is no wholcfomer, fo perhaps there are 
few ſtronger Nceping potions than fatipne, 
Of this Jones might be ſaid to have taken a very 
large doſe, and it operated very forcibly upon hin, 
He had already flept nine hours, and might perhap. 
have ſlept longer, had he not been awakened by a 
molt violent noiſe at his chamber-door, where the 
ſound of many heavy blows was accompanied WIL! 
many exclamations of murder. Jones preſently 
leapt from his bed, where he found the matter of 
the puppet- how belabouri: ng the back and ribs of 
his poor Merry-Andrew, without either mercy or 
moderation. 
Jox Es inſtantly interpoſed on behalf of the ſuf- 
Ong party, and pinned the infulting conqueror 
to the wall: for the puppct-ſhow man was no 
= able to coutend with Jones, than the poor 
party-coloured jeſter had been to contend with this 
puppet-man. 
Bor though the Merry-Andrew was a little fellow, 
and not very ſtrong he had nevertheleſs ſome cho- 
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ler about him. He therefore no ſooner found hin- 
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ſelf delivered from the enemy, than he began to at- 
tack him with the only Weapon at which he was 
his equal, From this he firit diſcharged a volley of 
general: abuſive words, and thence proceeded to ſome 
partic ular acc fone. Dun your bl--d, yon ral- 
© cal,” ſays he, © I have not only tiupported you, (fow- 
to me you owe all the money you get), but 1 hte 
© {aved jou fr om che g: allows. Did vou not want to 
© robt] he lady of * her fit je riding-H. tbit no longer ago 
than yell Lerday, in the back ane here: Can you 
deny that you irithe > to have her alone in a wood 
© to {trip her, to {trip one of the prettieſt ladies that 
© ever was ſeen in the world? and here vou have 
fallen upon me, and have almoſt murdered me for 
* doing; no harm to a girl as willing as mytelt, ouly 
© hbecaule ſhe likes me better than „au.“ 

JONES no ſooner heard this than he quitted the 
matter, laying on him, at the fame time, the moſt 
violeut junctions of torbearance from any further ' 

iuſult on the Merry-Andrew ; and then taking the 
poor wretch with him into his own apartment, he 
don learnt tidings of his Sophia, whom the fellow 
as he was attendin« W his maſter with his drum the” 
day before, had ſeen paſs by. He caſily prevailed” 
with the lad to ſhew him the exact place, and ther 
having fammoned Partridge, he departed with the- 
ut moſt expedition. 

it was almoſt's 12ht of the clock before all matters 
chuld be got ready for bi departure; ior Partridge 
was not in any haſte, nor could the reckouine be 
preſently adjuſted ; and when both thete were fet— 
tied and oer, Jones would not quit the place be- 
fore he had pertectiy recon fled all cifterences be— 
tween the matter and the man. 

Wrix this was happily accompliſhed, he ſet for— 
wards, and was, oy the truſty Merry-, Andrew, con 
ducted to the {pot hy w hiclr Sophia had paſt ; and 
then having handfome Iv rewarde his conductor, he 
„gain pulled on with the utmeſt eapernets, being 
I. ivhiy delighted witluthe extraordin. ary manner in 
which he reccived his! intelligence e. Ot this Partridge 
was io tooncr acquninted, than he, with greut car- 
neſtneſs, began to pro; hely, and allured foucs, chat 
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he would certainly have good ſuccaſs in the end: 
for, he ſaid, two ſuch accidents could never have 
happened to direct him after his miſtreſs, if Provi- 
dence had not deſigned to bring them together at 
laſt. And this was the firſt time. that Jones lent 
any attention to the ſuperſtitious doctrines of luis 
companion. 

Tukx had not gone above two miles, when a vio— 
lent ſtorm of rain overtook them; and as they hap- 
pened to be at the ſame time in ſight of an alehoutec, 
Partridge, with much earneit entreaty, prevailed 
with Jones to enter and weather the ſtorm. Hunger 
is an enemy (if indeed it may be called one) which 
partakes more of the Enplith than of the French dif- 
poſition ; for though you ſubque this never fo often, 
it will always rally again in time; and ſo it did 
with Partridge, who was no ſooner arrived within 
the kitchen, than he began to aſk the ſame queſtious 
which he had afked the night before. The conſe- 
quence of this was an excellent cold chine being 
produced upon the table, upon which not only Par- 
tridge, but Jones himſelf, made a very hearty break- 
falt, though the latter began to grow again uneaſy, 
as the people of the houſe could give him no tre{!: 
information concerning Sophia. 

THEIR meal being over, Jones was again prepa— 
ring to ſally, notwithſtanding the violence of the 
ftorm ſtill continued; but Partridge begyed hearti- 
ly for another mug; and at laſt caſting his eyes on 
a lad at the fire, — had entered into the kitchen, 
and who at that inſtant was looking as earneſtly at 
him, he turned ſuddenly to Jones, and cried, * Ma- 
© {ter, give me your hand, a ſingle mug ſhan't ferve 
© the turn this bout. Why, here's more news of Ma- 


dam Sophia come to town. The boy there ſtand- 


ing by the fire is the very lad that rode before her. 
I] can ſwear to my own plaiſter on his face.“ Hea- 
« vens bleſs you, Sir, cries the boy, it is your own 
„ plailter ſure enough; I ſhall have always reaſon 


to remember your goodneſs, for it hath almoſt 


*. cured me.“ | 
AT theſe words Jones ſtarted from his chair, and 


kidding the boy follow kim, immediately departes! 
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from the kitchen into a private apartment; for o 
delicate was he with regard to Sophia, that he never 
willingly mentioned her name in the preſence ot. 
many people: : and though he had as it were, from 
the overflowings of his heart, given Sophia as a toalt 
among the ofligers, where he thought It was 1mpot- 
ſible the ſhould be known ; yet even there the reader 
may remember how diſſicultly he was prevailed up- 
on to mention her firname, 

Harp, therefore, was it, and perhaps, in the opt- 
nion of many ſagacious readers, very abſurd and 
pionſtrous, that hc fhonld principally owe his pre- 
ſeut misfortune to the {uppoicd want of that deli- 
cacy with which he fo abounded; for, in reality, 
Sophia was much more oftended at the freedoms 
which ſhe thought (and not wwthout: good reafon) - 
he had taken with her name aud ch: aracter, than a 
any freedoms in which, under. his pretent circum- 
{ances, he had indulged himſelf with the perton of 

another woman; and to fay truth, 1 believe Honour: 
could never have prevailed on her to leave Upton. 
without her {ecing Jones, had it not been for thotr. 
two ilrons inflanccs of a levity in his behaviour, {© 
void of refpect, and indycd 10 highly inconl; Renz 
With any degree of love and ten der nets in great and. 
delicate minds, 

Bur fo matters fell out, and fo I muſt relate them; 
and if any reader is (bocked at their af bearing un- 
natural, I canuot help it. 1 mult re mind ſuck per- 
ſons, that lam not writing a ſyſtem, but a hiſtory, 
2nd 1 am not obliged to recon eile every matter to 
*he received notions concerning truth and nature, 
Bat if this was never ſo eaſy to do, perhaps it might. 
be more prudent in me to avoid it. For inſtance, 
as the fact at preie: it before us now; {tan ads, withont 
any comment of mine upon It, though it may az” 
lirſt fipht oll nd fome readers, vet UPON more mature 
conſideration it muſt pleate all; tor wife and good 
men may conlider what happened to Jones at eilten 
as a juſt punithment bor his wickednels with regard 
to women, of which it was indeed the immediate. 
conſequence ; and lilly aud bad pertons may com- 
tort themſclves in their vices, by fHlattering their owa. 
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hearts, that the characters of men are rather owing; 
to accident than to virtue. Now, perhaps the reſlec- 
tions which we fbould be here inclined to draw, 
would alike contradict both theſe concluſions, and 
would ſhew that theſe incidents contribute only to 
confirm the great, uſeful, and uncommon doctrine, 
which it is the purpole of this whole work to incul- 
cate, and which we muſt not fill up our pages by 
frequently repeating, as an ordinary parſon fils his 
ſermon by repeating bis text at the end of every 
paragraph. 

WE are contented - that it muſt appear, however 
unhappily Sophia had erred iin her opinion of Jones, 
ſhe had ſufficient reaſon for her opinion; fince, I be- 
lieve, every other young lady would, in her ſitua- 
tion, have erred in the tame manner. Nay, had ſhe 
followed her lover at this very time, and had enter- 
ed this very alehouſe the moment I was departed 
from it, ſhe would have ſound the landlord as wel! 
acquainted with her name and perſon as the wencl: 
at Upton had appeared to be : for while Jones was 
examining his boy in Mhiſpers in an inner room, 
Partridge, who had no ſuch delicacy in his difpoii- 
tion, was in the kitchen, very openly catechiſing the 
ather guide who had attended Mrs Fitzpatrick ; by 
which means the landlord, whoſe cars were open on 
all ſuch occaſions, became perfectly well acquainted 
with the tumble of Sophia from her horſe, Cc. with 
the miſtake concerning Jenny Cameron, with the 
many conſequences of the punch, and, in ſhort, 
with almoſt every thing which had happened at the 
zun, whence. we. Ci{patched our ladies in a coach 
and ſix, when we laſt took our leaves of them, 


C H A P. IX. 
Containing little more than a few odd obſervations. 
ONES had been abſent a full half hour, when he. 


returned into the kitchen in a hurry, deliring 
the landlord to let him know that inſtant what was 
to pay. And now the concern which Partridge fel: 
at being obliged to quit the warm chimney- corner, 
da cup of excellent liquor, was ſomewhat. com- 
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penſated by hearing, that he was to proceed no far. 
ther on foot, for Jones, by golden arguments, had - 
pres ailed with the boy to attend then: back to the 
inn whither he had before conducted Sophia; bytes 
this, however, the lad conſented, upon condition that 
the other guide would wait for bim at the alel:>ule ; 
becanſe, as the landlord at Upton was au intimate 
acquaintance of the landlord at Glouceſter, it might. 
ſome time or other come to the ears of the latter, 
that his hories had been let to more than one per- 
ſon, and ſo the boy might be brought to account 
tor money which he witely intended to put in his 
own pocket, 
WE were obliged to mention this circymſtance, 
triliing as it may cem, ſince it retarded Mr joues 
1 contiderable time in his ſetting out; for the ho- 
neſty of this latter boy was ſomewhat high—that is, 
ſome what bigh priced, and would indeed have colt 
Jones very dear, had not B artridge, who, as we have 
jaid, was a very cunning fellow, artfully thrown in 
half-a-crown to be {pent at that very alchouie, 
while the boy was waiting for his companion. Tins 
Half crown the landlord no fooner got ſcent of, 
than he opened aſter it with ſuch vehement and 
; porivaiive outcry, that the boy was ſoon overcome, 
and conſented to take half-a-crown more ſor his 
Ray. Here we cannot help obferving, that as there 
is ſo much of policy in the loweſt lite, great men 
often overvalue themftlves on thioſe refinements in 
impoſture, in which they are frequently excelled 
by ſome of the loweſt of the ee ſpccies. 

Tae hortes being now produced, Tones directly. 
leapt into the ſide- ſaddle on Ck his dear Sophia 
ad rid, The lad, indeed, very civilly offered him 
the uſe of his; ; but he choth the fide-ſaddle, pro- 
bably becauſe it was ſofter, Partridge, however, 
though full as efleminate as Jones, could not bear 
the thoughts of degrading his manhood ; he there- . 
fore accepted the boy's ofler: and now jones, being 
mounted . on the ſide-ſaddle of his Sophia, the boy. 
on that of Mrs Honour, and Partridge. beſtridiug 
the third horſe, they ſet forwards on their journey, 
and within four hours arrived at the iun where the 
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reader hath already ſpent ſo much time, Partridge 
Was in . wa + {pirits during the whole way, and 
often mentioned to Jones the many good omens of” 
his future! acceſs, which had lately befricuded him; 
ane which the reader, without being the leaſt ſu- 
pe Riiors, muſt allow to have been peculiarly for- 


tnuate. P artricl, ge was moreover better pleaſed with 


* e pre nt PU it oft his, companion than he had 
Leen with his purluit of glory ; and from theſe very 
omens, wic! - aflured the e pedapogie of {accetls, lie 
kewric firit acquired a clear Laden of the amour be- 
toreen Tones at | Sophia, to- which he had before 
given very lirtic attentio: n, as he had originally ta- 
ken a Wrong ſcent concerning the re eaſbus of Jones's 

departure; auc as to what liappenred t Upton, 112 
was too innch Higluened juli before and alter lis 
leaving that place, to draw any other concluſions 
110m thenc e, than that poor Jones Was a downright 
madman: a concen vhick was not at all diſagree- 
al le to the opinä. m he before had of his extraordi-— 


nary wikuels, of wiicy he thought 115 behaviour, 


on thei: qutting Glouceter, fo well quſtificduli the 
accounts he kad formerly received, He was now, 
however, „ Pretty.y'© 1 fitisfied with his preſent expe- 
dition, and: her.ceiorth began to conceive much 
worthier {entiments of his friend's underſtandin 2. 
Thx clock had jail ſtruck three when they arri- 
ved, and Jones inmediately befpoke polt-hories ; 
but unluckily there was not a horſè to be procured 
zu the whole place; which the reader will not won— 
der at, when he conſiders the hurry in which the 


EO 
cz 


whole notion, and eſpecially this part of it, was at 


this time cngac ged, when « xpreſtes were paſlng and 
repaffi ng every hour of tne day and night. 

Joxss endeavoured all he could to prevail with 
h15 former guide to elcorte him to Coventry; but he 
was inexorable. While he was arguing with the 
hoy in the inn-yard, a perton came up to him, and, 
faluting . nim by luis name, enquired how all the 
good family did in Somerletikire : : and now Jones, 
calting his eyes upon this per lon, preſently diſcover-— 
Ec him to be Mr Dowling tie la yer, with whom 
he had dined at Glouceſter, aud with much cours 
teſy returned his lalutation. 


a tw as. een 
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DowLr1nG very earneſtly preſſed Mr jones to go 
no further that night; and backed his folicitations 
with many nnanſwerable arguments, ſuch as, that it 
was almoſt dark, that the roads were very dirty, 
and that he would be able to travel much better by 
daylight, with many others equally good, ſome oft 
which Jones had probably ſugycited to himſelf be- 
ſore ; but as they were then in<ttectual, fo they 
were {ti}l, and he continned reſolute in his deſign, 
even though he ſhould be obliged to ſet out on foot. 

Wu the good attorney ſobud he could not 
prevail on Jones to ſtay, he as itrenuoully applied 
himſelf to perſuade the guide to accompany him. 
He urged many motives to induce him to under- 
take this thort journev, and at Jait concluded with 
frying, Do you think ihe gentleman won't very 
+ well reward you for your trouble!“ 

Two to one are odds at every other thing, as well 
as at foot-ball. But the advantage which this uni- 
ted force bath in perſuaſion er enticaty mult have 
been vilible to a curious obſerver; for he muſt have 
often ſeen, that when a father, a maſter, a wife, or 
any other perſon in authority, have ſtoutly adhered 
to a denial againſt all the reaſons which a fingle 
man could produce, they have afterwards yielded 
to the repetition of the ſame ſentiments by a ſecond 
or third perſon, who hath undertaken the cauſe, 
without attempting to advance any thing new in its 
behalf, And hence, perhaps, proceeds the phraſe of 
feconding an argument or a motion, and the great 
con{equence this is of in all ailembles of public de- 
bate. Hence, likewiſe, probably it is, that in our 
courts of law we often hear a learned gentleman 
(generally a ſerjeant) repeating, lor an hour toge- 
ther, what another learned gentleman, who {poke 
juſt before him, had been ſaying. 


IS STE ap of accounting for this, we ſhall proceed, 
in our ufual manner, to exemplity it in the conduct 


of the lad above mentioned, who ſubmitted to the 
perſuations of Mr Dowling, and promiſed onge more 
to admit Jones into his ſide-ſaddle; but iniified on 
fit giving the poor creatures a good bait, faying. 
vncy had traveiled a great way, and been id ver. 
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hard, Indced this caution of the boy was needles; 
for jones, notwithſtanding his harry aud impati— 
ence, would have ordered this of himſelf; for he 
hy no means agreed with the opinion of thoſe who 
conſider animals as mere machines, and when they 
bury their {purs in the belly of their horte, imagine 
the ſpur and the horle to have an equal capacity ot 
feelin; pain. 

Wits the beaſts were eating their corn, or ra- 
ther were ſuppoſed to cat it, (for as the boy was ty: 
King care oi hi: afelf in the kitchen, the liolkler tou 


great care that his corn ſhould not be contiumecd 1! 


the ftable), Me Jong ex, at the caruelt dclire of In 
Dowling, accompanied that gentleman into bis 


room, Wicre they {at Gown together over a bottle 
of wine. 


CMS 


Zu which Nr Jones aud Mr Dowling drin a bottle 
| together. 


R Dowling, pouring cut a glaſs of wine, na- 

med the health of the good Squire Allwortl:y ; 
adding, * If you pleaſe, Sir, we will likewile le- 
member his nephew and heir, the young Squire: 
come, Sir, here's Mr Blitil to you, a very pretty 
young gentleman; and who, I dare {wear, will 
hereatier make a very conlidei able figure in his 
country. I hae a boro! agli tor him mytelf'i in my 
* 

Sis, anſwered Jones, Jam convinced you don't 
intend to aflront me, ſo! hall not reſent it; but, 
I promile you, you have Joined two perſons very 
improperly t together; - tor one is the plory of the 
human tpecics, and the other is a ralcal, who dil. 
honours the name of man.” 

Dowiixc ſtared at this. He ſaid, he thought 
Lotii the gen tlemen had a very unexc eption: able cha- 
rater, As tor Squire Allworthy buntett,” fays he, 
© 1 never 15 ad the happincts to fre lum; but all the 
E world talks of his goodnets. And; iudee , as to 
5 the young ventleinan, 1 never law im but once, 
6. Wel! I cared him the naws of the lofs of his mo 
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ther; and then I was fo hurried, and drove and 
tore with the multiplicitg of bulineſs, that I had 
hardly time to converle with him; but he looked 
ſo like a very honeit gentleman, an d behaved him- 
{elf ſo prettily, that 1 proteit I] never was more 
de! ighteg with any geutleman {ivce | was born.” 

I DoN't wonder, an{ivered Tones, that he 
mould impoſe upon you in 0 tiort an acquainte 
ance; for he hath the cunning ot the devil him— 
ſelt, and you may live with him many years with 
out diſcov ering him. I was bred up with him rout 
NLY i10fancy, and we were hardly ever atunder 

but it is very lately only that ] have difcove _ 
half the villainy which is in lim. 1 own I never 
orcatly liked ien. ] chouglt he wanted that wee 


nerolity of ſpirit which is the ture four: arion of 


211 that 15 great and noble in human tiaturc, TI 
Wa ſclhthneſs in Hin lo ing ago, which I de pied; 
but it is lately, very lately, chat J have ound lum 
capable of tlie baſe! L and blackeſt deſigus; jor, in- 
deed, ! nave at laſt founc | oQt, that Me hath taken 
an advantage Of che openneſs of my Own temper, 
and hath concerted the deepeſt project, by a long 
train of wicked aiilice, to work my ruin, wh ich 
ar laſt he hath eflected.“ 

\Y, ay! cries Dowling ;; I proteit, then, it is 
2 pity ſuch a peri: (i wn inherit the great eſtate 
of your uncle Allwvorthy.' 
AAS, Sir, « cr1es Jo! yon do me an honour 
to Wwläch I have no title. Ir is true, indeed, his 
pootncis once allowed me the liberty of calling 
him by 2 mach nearer name; but as this was only 
a voluntary act of poodnets, I can complain of no 
njuſtice, when he thinks proper to deprive me of 
this hovenr, lince the lots cannot be more unme— 
rited than the glitt originally was, I allure you, 
Sir, Jam no relation ot Mr Allworthy ; and it the 
werk |, who are incapable of {etting a true value 
on his virtue, ſhould think, i in his behaviour by ime, 
ne hath de. It hardly by a a relation, they do an in- 
juſtice to the beit of men: for but I atk your 
pardon, 1 ſhall trouble you with no particulars re— 


latins to my el ; only, as YOu t=emed to think me 
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© a relation of Mr Allworthy, I thought proper to ſet 
you right in a matter that might draw ſome cen- 
ſures upon him, which I promiſe you I would ra- 
rather loſe my life, than give occaſion to.” 

© I oxoTEsrT, Sir,“ cries Dowling, „you talk very 
much like a man of honour ; but inſtead of giving 
me any trouble, I proteſt it would give me great 
pleaſure to know how you came to be thought a 
relation of Mr Allworthy's, if you are not. Your 
horſes won't be ready this half hour, and as you 
have ſufficient opportunity, I wiſh you would tell 
me how all that happened; for, I proteſt, it ſcems 
very ſurpriſing that you ſhould paſs for a relation 
of a gentleman, without being o.“ 

Joxzs who, in compliance of his diſpoſition (tho' 
not in his prudence) a little reſembled his lovely So- 
phia, was eaſily prevailed on to ſatisfy Mr Dowling”s 
curiolity, by relating the hiſtory of his birth and 
education, which he did, like Othello, 


a «a _ a 
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Fo'n from his boyiſh years, 
To th ver; moment he was bade to tell. 


the which to hear, Dowling, like Deſdemona, did 
ſeriouſly incline : 


He fwore *twas flrange, 'twas paſſing ſtrange z 
"Twas piliful, 'twas wondrous pitiful, 


Mz Dowling was indeed very greatly affected 
with this relation; for he had not diveſted himiclr 
of humanity by being an attorney. Indeed nothing 
is more unjuſt than to carry our prejudices againſt 
a profeſſion into private life, and to borrow our idea 
of a man from our opinion of his calling. Habit, 
it is true, leſſens the horror of thole actions which 
the profeihon makes neceſlary, and conſequently ha- 
bitual; but in all other inſtances Nature works in 
men of all profeſſions alike; nay, perhaps, even more 
ſtrongly with thoſe who give her, as it were, « holi- 
day when they are following their ordinary bulinels. 
A butcher, I make no doubt, would feel compunction 
at the ſlaughter of a fine horſe ; and though a tur- 
2 can conceive no pain in cutting off a limb, I 
kave known him compatiionate a man in a fit of the 
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gont. The common hangman, who hath ſtretched 
the necks of hundreds, is known to have trembled 
at his lirſt operation on a head; and the very pro- 
fellors of human blocd-ſhedding, who in their trade 
of war butcher thouſands, not only of their fellow 
profellors, but often of women and children with- 
out remorte ; even theſe, J ſay, in times of peace, 
when drums and trumpets are laid aſide, often lay 
aide all their ferocity, and become very gentle mem- 
bers of civil ſociety. In the ſame manner an attor- 
ney may feel all the miſcries and diſtreſſes of his 


fellow-creatures, provided he happens not to be con- 


_ cerned againft them. 


Joxes, as the reader knows, was yet unacquaint- 
ed with the very black colours in which he had been 
repreſented to Mr Allworthy ; and as to other mat- 
ters, he did not ſhew them in the molt difadvanta- 
geous light: for though he was unwilling to caſt 
any blame on his former friend and patron, yet he 
was not very delirous of heaping too much upon 
himſelf, Dowling therefore oblerved, and not with- 
out reaſon, that very ill offices mult have been done 
him by Tome body; © For certainly,“ cries he, © the 
Squire would never have Cithnherited you only for 

a few faults, which any young gentlemen might 
have committed, Indeed l cannot ſay, properly, 
diſinherited; for, to be ſurc, by law you cannot: 
claim as heir. That's certain; that no body need 
go to counſel for. Yet when a yentleman had in 
a manner adopted you thus as lis own fon, you 
might reaſonably have expected fome very conſi— 
dertable part, if not the whole; nay, if you had 
expected the whole, T ſhould not have blamed you; 
tor certainly all men are for getting as much as 
they can, and they are not to be biamed on that 
account,” | 
© IndzzD you wrong me,' ſaid Jones ; © I ſhould 
have been contented with very little : I never had 
any view upon Mr Allworthy's fortune; nay, I be- 
lieve, ] may truly ſay, I never once conſidered what 
he could or might give me. This I folemnly de- 

clare, if ke had done a prejudice to kis nephew in 
my favour, I would have nndone it again. 1 has 
VO I. II. F Ff 
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rather enjoy my own mind than the fortune of 
another man. What is the poor pride ariſing from 
a magnificent houſe, a numerous equipape, a 
ſplendid table, and tiom all the other advantages 
or appearances of fortune, compared to the warm, 
ſolid content, the ſwelling fatisfaction, the thril- 
ling tranſports, and the exulting triumphs, which 
a good mind enjoys, in the contemplation of a ge. 
nerous, virtuous, noble, benevolent action? I envy 
not Blifi] in the proſpect of his wealth, nor ſhall 
I envy him in the polleſſion af it. I would not 
think myſelf a raſcal half an hour to exchange 
ſituations. I beheve, indeed, Mr Blitil ſuſpected 
me of the views you mention; and I lappote theſe 
ſuſpicions, as they arole from the baſenefs of his 
own heart, to they occafioned his batenels to me. 
But ] thank Heaven, 1 know, I feel cel my 
innocence, my friend; and 1 would not part with 
that feeling for the world, For as long as I 
know I have never dore, nor even deizpned an in- 
jury to any being whatever, | 


Pone me fpigris bi nulla campis 

Arbor iind recreatur aura, | 

Qued latus mundi nebule, maluſque 
Jupiler urget. 

Pone ſub curru niminum propingut 

Solis iu terra dominibus aegata 

Dulce rideulem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem *, 


Hr then ſilled a bumper of wine, and drank it off 


to the health of his dear Lalage; and filling Dow- 
ling's glaſs likewite np to the brim, inſiſted on his 
pledging him. Why, then, here's Mits Lalage's 


Place me where never ſummer breeze 
Uvlzinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
V- here ever-lowering clouds appear, 
And angry ive deforms th' inclement year; 
Place me beneath the burning ray, 
Where rolls the rapid car of day; 
Lov. aud the nymph ai charm my toils, 
IIe nymph who tweelly ſpeaks, and ſweetly ſmiles, 
| Mc FRANCIS: 
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© health with all my heart,“ cries Dowling. * Ihave 
© heard her toaſted often, I proteſt, thongh I never 
© ſaw her; but they ſay ſhe's extremely handſonie.“ 
Taopon the Latin was not the only part of this 
ſpecch which Dowling did not perfectly underſtand, 
yet there was fomewhat in it that made a very 
firong impretion on him. Aud though he endca- 
voured, by winking, nodding, fnecring, and grin- 
ning, to hide the trnprethon from Jones, (tor we are 
as 0tten athamed of thinking right as of thinking 
wion-”), it is certain lie ſecretly approved as much 
of his ſentiments as he underſtood, and really fcit a 
very ſtrong inpulle of compatizon tor him. But we 
may poſſibly take ſowe other opportunity of com- 
menting upon this, efpectully it weſhouid happen to 
meet Mr Dowling any more in the courſe of our hi- 
ftory, At preieut we arc obliged to take our leave | 
of that pentleman a little abrup*ly, in imitation of 
Mr jones; 'who was no ſooner informed by Par- 
tridge, that his horſes were ready, than he depo- 
fited his reckoning, wiſhed his companion a good 


night, mounted, and let iorwards towards Cuvens 


try, though the night was dark, and it juſt them: 
began to rain very hard, 


E H AP, XI. 


The diſaſters which beßel Jones an his departure for 
Coventry; with the /ige remaris of Partridge, 


O road can be plajner than that ſrom the 
place where they now were to Coventry; and 
though neither Jones nor Partridge, nor the guide, 
had ever travelled it before, it would have been al- 
molt impoſſible to have miſſed their way, had it net 
been for the two reaſons mentioned ia the conclu- 
ſion of the lat chapter. 

Tutse two circumſtances, however, happening: 
both un{ortanately to intervene, our travellers de- 
viated into a much les freqnentes track; andafter 
wing Full fix miles, inftead of arriving at theitatcly 
ſpires of Coventry, they tound themielves ſtill in a 
very dirty lane, where they ſaw no ſymptoms of 
approaching the ſabaibs of a large city. 

JoxEs now declared 2 they muſt certainly” 
| 1 2. 
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have loſt their way ; but this the guide inſiſted up- 


on was impoſſible; a word which, in common conver- 
fatioa, is often uſed to ſignify not only taprobable, 


but often what is really very likely, and ſome- 
times, what hath certainly happened: an hyperbo- 
Iical violence, like that which 1510 frequently oflered 
10 the words infinite and eternal; by the former of 
which it is uſual to expreſs a diſtance of half a vard, 
and by the latter, a duration of five minutes. And 
chus it is as uſual to alert the inpoſithbility of lofin 
what is alrea y actually loſt, This was, in fact, 

ws caſe at preſent ; for not v ichſlanding all the con- 

ident aſſertions of the lad to the contrary, it is cer - 

tain they were no more in the right road to Coven- 
try, than the fraudulent, griping, cruel, canting 
wiſer is in the right road to heaven. 

Ir is not, perhaps, eaſy ſor a reader, who hath ne- 
ver been in thoſe circumſtances, to imagine the hor- 
ror with which darknets, rain, and wind, ti perſons 
who have lolt their way in the night; and who, 
contre quently, have not the pleaſant proſpect ot 
warm fires, dry cloaths, and other refreſhments, to 
iupport their minds in ſtruggling with the incle- 
mencies of the weather. A very imperfect idea of 
this horror will, however, ſerve ſufticiently to ac- 
Zount for the conceits which now filled the head of 
Partridge, and which we {hall preſentiy be obliged 
do open 

Jones crew more and more poſitive that the 24 

were out of their road; and the boy himſelf, at lat 
acknowledged he believed they were not in the 
ri glit roar to Coventry ; ; though he affirmed, at the 
fame time, it was impoſſible they ſhould have milled 
the way. But Partridge was of a different opinion. 
He ſaid, when they firſt (et out, he imagined ſome 
miſchief or other would happen. © Did you not 
obſerve, Sir, faid he to Jones, that old woman 
who ſtood at the door juit as you was taking 
horſe? I with yon had given her a ſinall matter, 
with all my heart; for the ſaid then you might 
repent it; and at that very mftant it began to 
rain, and the wind hath continued riſing ever 
lince. Whatever ſome people may think, lam ves 
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ry certain it is in the power of witches to raiſe the 
wind whenever they pleate, I have ſeen it hap- 
pen very often in my time; and if I ever ſaw a 
witch in all my * that old woman was certain— 
ly one. I thought ſ to mylelt at that very time; 
and if had any halfpence in my pocket, I would 
have given her ſome ; for to be ſure it is always 
good to be charitable to thoſe fort of people, for 
tear what may happen; and many a perſon hath 
loit his cattle by faving a halfpenny.' 

Jo Nx Es, though he was horridly vexed at the de- 
ly which this miſtake was likely to occaſion in his 


journey, could not kelp timing at the ſaperſlition 
of his friend, whom an accident now greatly con- 


firmed in his opinion. This was a tumble from his 
horſe ; by which, however, he received no other in- 


qury than what the dirt conterred on his cloaths, 
PartTRrIDGE had no {ooner recovered his legs, than. 


> appealed to his fall, as concluſive evidence of all 
had alerted ; bat Jones, finding he was unhurt, 
iniwered with a ſmile, © This witch or yours, Part- 
ridge, isa moſtungrateful jade, and do th not, J find, 
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c 
ment. If the old lady ha been angry with me for 
* neglecting her, I gou't ite why the { Ay tumble 
yon from your hot! ie, atter all the reſpect you have 
* exvreſied for her,” 

© It is il jelling, ces Purtridge, © with people 
who have Powe! to dlo the le tbiuge! for t! acy are 
often very malicious. I remornt er a farrier, who 
0 provoke one of LCN, by ing her when the 


time ſhe had ba eames with the devil tor would 
be out; and w Py IM three mont! us from that 8 | 


Lay 


Lg 


Gay one of his beit cows was arowned; Nor waz 

Ge ſatisficd wih that; for a little time Binh 
he lo{t a barrel of beit-diink : tor che old witch 
pulled out the ſpig or, arid ler it run all over the 
cellar the very firlt even: ing ne had tapped it, to 
mike merry v ith fore of his neichbours. In ſhort, 
ne<hiny ever thrived with lim afterwards ; for tl. 5 
werricd the poor man fo, that he tcok to drinking; 
and "m a veur or two his ttock was feized, ancl he 


aud 15 Lemily arc Low come to the pariſh.” 
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TuE guide, and perhaps his horſe too, were both 
ſo attentive to this dijcourſe, that, either through 
want of care, er by the malice of 'the witch, the 
were now both tprawling in the dirt 

PARTRIPGE entirely nnputed this fall, as he had 
done his own, to the ſame canſe, He told Mr Jones, 
« it would wrong be his tun next ;) and garnet 
Iy entreated him, © to return back, and find out the 
old woman, and pacify her. We thall very loon, 
added he, * reach the inn; tor though we have ſe em- 
« cd to po forward, I am very certain we arc in the 
identical place in which we were au hour ago; 
« and I dare fwear if it was day light, we miptt 
£ now tee the inn we ſet out from.” 

INSTEAD of return ing any antwer to this ſage ad. 
vice, jones was entiiely attentive to what had bap- 
pened to the hoy, who received no other hurt than 
what had before befallen Pttidge, and which lis 
cloaths very caltiy bore, as they had been for many 
years inured to the like. He foon regained his 1: de- 
Tiddie, and by the hearty curſes ane blows which he 


beltowed on his hore, quickly ſatisfied Mr Jones 
that no harm was donc. 


ENI. 


Relates that Mir Jones cout iuned his journey contrary ts 
the advice of Partizige, with what happened on that 
OcCaſ ON. ; 


HEY now diſcovered a light at fome djitance, 
to the preat pleature v1 Joues, atv to the uv 
Cal terror of Partridge, who firmly believed hing 
1:-]f to be bewitched, aud that this light was a Jacks» 
with-a-Lantern, or ſomewhat wore witchicv ous. 
Bur how wee ticie icars jucreated, when, as they 
approached nearer to this lipht, (or halus, as Ute) 
now appeaied), they heard a conmuiea found of hu» 
man voices; of hnvng, laughing, and hallooing, 
together with a firavs e note that feecmed to pro» 
cecd fiom tome infirumen, ts, but could nary be 
flowed the name of muſie! indeed, to favour a 
little the ay inion of Partiidge, it night very well ke 
called muiie bewitclicd, 
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Ir is tmpoſiible to conceive 2 much greater degree 


of horror than what now {eine on Par tridge; the 
coutagion of which had reacted the pol.boy, who 
had been very attentive to many things that the 
other had uttered, He now, therc:ore, joined i in 1. 
titioniing — to return; laying, he ticmly belle v- 
ed what Bartrid, ve had juit betore aid, that though 
the horte, leemed to go on, they had not „ ov ed 4 
ſtep torwards during at leafl the Jait half hour. 


JoxEs could not het; tinting in the midit of his 


vexation, at the fears of the poor {oliows. Either 
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we advance, ſays he, towards the ſiglits, or the 
lights have advanced towards us; for we ere now 
at a very little dittance fon then; ; but how can 
either of you be afraid of at of people who ap- 
pear only to be merry-anaking ? 

« MEPRY-MAKING, Sir cries Partridge; © who 
could be merry- making at this time on night, and 
in fact a pi.ice, and ſuch weather? They can be 
nothing bu: 2! noits Or witches, or lome evil ipirits 
or other, that's certain. 

© LET them be wliat they will,“ cries Jones, Jam 
reſolved to go up to them, and enquiie the way to 
Coventry. All witches, Vartrt de , are not ſuch iit- 
natured nags as that we had the imsionune to 
meet with lat.“ 

O Lok, Sir! cries Partridge, © there is no know- 
ing vw hat N mour they will oi in; to be ſute it is 
always belt to be civil to them; but what if we 
ſhould meet with ſomething work than witches, 
with evil ſpirits thenuclves P ray, Sir, be advi- 
ſed ; pray, dir, do, It you had red fo ma: iv ter- 
rible accounts as I have of thee ma! ters, you would 
not be fo tool-hardy.— The Lord knows winther we 
have pot already, or whtther we arc gm: tor fire 
ſuch darkneſs was never teen upon emi, and 1 
gne{tion whether it can be darker in the other 
world.” 

Joxss put forwards as fait as he could, notwith- 


Nanding all theſe hints and cantions, und poor uit» 

ridge was obliged to foilow : for though hñe hardly 
O 

d. wed to advance, he daicd {ilk leſs to itay belizd 

by himiclt, 
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Ar length they arrived at the place whence the 
liglits and different noiſes had iflued. This Jones 
Feel to be no other than a barn, where a great 
number of men and women were allembled, aud 
diverting themſelves with much apparent jollity. 

Joxzs no ſooner appeared beſore the great doors 
of the barn, which were open, than a maſculine and 
very rough voice from within, demanded who w 4s 
there: To which Jones gently aufwered, A friend" 
aud immediately atked the road to Coventry. 

« Is Fon: are a friend,” cries another of the men in 
the barn, „you had better alight till the {corn is 
© over;* (tor indeed it was now more violent than 
ever); © you are very welcome to put up your hor{c ; 
for there is ſutficient room for him at one end oi 
© the barn,” 

© You are very obliging,” returned Jones; and 
© will accept your offer tor a few minutes, whilſt 
* the rain continves; and here are two more who 
will be glad of the ſame favour,” This was accord - 
ed with more good will than it was accepted: for 
Partridge would rather have ſubmitted to the vtmoſt: 
inclemency of ihe weather than have truiled tot! 
clemency of thoſe whom he took for hobpoblins ; 
and the poor poſthoy was now infected with the 
Crme apprehenftions ; but they were both obliged to 
follow the example of Jones; the one becauſe he 
durit not leave his horſe, and the other becauſe he 
{cared nothing ſo much as heing left by himſelf. 

Hap this hiſtory been writ in the days ot ſuper- 
Kitica, I ſhould have had too much coiapaſſton for 
the reader to have left him ſo long in ſuſpence, 
whether Bec lzebub or Satan was about actually to 
appear in perſon, with all his heiiifh retinue; but 
as theſe doctrines are at preſent very untortunate, 
and have but few, if any behevers, I have not been 
much aware of conveying any ſuch terrors. To lay 
truth, the whole furniture of the internal regions 
hath long been appropriated by the managers of 
plavhoufes, who ſeem lat. ly to have lain them b bl 
as rubbiſh, capable only of affeting the upper gal- 
lery; a piace in which few of oui readers ever fit. 

Howr VER, though we de not ſuſpect raiſing any 
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rome terror on this occaſion, we have reaſon to ſear 
ome other apprehenſions may here ariſe in our rea- 
der, into which we would not willingly betray him; 
I mean, that we are poing to take a voyage into 
Fairyland, and to introduce a ſet of beings into our 
hiltory, which ſcarce any one was ever chijdith 
enow.Þ to believe, though many have been fooliſh 
enough to ſpend their tin.c in writing and reading 
their adventures, 

To prevent, therefore, any ſuch ſuſpicions, fir pre- 
Judicial to the credit of an hiitorian who profetiecs 
to draw his materials from Nature only, we ſhall now 
proceed to acquaint the reader who theſe people 
were, whoſe ſudden appearance had ſtruck ſuch ter- 
rors into Partridge, had more than halt frightened 
the poſtboy, and had a little ſurpriſed even Mr 
Jones himſelf. 

Tu E people, then, aſſembled in this barn, were no 
other than a company of Egyptians, or as they are 
vulgarly called, Gypfies; and they were now celc- 
brating the wedding of one of their ſociety. 

IT is inpofiible to conceive a happier ſet of people 
than appeared here to be met together. The utmoſt 
mirth indeed ſhewed ittelf in every countenance z 
nor was their ball totally void of all order and de- 
corum. Perhaps it had more than a country aſſem- 
bly is ſometimes conducted with: for thele people 
are {ubject to a formal government and laws of their 
own, and all pay obedience to one great magiſtrate, 
whom they call their King. 

GREATER plenty likewiſe was no where to be 
ſeen than what flouriſhed in this barn. Here was 
indeed no nicety nor elegance, nor did the keen ap- 
petite of the gueſts require any. Here was good 
{tore of bacon, fowls, aud mutton, to which ever 
one preient provided better ſauce himielt thau the 
beſt and deareſt French cook can prepare. 

AEN EAS is not deſcribed under more conſternation 
in the temple of Juno, 


Dum ſlupet ebiutuque heret defixns in uno, 


than was our hero at what he ſaw in this barn. 
While he was lookin g every where round him with 
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aſtoniſhment, a venerable perſon approached him 
with many friendly {alutations, rather of too hearty 
a kind to be called courtly, This was no other than 
the king of the Gyplies himſelf. He was very little 
diſtinguiſhed in dreſs from his ſubjects, nor had he 
any repalia of majeſty to ſupport his dignity ; and 

et there ſeemed (as Mr Jones ſaid) to be fomnewyhat 
in his air which devoted authority, and inſpired the 
beholders with an idea of awe aud refpect ; though 
all this was perhaps imaginary in Jones, and the 
truth may be, that ch ideas are incident to power, 
and ahnoft iuſeparable from It, 

THERE was fomewhat in the open countenance 
and courteons behaviour of Jones, which being ac- 
companied with much comelinels of perſon, ;-reatly 
recommended him, at firſt fight, to every beholder, 
Theſe were perhaps a little heightened in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, by that profound relpett which he paid 
to the king of the Gypfics, the moment he was ac- 
gquainted with his dignity, and which was the fweet- 
er to his Gypictan Majeſty, as he was net uſed to- 
receive ſuch homage from any but his own ſubjects, 

Taz King ordered a table to be {pread with the: 
choiceil of their proviitons for his accommodation; 
ani having placed himſelf at his right hand, his 
Majeſty began to diſcourte our hero in the follow- 
ing manner: 

M doubt not, Sir, but you have often ſeen ſome 
of my people, who are what you call de parties 
detache : for dey go about every where; but me- 
fancy you imagine not we be ſo conſidrable body 
as we be; and may be you will ſurpriſe more, 
when you hear de Gypſy be as orderly and well. 
govern people as any upon face of de earth, 

* Mz have hononr, as ine ſay, to be deir king, 
and no monarch cau do boait of more dutiful ſub- 
ject, ne no more aſſectionate. How far me deſerve: 
der good-will me no fry ; but dis me can ſay, 
dat me never deſign any ting but to do dem good. 
Me fall no do boaſt of dat neider: for what can 
me do oderwiſe dan conſider of de good of doſe 
poor people who go about all day to give me al- 


ways de beſt of what dey get. Dey love and ho- 
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nour me darefore, becauſe me do love and take 
care of dem ; dat is all, we know no oder reaſon. 
© ABOUT a touſand or two touland year ago, me 
cannot tell to a year or two, as can neider write 
nor read, there was a preat what you call, —a vo- 
lution among de Gypty; for dere was de Lord 
Gyply in dole days; and deſe lord did quarrel vid 
one anoder about de place; but de King of de Gyp— 
ſy did demoliſh dem all, and made an his fulyeet 
equal vid each oder; and lince that time dey have 
agree very well: for dey no tink of being Ling, 
and may be it be better tor dem as dey be; tor me 
a{fure you it be ver troubletome ting to be king, 
and always to do jaltice; me have often with to 
be de private Gypty when me have been forced 
to puniſh my dear friend and relation; for douph 
ve never put to death, oer punithments be ver ſe— 
vere. Dey make de Gyply aſhamed of demiclves, 
and dat be ver terrible puviſhment ; me ave ſcarce 
ever known de Gyply ſo puuiſh do harm any 
more.“ 

Tu King tlien proceeded to expreſs ſome wonder 
that there was no fuch puniſhment as ſhame in other 
governments. Upon which Jones aſlured him to the 
contrary : for that there were many crimes for 
which ſhame was inflicted by the Englith laws, and 
that it was indeed one coniequence of all puniſh— 
ment. „Dat be ver ſtrange,” {aid the King: „for 
* me know and hears good deal of your people, 
dough me uo live among dem; aug me ave often 
hear dat ſham is de contiequence au! de cauſe too 
ot many of your rewards, Are your rewards aud 
paniſhments den de ſame ting ?? | 

Waris his Majeſty was thus difcourſing with 
Jones, a ſudden uproar ae in the barn, and as it 
ſeems upon this occaſion : The courtely of thule peo 
ple had by degrees removed all the appreheniions 
of Partridge, and he was prevailed npcn not only 
to ſtuff himielf with their food, but to tale forme f 
their liquors, which by degrees entirely expelled 11 
fear from his compolition, aud in its lead intro» 
duced much more agrecable {cviations, 

A Youns female Gypſy, more remarkable for her 
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it than her beauty, had decoyed the honeſt fellow 
alide, pretending to ted bis fortune. Now, when 


they were alone toyetaer in a remote part of the 


burn, whether it proceeded from the ſtrong liquor, 
which is never ſo apt to inflame inordinate deſire as 


atrer moderate fatigue ; or whether the fair G ply 


hericlf threw alide the dehcacy and decency of her 
lex, and tempted the youth Partridge with expres 
ſolicitations; but they were diſcovered in a ver 
improper manner by the huſband of the Gypſy, 
who, from jealouly, it ſeems, had kept a watchtu! 
eye over his wife, and had dogged her to the placs, 
where he found her in the arms of her gallaut. 

To the great confuſion of Jones, Partridge was 
now hurried before the king, who heard the accu- 
lation, and hkewile the culprit's defence, which was 
indeed very trifling : for the poor fellow was con- 
founded by the plain evidence which appeared 
againſt him, and had very little to ſay for himſelf. 
His Majeſty then turning towards Jones, ſaid, “ Sir, 
vou have hear what dey ſey: what puniſhment 
do you tink your man deſerve ?” 

Joxtes anſwered, He was ſorry for what had hap- 
pened; and that Partridge ſhould make the huſband 
all the amends in his power: he ſaid, he had very 
little money about him at that time: and, putting 
his hand into his pocket, oflered the fellow a gui— 
nea. To which he immediately antwered, He hoped 
his Honour would not think of giving him lets than 
five, i 

Tuts ſum, after ſome altercation, was reduced to 
two; and Tones, having ſtipulated for the full for- 
giveneſs of both Partridge and the wife, was going 
to pay the money; when his Majeſty, reſtraining 
his hand, turned to the witneſs, and aſked him, AL 
what time he had diſcovered the criminals? To 
which he anſwered, That he had been defired by 
the huſband to watch the motions of his wife from 
her fir{t ſpeaking to the ſtranger, and that he had 
never loſt ſight of her afterwards till the crime had 
been committed. The King then aſked, If the hui- 
band was with him all that time in his lurking 
place? To which he anſwered in the afhrmative. 
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His Egyptian Majeſty then addreſſed himſelf to the 
huſband as follows: © Me be ſorry to ſee any Gypſy 
dat have'no more honour dan to fell de honour of 
his wife for money. If you had de love for your 
wife, you would have prevented dis matter, and 
not endeavour to make her de whore, dat you 
might diſcover her. Me do order dat you have 
no money given you, for you deſerve puniſhment, 
not reward ; me do order deretore, dat you be de 
infamous Gypſy, and do wear pair of horns on 
your forehead for one month, and dat your wife 
be called the whore, and pointed at all dat time: 
for you be de infamous Gypſy, but the be no lets 
de infamous whore.” 

Tak Gypſies immediately proceeded to execute 
the ſentence, and left Jones and Partridge alone 
with his Majeſty. | 

JoxzEs greatly applauded the juſtice of the ſen- 
tence; upon which the King turning to him ſaid, 
Me believe you be ſurpriſe : for me ſuppoſe you 


have ver bad opinion of my people; me ſuppoſe 


von tink us all de tieves.” 

© I MvsrT coufeſs, Sir,“ ſaid Jones, © I have not 
© heard ſo favonrable an account of them as they 
© {rem to deſerve.” 

© Mz vill tell you,” faid the King, how the dif- 
< ference is between you and us. My people rob 
your people, and your people rob one anoder,” 

Jones atterwards proceeded very gravely to ſing 
forth the happiness of thoſe ſubjects who live under 
inch a mapultrate. 

I=DEED their happineſs appears to have been ſo 
complete, that we are aware leſt ſome advocate for 
arbitrary power. thould hereafter quote the caſe of 
thoſe people, as an inſtance of the great advanta 
which attend that government above all others, 

AND here we will make a conceſſion which would 
not perhaps have been expected from us, that no 
limited form of government is capable of riſing te 
the ſame degree of perfection, or of producing the 
ſame benefits to fociety with this, Mankind have 
never been fo happy, as when the preateſt part of 
the then known world was under the dominion of 2 
Vo L. II. Ge 
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ſingle maſter; and this ſtate of their felicity con- 
tinued during the reigns of five ſucceftiive princes “. 
This was the true zra of the golden age, and the 
only golden age which ever had any exiſtence, un— 
Jeſs in the warm imaginations of the poets, from 
the expulſion from Eden down to this day. 

Ix reality, I knoiv but of one ſolid objection to 
abſolute monarchy. The only defect in which ex- 
cellent conſtitution ſeems to be the difficulty of 
finding any man adequate to the office of an abſolute 
monarch: for this indiſpenſably requires three qua- 
Eties very difficult, as it appears from hiſtory, to be 
tound iu princely natures: firſt, a ſufficient quantity 
ot moderation in the prince, to be contented with 
vl the power which is poſſible for him to have; 
2dly, Enough of wiſdom to know his own happiness; 
And, 3dly, Goodneſs ſufſicieut to ſupport the hap- 
pineſs of others, when not only compatible with, 
but inſtrumental to his own. 

Now, if an abſolute monarch, with all theſe great 
and rare qualifications, ſhould be allowed capable of 
conferring the greateſt good on ſocicty; it muſt 
be ſurely granted, on the contrary, that abſolute 

ower veſted in tlie hands of one who is deficicut 
in them all, is likely to be attended with no lets a 
degree of evil, 82 8890 

Ix ſhort, our own religion furniſhes us with ade- 
quate ideas of the bleſſing, as well as curſe, which 
may attend abſolute power. The pictures of heaven 
and of heil will place a very lively image of both 
before onr eyes: for though the prince of the latter 
can have_no power, but what he originally derives 
trom the omnipotent ſovereign in the former; yet it 
plainly appears from ſcripture, that abſolute power 
in his infernal dominions is granted to their diabo— 
lical ruler, This is, indeed, the only abſolute power 
which can by ſcripture be derived from heaven. 
If, therefore, the ſeveral tyrannies upon earth can 
prove any title to a divine authority, it mult be 
derived from this original grant to the prince of 
darkneſs, and theſe ſubordinate deputations mult 


* Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antonigi, 
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conſequently come immediately from him whoſe 
ſtamp they to expretly bear, 

To conclude, as the examples of all ages ſhew us 
that mankind in general deſire power only to do 
harm, and when they obtain it, uſe it for no other 
purpoſe ; it is not conlonant wirh even the caſt de- 
oree of pradence to hazard an altcration, where our 
hopes are poorly kept in countenance by only two 
or three exceptions out of a thouſand inſtances to 
alarm our fears. In this caſe, it will be much wiſer 
to ſubmit to a few inconveniences ariling from the 
difpaſionate deafneſs of laws, than to remedy thenr 
by applying to the paſtionate open ears of a tyrant. 

Nor cu the cumple of the Gypfics, though pot- 
ſibly they may have long been happy under this 
form of government, be here urged ; ſince we muſt 
remeinber the very material relpect in which they 
differ from all other people, and to which perhaps 
this their happineſs is entirely owing, namely, that 
they have no falſe honours among them, and that 
they look on ſhame as the moſt grievous punitkment 
in the world. 


CHAP, XII. 
A dialogue between Jones and Partridge. 


IHE honeſt lovers of liberty will, we doubt not, 

pardon that long digreifion into which we 

were led at the cloſe of the Faſt chapter, to prevenc 

our hiſtory from being applied to the ule of the 

molt pernicious doctrine which pnett-craft had ever 
the wickedneſs or the impudence to preach. 

We will now proceed with Mr Jones, who, when 
the ſtorm was over, took leave of his Egyptian ma- 
Jelty, atter many thanks for his courteous behavioue 
and kind entertainment, and ſet out for Coventry; 
to winch place (tor it was {till dark) a Gypſy was 
ordered to conduct him. 

Toxss having, by reaſon of his deviation, travelled 
eleven miles inſtead of fix, and moft of thoſe through 
very execrable roads, wherc no expedition could have 
been made in queſt of a midwite, did not arrive as 
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ſingle maſter; and this ſtate of their felicity con- 
tinued during the reigns of five ſucceſſive princes “. 
This was the true æra of the golden age, and the 
only golden age which ever had any exiſtence, un— 
leſs in the warm imaginations of the poets, from 
the expulſion from Eden down to this day. 

Ix reality, I know but of one folid objection to 
abſolute monarchy. The only defect in which ex- 
cellent conſtitution ſeems to be the difficulty of 
finding any man adequate to the office of an abſolute 
monarch: for this indiſpenſably requires three qua- 
Lties very difficult, as it appears from hiſtory, to be 
tound iu princely natures: firſt, a ſufficient quantity 
ot moderation in the prince, to be contented with 
zl the power which is poſſible for him to have; 
2dly, Enough of wiſdom to know lis own happinets ; 
And, zdly, Goodneſs ſufliciecnt to ſupport the hap- 
pineſs of others, when not only compatible with, 
but inſtrumental to his own. 

Now, if an abſolute monarch, with all theſe great 
and rare qualitications, ſhould be allowed capable of 
conferring the greateſt good on ſocicty; it muſt 
be {ſurely granted, on the contrary, that abſolute 
power veſted in .the hands off one who is deficient 
in them all, is likely to be attended with no lets a 
degree of evil, | 

Ix ſhort, our own religion furniſhes us with ade- 
quate ideas of the bleſſing, as well as curſe, which 
may attend abſolute power. The pictures of heaven 
and of heil will place a very lively image of both 
before our eyes: for though the prince of the latter 
can have no power, but what he originally derives 
rom the omnipotent ſovereign in the former; yet it 

lainly appears from ſcripture, that abſolute power 
in his infernal dominions is granted to their diabo- 
lical ruler, This is, indeed, the only abſolute power 
which can by ſcripture be derived from heaven. 
If, therefore, the ſeveral tyrannies upon earth can 
prove any title to a divine authority, it mult be 
derived from this original grant to the prince of 
darkneſs, and theſe ſubordinate deputations mult 
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conſequently come immediately from him whoſe 
ſtamp thev to expretly bear. 

To conclude, as the examples of all ages ſhew us 
that mankind in general deſire power only to do 
harm, and when they obtain it, uſe it for no other 
purpoſe ; it is not conſonant with even the {caſt de- 
oree of prudence to hazard an altcration, where our 
liopes are poorly kept in countenance by only two 
or three exceptions out of a thouſand inſtances to 
alarm our fears. In this caſe, it will be mach wiſer 
to ſubmit to a few inconveniences ariling from the 
difpaſionate deafneſs of laws, than to remedy thenr 
by applying to the paſtionate open cars of a tyrant. 

Nor chu the exumple of the Gyplics, though pot- 
ſibly they may have long been happy under this 
form of government, be here urged ; ſince we muſt 
remember the very material relpect in which they 
differ from all other people, and to which perhaps 
this their happinets is entirely owing, namely, that 
they have no faiſe honours among them, and that 
they look on ſhame as the moſt grievous puniſlimenx 
in the world. 


CHAP. XI. 
A dialogue between Jones and Partridge. 


HE honeſt lovers of liberty will, we doubt not, 

pardon that long digrei{fion into which we 

were led at the cloſe ot the Taft chapter, to prevenc 

our hiſtory from being applied to the ule of the 

molt pernicious doctrine which pnett-craft had ever 
the wickedneſs or the impudence to preach, 

We will now e proceed with Mr Jones, wlio, when 
the ſtorm was over, took leave of his Egyptian ma- 
Jelty, atter many thanks for his courteous behavioue 
and kind entertainment, and tet out for Coventry; 
to winch place (tor it was till dark) a Gypſy was 
ordered to conduct him, 

Jo N Es having, by reaſon of his deviation, travelled 
eleven miles inſtead of fix, and moft of thoſe through 
very execrable roads, wherc no expedition could have 
been made in queſt of a midwite, did not arrive ar 
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Coventry till near twelve. Nor could he poſſibly get 
again into the ſaddle till paſt two; for poſt-horſes 
were now not eaſy to get; nor were the hoſtler or 
poſt-boy in half fo great a hurry as himſelf, but choſe 
rather to imitate the tranquil diſpoſitionof Partridge; 
who being denied the nouriſhment of fleep, took all 
opportunities to ſupply its »lace with every other 
kind of nouriſhment, and was never better pleaſed 
than when he arrived at an inn, nor ever more diſ- 
ſatisfied than when he was again forced to leave it. 
Joxes now travelled polt ; we will follow him there- 
fore, according to our cuſtom, and to the rules of 
Longinus, in the fame manner. From Coventry he 
arrived at Daventry, from Daveviry at Stratford, 
and from Stratford at Dunſtable, wh:cher he came the 
next day a little after noon, and within a few hours 
after Sophia had left it; and though Hh was obliged 
to ſtay here longer than he wiſhed, wnile a ſmith, 


with great deliberation, ſhoed the poſt-horſe he was 


to ride, he doubted not but to overtake his Sophia 
before ſhe ſhoald ſet owt from St Albans; at which 
proce he concluded, and very reaſonably, that his 
ordſhip would itop and dine. 

AND had he been right in this conjecture he moſt 
probably would have overtaken his angel at the 
aforeſaid place; but unluckily my lord had .appoiut- 
ed a dinner to be prepared for him at his own houſe 
in London, and, in order to enable him to reach 
that place in proper time, he had ordered a relay of 
horſes to meet him at St Alban's. When Jones there. 
fore arrived there, he was informed that the coach 
and ſix had ſet out two hours before. 

Ir freſh polt-horſes had been now ready, as they 
were not, it ſeemed ſo apparently impollible to over- 
take the coach before it reached London, that Par- 
tridge thought he had now a proper opportunity to 
remind his friend of a matter which he ſeemed en- 
tirely to have forgotten ; what this was. the reader 
will gueſs, when we inform him that Jones had eat 
nothing more than one poached egg ſince he had 
left the alehouſe where he had firſt met the guide 
returning from Sophia; for with the Eypſies he had 
Kaſted only his underſtanding. | 
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Tu landlord fo entirely agreed with the opinion 
of Mr Partridge, that he no ſooner heard the latter 
defire his friend to ſtay and dine, than he very rea- 
dily put in his word, and retracting his promiſe 
before given of furniſhing the horſes immediately, 
he allared Mr Jones he would joſe no time in be- 
fpeaking a dinner, which, he faid, could be got 
ready ſooner than it was poflible to pet the horſes 
np from graſs, and to prepare them for their jour- 
ney by a lced of corn. 

JoNEs was at length prevailed on, clnefly by the 
latter arguiaent of the landlord ; and now a joint 
ol matton was put down to the fire, While this was 
preparing, Partridge, being admitted into the fame 
apartment with his friend or maſter, began to ha- 
rangue in the following manner, | 
© CERTAINLY, Sir, it ever man deſerved a young 
lady, you deſerve young Madam Weſtern ; for what 
a valt quantity of love mait a man have, ro be 
able to hve upon it without any other food, as you 
do! Jam politive I have eat thirty times as mucli 
within theſe laſt twenty-four hours as your Honour, 
and yet ] am almoſt famiflied; for nothing makes 
a man ſo hungry as travelling, eſpecially in this 
cold raw weather. And yet I can't tell how it is, 
but your Honour is ſeemingly in pertect good 
health, and you never looked better nor freſher 
in your life, It rault de certainly love that you 
live upon.” | 
© AND a very rich diet ton, Partridge,” anfwered 
Jones, © Pat did not fortune tend me an excellent 
5 
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dainty yeſterday? Doft thou imagine I cannot 
live more than twenty-four hours on this dear 
pocket-book ?” 
* UxDOUBTEDLY,' cries Partridge, there is enougſt 
in that pocket-book to purchaſe many a good 
meal, Fortune ſent it to your Honour very oppor- 
tunely for preſent ufe, as your Honour's money 
mnit be alinoſt out by this time.“ 
Wan ar do you mean!“ anſwered Jones ; “ I hope 
you don't imagine that I fheuld be diſhoneſt 
enough, even it it belonged to any other perſon 
beſides Miſs Weſtern' | 
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DishoNESTH!' replied Partridge, © Heaven forbid. 
I ſhould wrong your Honour ſo much; but. where's 
the diſhoneſty in borrowing a little for preſent 
ſpending, ſince you will be ſo well able to pay the 
lady hereafter ? No, indeed, I would have your 


Honour pay it again, as ſoon as it is convenient, 


by all means; but where can be the harm in ma- 
king uſe of it, now you want it? Indeed if it be- 


- longed to a poor. body, it would be another thing; 


but fo great a lady to be ſure can never want it, 
eſpecially now as ſhe is along with a lord, who, it 
can't be doubted, will let her have whatever ſhe 
hath need of. Beſides, if the fhould want a little, 


ſhe cannot want the whole, therefore I would give 
her a little; but I would be hanged before I men- 


tioned the having found it at firlt, and before 1 
got ſome money of my own ; for London, 1.have 
heard, is the very worſt of places to be in without 


money. Indeed, it I had not known to whom it 
belonged, I might have thought it was the devil's 


money, and have been afraid to uſe it; but as 
vou know otherwiſe, and came honeſtly: by it, it 


would be an affront to Fortune to part with it all. 


again, at the very time when you want it moſt ; 
vou can hardly expect ſhe ſhould ever do you 


-fach another good turn; for Fortuna nungquam 
perpetuo eft bona. You will do as you pleaſe, not- 


withitanding all I ſay ; but for my part, I would 
be hanged before 1 mentioned a word of the 
matter.” 


Bu what: I can ſee, Partridge,* cries Jones, 


hanging is a. matter 2 /orge alienum d ſcævolæ 
ſtudiis, © You ſhould ſay alienus, ſays Partrid ge— 
-I remember the paſſage ; it is an example under 


communis, alienus, immunis, variis caſibus ſerviunt,? 
If you do remember it,* cries Jones, „I find you 


don't underſtand it; but I tell thee, friend, in 


plain Engliſh, that he who finds another's proper- 


ty, andsvilfully detains it from the known owner, 


deſerves, in fero couſcientie, to be hanged no lets 


than if te had ſtolen it. And as for this very iden- 
“6 


tical bill, which is the property of my angcl, and 


was once in her dear poſſeſſion, Iwill not deliver 
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it into any hands but her own, upon any conſidera- 
tion whatever; no, tho' E.was as hungry as thou 
art, aud had no other means to ſatisfy my craviu;s 
appetite. Tlas I hope to do before Heep; but if 
it ſhould happen otherwiſe, I charge thee, f thou 
wouldſt not incur ny diſpleaſure for ever, not to 
ſhock me any more by the bare mention of tuch 
deteſtable balenefs.” 

. © I SHOUL A not have mentioned it now,“ cries: 
Partridge, if. it had appeared ſo to me; for I'm 
© ſure [I ſcoru any wickeduets as much as ancther ; 
but perhaps you know better; and yet I might 
have imagined that I ſhould nog have lived ſo ma- 

ny years, and have taught ſchool ſo long, without 

being able to diſtinguiſh between fas & nefas; but: 
it ſeems we are all to hve and learn, 11emember 
my old ſchoolmaſter, who was a prodiptous great: 

'{cholar, uſed often to ſay, Polly matete cry town is 

1»; daſhalon; the Engliſh of which he told ns was, 

that a child may ſometimes teach his grandmother 

to ſuck eggs. I have lived to a fine purpole truly, . 

if I am to be taught my grammar at this time +5 

day. Perhaps, young g centleman, you may charge 
your opinion if you live to- my years: for] re- 

member I thought myſelf as wiſe when I a: 

ſtripliug of one or two and twenty as J am now. 

Jam ſure I always taught alienus, and my maſter: 

read it ſo before me.” 

THERE were not many inſtances in which Par- 
tridge could provoke Jones, nor were there many in 
which Partridge himſelf could have becn hurried 
out of his reſpect, Unluckily, however, they had 
both hit on one of theſe. We have already ſeen 
Partridge could not bear to have his learning at- 
tacked, nor could Jones bear ſome paſſage or other 
in the foregoing tpecch, And now looking upon 
his companion with a contemptuous and difdamful* 
air, (a thing not uſual wich him), he cried, © Par- 

8 tridge, I fee thou art a conceited old fool, and TI: 

© with thou art.not likewiſe an old rogue. Indeed, | 

© if I was as well convinced of tie latter as I am 5 


the jormer, thou ſhouldit travel no farther in my. 
company. 
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Tu fage pedagogue was contented with the vent 
which he had already given to his indi gnation, „ and, 
as the vulgar phraſe is, immediately drew in his 
horns. He ſaid he was ſorry he had attercd any thing 
which might give of lence, tor that he had never in- 
tended it; but nemo omnibus horis [apit, 

As Jones had the vices of a warm diſpoſition, he 
was intirely free from thote of a cold one; and if 
his friends maſt have confeſs'd his temper to have 
been a little too ealtly ruſtted, his enemies mull at 
the ſame time have confelled, that it as toon ſubſi- 
ded ; nor did it at all reſemble the fea, whoſe fwel- 
ling is more violent and dangerous after a ſtorm is 
over than while the ſtorm itfelf ſubſiſts. He inſtant- 
Iy accepted the ſubmiffion of Partridge, ſhook hint 
by the hand, and, with the moſt benign aſpect ima- 
ginable, Cid twenty kind things,: and, at the ſame 
time, very {everely condemned himſelf, though not 
half (> ſeverely as he will moft probably be con- 
demne.] by many of our good readers, 

PARTRIDGE was no highly comforted, as his fears 
of liaving offended were at once aboliſhed, and his 
pride complet cy ſatisſicd by Jones having owned 
himſelf in the Wrong, which ſubmiflion he inſtantly 
applicd to what had principally nettled him, and 
repeated, in a muttering voice, Jo be ſure, Sir, 
Vyour knowledge may be {uperior to mine in ſome 
« things ; but as to the grammar, I think I way 
challenge any man living. I think, at kaft, I have 
that a "my fingers“ end;' 

I any\taimg could add to the ſatisfaftion which 
the poor man now enjoved, he received this addi- 
tion by the arrival of an excelent thonlder of mut- 
ton, that at this inſtant came ſinoabing to the table: 
on which, having both pleatitully feaſted, they again 
mounted their horſes, and {et forward for London. 


*, 


HK HY: 


Bhat happened to Mr jones in his journey Trom 
St Albans, 1 


HEY were got about two miles beyond Barnet, 
and it was nov che duſt 01 the evening, vv ben 
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a genteel looking man, but upon a very ſhabby horſe, 
rode up to Jones, and aſked him whether he was go- 
ing to London, to which Jones anſwered in the af- 
firmative. The gentleman replied, I ſhould be obli- 
« ged to you, Sir, if you will accept of my company 
« for it is very late, and Lam a ſtranger to the rod,” 
Jones readily complied with the requeſt, and on they 
travelled together, holding that tort of diſcourſe 
which is uſual on ſuch occaſions, 

Or this, indeed, robbery was the principal topic; 
upon which ſubject the ſtranger expreſſed great ap- 
prehenitons ; but Jones declared he had very littie 
to loſe, and conſequently as little to fear. Here Par- 
tridge could not forbear putting in his word. © Your 
Honour,“ ſaid he, © may think it a little, but I am 
ſure if I had a hundred pound bank-ucte in my 

pocket, as you have, I ſhould be very forry to loſe 
it; but, for my part, I was never leſs afraid in my 
lite; for we are four of us, and if we all ſtand 
by one another, the beſt man in England can't rob 
us. Suppote he ſhould have a piſtol, he can kill 
but one of us, and a man can die but once—That's 
my comfort, a man can die but once.” 

BESIDES the reliance on ſuperior numbers, a kind 
of valour which hath raiſed a certain nation among 
the Moderns to a high pitch of glory, there was an- 
other reaſon for the extraordinary courage which 
Partridge now diſcpvered, for he had at preſent as 
much of* that quality as was in the nower of liquor 
to beſtow. 

Our company were now arrived within a mile of 
Highgate, when the ſtranger turned ſhort upon Jones, 
aud, pulling out a piitol, demanded that little bank» 
note which Partridge had mentioned. 

JoxEs was at firſt ſomewhat ſhocked at this unex- 
pected demand; however, he preſently recollected | 
himſelf, and told the highwayman all the money 
he had in his pocket was entirely at his ſervice; and 
jo ſaying, he pulled out upwards of three guineas, 
and offered to deliver it; but the other anſwered 
with an'oath, That would not do. Joues anſwered. 
cooly, he was very (orry. for it, aud. returned the mo- 
12v into his pocket. 
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Tux highwayman then threatened, if he did not 
deliver the bank-note that moment, he muſt ſhoot 
him; holding his piſtol at the ſame time very near 
to his breaſt. Jones inſtantly caught hold of the 
fellow's hand, which trembled to that he could ſcarce 
hold the piſtol in it, and turned the muzzle from 
him. A itrugpgle then enſned, in which the former 
wreſted the piſtol from the hand of his antagoniſt, 
and both came from their horſes on the ground to- 
gether, the highwayman upon his back, and the 
victorious Jones upon him. 

Tux poor fellow now began to implore mercy 
of the conqueror ; for, to ſay the truth, he was in 
ſtrength by no means a match for Jones. Indeed, 
Sir,“ favs he, © I conld have no intention to ſhoot 
« yon; for yon will find the piſtol was not loaded. 
© This is the firſt robbery I ever attempted, and [ 
© have been driven by diſtreſꝭ to this.” 

AT this inſtant, about an hundred and fifty yards 
diſtance, lay another perſon on the ground, roarin 
for mercy in a much louder voice than the high- 
wayman. This was no other than Partridge him- 
ſelf, who endeavouring to make his eſcape from the 
engagement, had been thrown from his horſe, and 
lay flat on his face, not daring to look up, aud ex- 
pecting every minute to be ſhot. 

Ix this poſture he lay, till the guide, who was no 
otherwiſe concerned than for his horſes, having ſe- 
cured the ſtumbling beaſt, came up to him, and 
told him, his maſter had got the better of the high- 
waymau. | 

PaaTRIDGE leapt up at this news, and ran back 
to the place, where Jones ſtood with his {word drawn 
in his hand to guard the poor fellow ; which Par- 
tridge no ſooner ſaw, than he cried out, „Kill the 
© villain, Sir, run him through the body, kill him 
this inſtant.” : 

Luckily, however, for the poor wretch he had fal- 
len into more merciful hands; for Jones having ex- 
amined the piſtol, and found it to be really unload- 
ed, began to believe all the man had told him be- 
fore Partridge came up; namely, that he was a no- 
vice in the trade, and that he had been driven to it 
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by the diſtreſs he mentioned, the greateſt indeed 
imaginable, that of five hungry children, and a 
wite lying in of a ſixth, in the vtmoſt want and 
miſery, The truth of all which the highwayman 
moſt violently aflerted, and offered to convince Mr 
8 of it, it he would take the the trouble to go to 
nis houſe, which was not above two miles off; ſay - 
ing, That he deſired no favour, but upon condi— 
tion of proving all he had alledged. 

Joxes at Grit pretended that he would take the 
fellow at his word, amd go with him, declaring that 
his fate {hould depend entirely on the truth of his 
ilory. Upon this the poor fellow immediately ex— 
preſſed fo much alacrity, that Jones was perfectly ſa- 
risfied with his veracity, and began now to enter. 
tain ſentiments of compaſton for him. He returned 
the fellow his empty piſtol, adviſed him to think of 
honeſter means of relieving his diſtreſs, and gave 
him a couple of guineas for the immediate ſupport 
of his wife and his family; adding, He withed he 
had more for his fake, for the hundred pound that 
had been mentioned, was not his own. 

OuR readers will probably be divided in their 
opinieus concerning this action; ſome may applaud 
It perhaps as an act of extraordinary humanity, 
while thoſe of a more ſaturnine temper will contider 
it as a want of regard to that juſtice which every 
man owes his country. Partridge certainly ſaw it 
in that light; for he teſtified much ditlatisfaction 
on the occaſion, quoted an old proverb, and ſaid, 
He ſhould not wonder if the rogue attacked them 
again before they reached London. | 

Tu bighwayman was full of expreſſions of thank- 
fulneſs and pratitude. He actually dropt tears, or 

retended to to do. He vowed he would unmediate- 
ly return home, and would never afterwards com- 
mit {uch a tranſpreſſion ; whether he kept his word 
or no, perhaps may appear hereafter, 

Ouk travellers having remounted their horſes, ar- 
rived in town without encountering any new miſ— 
hap. On the road much pleaſant diſcourſe paſled 
between Jones and Partridge onthe ſubject of their 
laſt adventure; in which Jones expreſs'd a great 
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l compaſſion for thoſe highwaymen who are, by nna- 
1 | 'yoidable diſtreſs, driven, as it were, to ſuch illegal 
courles as bring them to a ſhameful death, © I 

© mean,' ſaid he, © thoſe only whoſe higheſt guilt 

© extends no farther than to robbery, and who are 

© never guilty of cruelty nor inſult to any perſon ; 

© which is a circumſtance that, I muſt ſay, to the 

* honour of our country, diſtinguiſhes the robbers of 
(3 
C 
. 


* 


England from thoſe of all other nations; for mur- 
der is amongſt thoſe almoſt inſeparably incident 
to robbery. g IE 
© No doubt,” anſwered Partridge, * it is better to We 
take away one's money than one's life; and yet 
it is very hard upon honeſt men, that they can't 
travel about their buſineſs, withont being in dan- Wn 
ger of theſe villains. And to be ſure it would be 
better that all rogues were hanged out of the = 
way, than that one honeſt man ſhould ſuffer. For 
my own part indeed, I ſhould not care to have the 
blood of any of them on my hands; but it is very 
proper for the law, to hang them all. What right is. 
hath any man to take ſixpence from me, unleſs 1 
give it him ? Is there any honeſty in ſuch a man ? a: 
No ſurely,” cries Jones, © no more than there is 
in him who takes the horſes out of another man's 
{table, or who applies to his own uſe the money 
4 £ which he finds, when he knows the right owner.” 
= Tusk hints ſtopt the mouth of Partridge, nor | 
. f did he open it again, till Jones having thrown ſome . 
= ſarcaſtical jokes on his cowardice, he offered to ex- 
=_ cuſe himſelf on the inequality of tire arms, ſaying, 
? © A thouſand naked men are nothing to one paar 
_ for though it is true it will kill but one at a ſingle 
1 © diſcharge, yet who can tell but that one may be 
lt | | « him#+1f?” 
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